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The following translation of Caesar's Commentaries is taken 
from the celebrated edition of the late Dr. Clarke, printed 
for J. Tonson in 1713. All possible care has been taken to 
render it exact, and to preserve the distinctness and perspi- 
cuity of expression, for which the original is so justly famous. 
The reader will perceive that the very turn and manner of 
Caesar have, been copied with the utmost attention ; and 
though the success^ may not always ans><rer expectation, yet 
candor will induce him to make great allowances, when he 
considers the inimitable beauty of the Latin, and the diffi- 
culty of expressing ancient manners and transactions in mo- 
dem language. 

It maybe proper to mention, that besides the seven books 
of the Gallic War, and the three of the Civil, written by Cae- 
sar himself, the Supplements of -A. Hirtius are likewise in- 

serte^l in the following translation, consisting of one addi- 

«■-• 

tional book to the Gallic War, and three books of the Alexan- 

... > • 

drian, African, and Spanish Wars. 
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Oaius Julius Cjbsar was the son of Lucius Cae- 
sar by Aurelia, the daughter of Cotta, and was 
born about ninety years before the Christian era. 
In consequence of the close a£Snity subsisting be* 
tween his family and Marius, the genius and ac- 
complishments of the young hero were regarded 
with the utmost suspicion by the dictator Sylla^ 
who sought for a favorable opportunity to destroy 
him. Ceesar, being apprised of his danger, quitted 
Rome at the desire of his friends, and sought pro- 
tection, for some time, at the court of Nicomedes, 
king of Bithynia. His stay here was but short, 
as he was desirous to proceed to Rhodes, where 
he studied rhetoric under Apollonius Molo with 
such success, that, in forensic eloquence he vr«sk 
esteemed second only to Ciceio, viYio W<^\L\\&»^^ 
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profited by the instructions of the same mas- 
ter. 

On his return to Rome, Caesar determined to 
cultivate the favor of the populace, in order that 
he might obtain , by their means, the highest o£Sces 
in the republic. He now made himself conspicu- 
ous by the impeachment of several powerful delin- 
quents; while his readiness in defending poor 
clients, joined to an insinuating address and con- 
descension, gained him considerable interest; at 
the same time that the freedom of his table and 
the magnificence of his expense gradually aug- 
mented his power, and brought him into the admi- 
nistration. 

Having served the office of military tribune, 
he next went out as questor into Spain, with An- 
tistius Veter, the pretor. When his commission 
had expired, he returned to the capital ; and, on 
the death of Metellus, proved successful in a com- 
petition with Isauricns and Catnlus, two of the 
most illustrious patricians, for the dignity of chief 
pontiff. 

In the year of Rome 690, the conspiracy of Ca- 
tiline and his infamous associates was detected and 
crushed by Cicero, at that time consul ; and Cse- 
$ar was geDenlly believed to ^laye cotkw^^ ^x. 
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and even to have been deeply implicated in, their 
nefarious connsels. Cicero was, however, deterred 
from consenting to his accusation by his fears of 
the common people, who were so strongly attached 
to Caesar, that they had just elected him pretor. 

About this time, a profligate young nobleman, 
named Publius Clodius, entertained a violent pas- 
sion for Pompeia, Caesar's wife; and as an inter- 
view would have been attended with great diffi- 
culty and hazard, he resolved to disguise himself 
in women's apparel, and introduce himself as a fe- 
male musician at a religious solemnity, which was 
celebrated in Caesar's house by the Roman ma- 
trons, in honor of the Good Goddess; — a festi- 
val, at which no man was allowed to. be present. 
Clodius did not long remain undiscovered, and 
was immediately ejected from the house : and al- 
though Caesar exerted himself in screening the cri- 
minal from the punishment due to his impiety; 
and the participation of his wife in this design 
amounted, at best, to suspicions which could never 
be proved, he immediately divorced her; ' Be- 
cause,' said he, ' I would have the chastity of my 
wife clear even of doubt.' 

The government of Spain was allotted to Caesar 
after bis pretorsbip. Ha\\Qf^ com^\^VfcW»&VK^ss^ 
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with incredible despatch, he marched against the 
Callaeciaus and Lusitanians, defeated them, and 
penetrated to the ocean, reducing nations by the 
way that had never borne the Roman yoke. His 
victories in this province procured for him the 
title of Commander, which was conferred on him 
by his army ; and he was enabled, in a short time, 
to fill, not only his own coffers, but also to enrich 
his soldiers with booty. 

In the year of Rome 693, Caesar returned from 
Spain ; and, in order to secure to himself the con- 
sulship, effected a reconciliation between Pompey 
and Crassus. By making them friends, he secured 
the interest of both these distinguished men ; and 
while he appeared to be performing an ofBce of 
humanity, he effectually undermined the consti^ 
tution, by ruining the authority of the senate. This 
alliance was rendered still stronger by the mar- 
riage of Pompey with Julia, the daughter of Cae- 
sar ; and soon after these nuptials, he himself mar- 
ried Calpurnia, the daughter of Piso. Thps sup- 
ported, Cassar walked to the place of election be- 
tween Crassus and Pompey, and was declared 
consul . Calpurnius Bibulus, a zealous republican 
and friend of Cato, was given him for a col- 
Jeague. 
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Caesar had no sooner entered on his o£Sce, thaui 
with the sanction of his two powerful friends, he 
proposed laws which were well calculated to 
please the common people, but which filled all 
good citizens with grief and indignation. He now 
proposed an extensive division of land, and a dis* 
tribution of corn; and contrived still farther to 
alienate the affections of the senate from Pompey^ 
by persuading him to fill the forum with armed 
men, as the only means of silencing the objections 
of their opponents ; while Bibulus was exposed to 
such imminent danger by his opposition to the 
laws of his ambitious colleague, that he shut him* 
self up in his own house during the remainder of 
the year. Gato still continued vehemently to de* 
nounce the acts of the triumvirate, as fraught with 
ruin to the republic, and Cssar ordered him to be 
taken into custody ; but observing that the people 
followed him to his prison with feelings of admira- 
tion at his exalted virtue, he thought proper to put 
on the semblance of conciliation, and directed that 
he should be released. 

The ambition of Caesar was now gratified by the 
government of Gaul, both on this and the other 
side the Alps, together with Iliyricum, for dye 
jrean. But the step, which» oi a\\ o\)aftt%>\^^^^VR^^ 
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the greatest disgrace on hiniy was his patronage of 
ClodiuSy on whom he depended for the ruin of Ci-> 
cero, of whose talents and influence he felt the 
most lively apprehensions. Por this purpose he 
procured the election of Clodius as tribune of the 
people ; nor would he set out for his government 
till he had so far embroiled them, as by these 
means to procure Cicero's banishment. 

As the expeditions of Caesar in Gaul and Bri- 
tain are beautifully and circumstantially related 
by himself in his Commentaries, it will be suffi- 
cient, in this place, to remark, that, whether we 
compare him with the generals of the early ages of 
the commonwealth, with his more immediate con- 
temporaries, or even with Pompey himself, — the 
achievements of Caesar bear away the palm. In 
the fifth year of his command, Pompey and Cras- 
sus were elected consuls, and succeeded in pro- 
longing the term of his government for five years 
more, while the senate voted him supplies from 
the treasury for the prosecution of the war. During 
these ten years, Caesar, the better to accomplish 
his ambitious designs, omitted no opportunity of 
securing to himself the attachment and afiection of 
his army by profuse largesses* By these means he 
eoDtrived to identify the peisoaai m\.ete^\. q^ 1\v& 
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soldier witii the glory of the commander ; and ren* 
dered his troops so invincible, that he todk eight 
hundred cities by assault, conquered three hundred 
nations, and fought pitched battles* at different 
times with three millions of men, one million of 
whom he put to the sword, and made another miU 
lion prisoners. 

The time had now arrived when Caesar was to 
reap the fruits of his policy and victories. In the 
year of Rome 699, Crassus, whose riches and in- 
fluence had hitherto kept in check the violence of 
his colleagues, perished in the Parthian campaign ; 
and the death of Julia, the wife of Pompey, in 
childbed, the same year, destroyed the last remain- 
ing link of their former friendship. 

The fears of Pompey were at length sufficiently 
aroused; and he endeavored, when too late, to 
avert the fatal consequences which he himself had 
mainly contributed to produce ; but the power of 
Caesar now defied control. By means of his im- 
mense wealth, he was enabled effectually to bribe 
the Roman populace, who were eager, not only to 
bestow their voices for the man who bought them, 
but with all manner of offensive weapons to fight 
for him, in his application for a second c.Qi^^>A%V!lv^^ 
Mad for the continuance of his comim«i&\o\v\\i^^>^' 
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In this critical posture of affairs, the senate nomi- 
minated Pompey sole consul , and continued to him 
his governments of Spain and Africa ; while Caesar 
was not only stripped of his command by a decree 
of the senate; but Curio, Antony, and others of 
his partisans, were driven with disgrace from 
Rome, after sustaining the greatest indignities. 
This rash conduct, on the part of the senate, 
afforded Caesar a plausible pretext for commencing 
hostilities, of which he took care to avail himself. 
He now crossed the Rubicon, which formed the 
boundary of his province, and entered Italy sword 
in hand ; while Pompey and the consuls were so 
confounded by the rapidity of his movements and 
distrust of their own safety, that they left Rome to 
its fate, having ordered the senate and the rest of 
the citizens to follow them without delay to Brun- 
dusium, whence they embarked for Dyrrhachium : 
and Caesar, after the conquest of all Italy in the 
short space of sixty days, repaired to Rome, where 
he procured ample supplies from the public trea- 
sury. After a short stay in the city, he proceeded 
to Spain; and, having defeated Pompey 's lieute- 
nants, Afranius, Petreius, and Varro, intirely sub- 
jugated the whole province. On his return to 
Rome, be was declared dictatot; tiu^ WV\w^ 
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caused himself to be elected consul with Servilius 
Isiaiiricus^ he embarked with a large and well-dis- 
ciplined army for Macedonia. His arrival at Dyr* 
rhachium was signalised by his besieging Pompey 
in his camp ; but in a battle that ensued , in conse- 
quence of this measure, Cessar was so roughly han- 
dled , that the timid caution of Pompey alone saved 
him from a signal defeat. He was now compelled 
to retreat; at which the officers and troops of 
Pompey were so immoderately elated, that they 
induced their commander, by their remonstrances 
and impetuosity, although much against his own 
inclinations, to force the enemy to a general en* 
gagement in the plains of Pharsalia, which proved 
fatal to Pompey, who, leaving his routed army, 
fled into Egypt, where he was basely murdered by 
the young king, Ptolemy, who himself shortly 
after lost both his kingdom and life in a sea-fight 
with Caesar* This conquest presented an opportu- 
nity to C«sar of establishing the famous Cleopatra, 
the sister of Ptolemy, as queen of Egypt; of 
wkiose person and accomplishments he became 
deeply enamoured. By her he had a son, named 
Csesarion. 

The repose of Caesar was soon intenu^l^dVs^ NS&& 
inteWgence which he received, tVial >dlvs^ ^<&\i^\^> 
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Domiliiis» had been driFen out of Pootus by Phar« 
naces, the son of Mithridates, who, by his valor, 
had not only dear^ his patrimonial territories 
from foreign troops, but had likewise mdde him- 
self master of Bithynia and Cappadocia ; and was, 
at that time, busy in exciting all the kings and 
governors of Asia to expel the Romans. Ceesar 
immediately marched against him, and, in a great 
battle near Zela, defeated his hopes, and deprived 
him of his dominions. In order to depict the ce- 
lerity of his martial exploits, in this campaign, to 
his friends at Rome, he related the whole expedi- 
tion in three words, signifying, * I came, saw, con- 
quered.' 

In the year of Rome 706, Caesar returned to 
the city, and was immediately appointed dictator 
a second time. In the following year he sailed to 
Africa, whither Cato and Scipio had retired after 
the battle of Phaisalia, and formed an alliance 
with Juba, the king of Numidia, by whose assist- 
ance they had succeeded in raising a formidable 
army. Caesar, with incredible despatch, having 
forced his way through a country almost impass- 
able, by reason of its woods and defiles, sud- 
denly surprised the united army of Scipio and Juba 
Iff the neighborhood of Tha]p%iiis, «a^> vgl ^ ^<c^\\. 
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time, made himself master of three camps, and 
killed fifty thousand of the enemy, with the loss 
only of fifty men« After this engagement Scipio 
slew himself, to avoid falling into the hands of the 
yictor ; while Juba was glad to seek his safety by 
flight Caesar now hastened to besiege Utica, of 
which place Cato was appointed the governor; 
who, finding all resistance fruitless, and disdaining 
to accept life firom the destroyer of h» country, — 
put a period to his existence with his own sword, 
after expressing, to some philosophical friends, his 
belief in the immortality of the soul. The enmity 
of Caesar to this virtuous patriot was rather in- 
creased than diminished by his death. Cicero had 
ventured to publish an encomium on Cato's cha- 
racter in a treatise, intitled Cato, which excited 
universal admiration, for Uie eloquence of its au* 
thor, and the subject of its eulogies ; while Caesar, 
inwardly displeased at its success, shortly after 
publidied a work of an opposite tendency, which 
he named Anticato, in which he meanly endea- 
vored to calumniate the motives, and tarnish the 
reputation of a man, the consistency of whose vir- 
tue 'l|e could not but inwardly venerate and ap* 
prove. 
Oa bia retura to Rome, maygtkV&c««X XaA'oxK^^ 
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were decreed by the senate for his conquests iit 
Egypt, Pontasy and Africa. The attention of C8e<* 
sar was soon after directed towards Spain^ where 
the two sons of Pompey had collected a nameroua 
army ; and the claims of the hostile factioi^s were 
decided by a well-contested battle on the plains of 
Munda, in whk^h the fortunes of Caesar at length 
prevailed; although^ at one time, the chances of 
his success appeared so unpromising, that he had 
resolved to put a period to his own existence^ in 
order to avoid the ignominy of defeat* Thirty 
thousand of the enemy were slain. The elder of 
Pompey's sons lost his life in the engagement, but 
the younger effected his escape. After this battle, 
Csesar is reported to have said, that ^ he had often 
before fought foe victory, but that was the first 
time he had contended for his life/ 

His triumphal entry into Rome, at the close of 
this year, was generally condemned, even by his 
friends, as an ostentatious display, serving only to 
awaken in the public mind a sense of their wretched 
degradation, and to excite a warm sympathy for 
the unfortunate family of that great man, whose 
memory they still revered. The obsequious senate 
now created him dictator for life, and all honors 
a/id preferments were placed at \ua aoVe d\&^^^l« 
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Far, however, as his power ei tended, it wis still 
too circumscribed for the projects of his ambition. 
He now formed a design of invading Parthia, and 
made vast preparations for that purpose ; but, pre- 
vious to his departure, he was eager to assume the 
title of kingy—which his flatterers openly encou- 
raged by adorning his statues with royal diadems, 
which were immediately taken off by two patriotic 
tribunes, who committed the culprits to prison; 
which so exasperated Csesar, that he deposed them 
from their office, and loudly complained to the se- 
nate' of the insolence of their behavior. 

It was liow sufficiently apparent that a regal' 
despotism was the end and aim of all the measures 
of the dictator ; and, ' in consequence of this con^ 
viction, a numerous band of conspirators, with 
Brutus and Cassins at their head, determined 
openly to assassinate him in the senate-house ; which 
de«gn they were enabled to accomplish ; and he 
expired at the base of Pompey's statue, pierced ^ 
with twenty- three wounds, on the 15th of March, 
in the fifty-sixth year of his age, and forty-four 
years before the Christian era. 

A just estimate of the character of this extraor- 
dinary man can best be obtained by a caxe(>A^^x- 
usal of the history of the times \u viYvlOol \v^ ^^- 
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risked ; in the principal events of which he bore so 
conspicnous a sb^^. Plutaroh« in the history of 
his life (published in th^ twenty-seventh yohime of 
this series of translations) y gives a minute and 
faithful detail both of him and his contemporaries, 
conveyed in an entertaining and instructive narra- 
tive* We have now only to add, that Csesar's 
Commentaries have been universally admired by 
all scholars, ati well for the elegance as for the 
parity of their style; while the attention of all 
classy of readers is effectually secured by the im- 
portance and iaterest ^tti^ched to the transactions 
whic^ they relate. Be^des the Gallic and Civil 
Wam^ CsBsar wrote several other works, which 
are now lost The History of tbe Alexandrian, 
African, aqd Spanish Campaigns is attributed to his 
pen by some writers ; but that work, togeth^ with 
the eighth book of the Gallic War, is now generally 
iiscribed to Hirtius, the colleague of Pansa in the 
consulship, who lost his life at the siege of Mo- 
dena. 
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WARS IN GAUL. 

BOOK I. 

1. The whole country of Gaul is divided into three 
parts ; of which the Belgians inhabit one ; the Aqui- 
tains another ; and a people, called in their own lan- 
guage Celts, in ours Gauls, the third. These all differ 
from each other in their language, customs, and laws. 
The Gauls are divided from the Aquitains by the river 
Garonne, and by the Mame and the Seine from the 
Belgians. Of all these nations the Belgians are the 
most warlike ; as being farthest removed from the cul- 
ture and refinements of the province, and but little re- 
sorted to by merchants, who furnish the means of lux- 
ury and voluptuousness. They are also situated next 
to the Germans, who inhabit beyond the Rhine, with 
whom they are continually engaged in war. For this 
reason likewise the Helvetians are distinguished by 
their bravery beyond the rest of the Gauls ; because 
they are almost constantly at war with the Germans, 
either for the defence of their own territories, or act- 
ing themselves as the aggressors. One of these divi- 
sions^ that which we have said was po&se%^^^ \s^ Vtv^ 
Gauls, begins at the river Rhine, and. \a \iwrcAfe^ Vj 
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the Garonne, the ocean, and the territories of the Bel- 
gians. It touches also, towards the Helvetians and 
Sequani, on the river Rhine, extending itself north- 
ward. The country of the Belgians, commencing from 
the remotest confines of Gaul, stretches as far as the 
lower Rhine, running all the way hetween the north 
and the east. Aquitain extends from the Garonne to 
the Pyrenean mountains, and that part of the ocean 
which borders on Spain. Its situation is north-west. 

2. Orgetorix was by far the richest and most illus- 
trious of the Helvetians. This nobleman, in the con- 
sulship of M. Messala and M. Piso, prompted by an 
aspiring ambition, formed a confederacy of the princi- 
pal men of the state ; and persuaded the people to quit 
their country in a body, representing, *■ that as they 
surpassed all the nations around them in valor, it 
would be easy for them to gain the intire sovereignty 
of Gaul.' He the sooner brought them into this de- 
sign, because the Helvetians, by the nature of their 
situation, are everywhere confined within very narrow 
territories : on one side by the Rhine, a broad and 
deep river, which separates their country from that 
of the Germans ; on the other by Mount Jura, a high 
ridge of hills, which runs between them and the Se- 
quani; lastly, by the lake Lemanus, and the river 
Rhone, which is the boundary on the side of the Ro- 
man province. By this means it happened, that they 
could not so easily enlarge their territories, or make 
conquests on the neighboring states ; which, to men of 
a warlike spirit, and fond of fighting, was abundant 
cause of discontent : for being a numerous people, and 
of great fame for their bravery, they thought them- 
selves much too straitened in a country, which was but 
tfro hundred and forty miles in length, and about one 
hundred and eighty in breadth. 
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3. Urged by these considerations, and still more by 
the authority and persuasions of Orgetorix, they re- 
solved to provide every thing necessary for an expedi- 
tion ; to buy up a great number of wagons and car- 
riage-horses ; to form large magazines of corn, that 
they might have sufficient to supply them in their 
march ; to establish peace and amity with the neigh- 
boring states. They imagined two years would be 
sufficient for these preparations, and obliged them- 
selves by a law to begin their march on the third. The 
whole management of this design was committed to 
Orgetorix, who undertook an embassy to the neigh- 
boring states. On this occasion he persuaded Casti- 
cus, the son of Catamantales, of the nation of the Se- 
quani, whose father had for many years enjoyed the 
sovereignty over that people, and been styled friend 
and ally by the senate of Rome, to possess himself of 
the supreme authority in his own country, which his 
father had held before him. He likewise persuaded 
Dumnorix the iEduan, the brother of Divitiacus, who 
was at that time the leading man in his own state, and 
greatly beloved by the people, to attempt the same 
among the ^duans: and, the more to secure him to 
his interest, gave him his daughter in marriage. He 
told them, ' that they might with the greatest facility 
accomplish their designs ; as he was himself assured 
of attaining the supreme authority in his own state, 
which was without dispute the most powerful and 
considerable of all Gaul ; and would then employ his 
whole interest and forces to establish them in their 
respective sovereignties.' Moved by these considera- 
tions, they reciprocally bound themselves by a solemn 
oath ; not doubting, when they had once attained the 
chief sway in their several states, mtVi \\i^ >x\\\\&^ 
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forces of three such powerful and mighty nations, to 
render themselves masters of all Gaul. The Helve-* 
tians having notice of this design, ohliged Orgetorix, 
according to the custom of their country, to answer to 
the charge hrought against him, in chains : and had 
he heen found guilty, the law condemned him to be 
burnt alive. On the day appointed for his trial, he 
assembled all his slaves and domestics, amounting to 
ten thousand men ; and all his clients and debtors, of 
which the number was very great : by their means he 
rescued himself out of the hands of his judges. While 
the people, provoked at this contempt of the laws, 
were preparing to support their authority by force, 
and the magistrates had assembled a great number of 
men for that purpose, Orgetorix died : nor are the 
Helvetians without suspicion of his having made away 
with himself. 

4. After his death, the Helvetians still continued to 
prosecute, with the same diligence, the design they 
had formed of quitting their country. When they had 
completed their preparations, they set fire to all their 
towns, to the number of twelve ; to their boroughs and 
villages, which amounted to four hundred ; and to their 
other private buildings. They likewise burnt all their 
corn, except what they had resolved to carry along 
with them ; that, having no hope of returning to their 
own country, they might be the more disposed to con- 
front all dangers. Each man had orders to carry out 
with him provisions for three months. The Rauraci, 
Tulingians, and Latobrigians, neighboring nations, be- 
ing persuaded to follow the same counsel, likewise set 
fire to their towns and villages, and joined with them 
in the expedition. The Boians, too, who had formerly 
inhabited beyond the Rhine, and passing over into 
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NoHcum, had settled in that country, and possessed 
themselves of Noreia, its capital city, were associated 
into the design. 

6. There were only two ways by which they could 
march out of their own country. One through the 
territories of the Sequani, between Mount Jura and 
the Rhone, narrow and difficult; insomuch, that in 
some places a single file of wagons could hardly pass. 
The impending mountain was besides very high and 
steep, so that a handful of men was sufficient to stop 
them. The other lay through our province, far easier 
and readier ; because the Rhone, which flows between 
the confines of the Helvetians and AUobrogians, a peo- 
ple lately subjected to the Romans, was in some places 
fordable ; and Geneva, a frontier town of the AUobro- 
gians, adjoining to the territories of the Helvetians, 
had a bridge belonging to this last people. They 
therefore doubted not, either of persuading the AUo- 
brogians, who as yet seemed to bear no great affection 
to the people of Rome, or at least of obliging them by 
force, to grant them a passage through their territories. 
Every thing being now ready for the expedition, they 
appointed a day for their general rendezvous on the 
banks of the Rhone. The day fixed on was the twenty- 
eighth of March, in the consulship of L. Piso and A. 
Gabinius. 

6. Csesar having notice of these proceedings, and 
that it was the design of the Helvetians to attempt a 
passage through the province, hastened his departure 
from Rome ; and posting by great journeys into farther 
Gaul, came to Geneva. He began with breaking down 
the bridge over the Rhone ; and as there was at that 
time but one Roman legion in Transalpine Gaul, he 
ordered great levies to be made throM^)ao\x\. \>2i^ YiV<c\^ 
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province. The Helvetians, being informed of his ar- 
rival, deputed several noblemen of the first rank, with 
Numeius and Yerodoctius at their head, to wait on 
him in the name of the state, and represent, *■ that they 
meant not to offer the least injury to the Roman pro- 
vince ; that necessity alone had determined them to the 
design of passing through it, because they had no other 
way by which to direct their march ; that they there- 
fore intreated they might have his permission for that 
purpose/ But Cd?sar, bearing in mind that L. Cassius 
the consul had been slain, and his army routed, and 
made to pass under the yoke, by the Helvetians, did 
not think proper to grant their request. Neith^ could 
he persuade himself, that men so ill affected to the 
people of Rome, if permitted to pass through the pro- 
vince, would abstain from acts of hostility and vio- 
lence. However, that he might gain time, till the 
troops he had ordered to be raised could assemble, he 
told the ambassadors he would consider of their de- 
mand ; and that if they returned by the nineteenth of 
April, they should have his final answer. Meanwhile, 
with the legion he then had, and the soldiers that came 
in to him from all parts of the province, he ran a wall 
sixteen feet high, and nineteen miles in length, with a 
ditch, from the lake Lemanus, into which the Rhone 
discharges itself, to Mount Jura, which divides the 
territories of the Sequaiii from the Helvetians. This 
Work finished, he raised redoubts from space to space, 
and manned them with troops, that if the enemy should 
Attempt to force a passage, he might be in a condition 
to hinder them. When the day appointed came, and 
^he ambassadors returned for an answer, he told them 
^hat he could not, consistent with the usage and beha- 
^ior of the people of Rome ou the like occasions, grant 
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any troops a passage through the province ; and should 
they attempt it by force, he let them see he was pre- 
pared to oppose them. 

7. The Helvetians, driven from this hope, endea- 
vored to force the passage of the river ; some with 
boats coupled together, or floats, which they had pre- 
pared in great numbers ; others by the fords of the 
Rhone, where was the least depth of water ; sometimes 
by day, but oftener in the night ; but being repulsed 
by the strength of the works, the concourse of the 
troops, and the discharge of darts, they at last aban- 
doned the attempt. There was still one way left 
through the territories of the Sequani, by which, how- 
ever, without the consent of the natives, they could 
not march, because of the narrowness of the pass. As 
they were not able to prevail by their own application, 
they sent ambassadors to Dumnorix the ^duan, that 
through his intercession they might obtain this favor 
from the Sequani. Dumnorix, by his popularity and 
generosity, had great influence with the Sequani, and 
was also well affected to the Helvetians, because from 
among them he had married the daughter of Orgetorix. 
Besides, urged by ambitious views, he was framing to 
himself schemes of power, and wanted to have as many 
states as possible bound to him by offices of kindness. 
He therefore charged himself with the negotiation, ob- 
tained for the Helvetians the liberty of passing through 
the territories of the Sequani, and engaged the two na- 
tions mutually to give hostages : the Sequani, not to 
molest the Helvetians in their march; and the Helve- 
tians, to pass without offering any insult or injury to 
the country. 

' 6. Caesar soon had intelligence of their march, and 
that they now designed to pass through tVi^ Q,ovytt\.\'«j ^1 
the Seqaani and ^duans into the UttWotV^^ ^i\. >^\«i 
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San tones, which border on those of the Tolosatians, a 
state that makes part of the Roman province. Should 
this happen, he foresaw many inconveniences likely to 
arise from the neighborhood of a warlike and disaf- 
fected people in an open and plentiful country. For 
these reasons he gave the command of the new works 
he had raised to T. Labienus, his lieutenant, and he 
himself hastened by great journeys into Italy. There 
he raised two legions, and drew three more, that were 
cantoned round Aquileia, out of their winter-quarters ; 
and, with these five legions, took the nearest way over 
the Alps into farther Gaul. The Centrones, Graio- 
celi, and Caturigians, seizing the higher ground, en- 
deavored to oppose his march ; but, having repulsed 
them in several encounters, he, in seven days after 
setting out from Ocelum, a city in the extreme con- 
fines of the nearer province, arrived among the Vocon- 
tians, whose territories lie within the farther province. 
Thence he led bis army into the country of the Allo- 
brogians ; and, crossing their territories, entered on 
the lauds of the Segusians. These are the first on the 
other side the Rhone, beyond the boundaries of the 
Roman province. 

9. The Helvetians had by this time marched their 
forces through the narrow pass of Mount Jura, and the 
territoriies of the Sequani ; and were come into the 
country of the iEduans, plundering their lands. The 
^duans, unable to defend themselves and possessions 
from the violence of their enemies, sent ambassadors 
to Caesar to request aid. They told him, * that such at 
all times had been their merit with the people of Rome, 
that they might challenge greater regard, than to have 
their lands laid waste, their children led into captivity, 
and their towns assaulted and taken, almost in the very 
sjg-At of a Roman army/ At tVie sam^ \Sm^ ^%q ^^ 
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Ambarri, friends and allies of the ^Eduans, sent to in- 
form him, ' that, compelled to abandon the open coun- 
try, they could hardly defend their towns from the 
rage of the enemy/ The Aliobrogians, likewise, who 
had dwellings and possessions beyond the Rhone, fled 
to him for protection, and assured him, * that there was 
nothing left them but a naked and desolate country/ 
Whereon Caesar, moved by these complaints and re- 
monstrances, resolved not to wait till the fortunes of 
his allies should be consumed, and the Helvetians ar- 
rive in the territories of the Santones. 

10. The river Arar flows into the Rhone, through the 
confines of the iEduans and Sequani, with a current 
incredibly smooth and gentle, insomuch that it is im- 
possible to distinguish by the eye, which way its waters 
glide. The Helvetians were at this time employed in 
passing it on floats and a bridge of boats. When Caesar 
was informed by his spies, that three parts of their forces 
were got over the river, and that the fourth still re- 
mained on this side, he left the camp about midnight 
with three legions, and came up with the party of the 
enemy that had not yet passed. As he found them un- 
prepared, and incumbered with their baggage, he at- 
tacked them immediately, and killed a great number 
on the spot. The rest fled, and sheltered themselves in 
the nearest woods. This was called the Tigurine Can- 
ton, being one of the four into which the whole body 
of the Helvetians are divided. This very canton, in 
the memory of our fathers, marching out of their own 
territories, had vanquished and killed the consul L. 
Cassius, and obliged his army to pass under the yoke. 
Thus, whether by chance or the direction of the im- 
mortal gods, that part of the Helvetian state which had 
brought so signal a calamity on the Rom^w ^^cy^V^^ 
wer& the £r8t to feel the weight of 1\i%\t T^^«\iX\Kw«tiX, 
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In this Ceesar avenged not only the public, but like- 
%vise his own domestic injuries ; because in the same 
battle with Cassius, was slain also L. Piso, his lieu- 
tenant, the grandfather of L. Piso, Caesar's father-in- 
law. 

11. After this battle, that he might come up with 
the remaining forces of the Helvetians, he caused a 
bridge to be made across the Arar, and carried over 
his army. The Helvetians, dismayed at his sudden ap- 
proach, as he had spent only one day in passing the 
river, which they had with the utmost difficulty accom- 
plished in twenty, sent an embassy to him, at the head 
of which was Divico, who had been general of the Hel- 
vetians in the war against Cassius. He addressed Csesar 
to this effect : * That if the people of Rome were dis- 
posed to conclude a peace with the Helvetians, they 
would go and settle in whatever country Caesar should 
think fit to assign them ; but if they persisted in the 
design of making war, he would do well to call to mind 
the ancient disgrace of the Roman people, and the valor 
of the Helvetic nation : that, in having surprised one of 
the cantons, while the others, who had passed the river, 
could not return to succor it, there was no reason to 
be much elated on the advantage, nor to despise his 
enemies: that the Helvetians had learned of their 
ancestors, to depend more on courage than on cun- 
ning and ambushes ; and it therefore imported him to 
beware, not to render the place where they were then 
posted, famous and memorable with posterity, by a new 
defeat of the Roman people, and the destruction of 
their array.' 

12. To this Caesar replied : ' That he therefore the 

less doubted of the issue, as he well knew all the cir- 

cumstancea of the affair to which the Helvetians re- 

ferred; and resented them tbe more alxoxv^'^ ^ «l^ V^ivj 
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had happened undeservedly to the Roman people : that 
had they been conscious of any injury on their side, it 
would have been easy for them to have kept on their 
guard; but herein were they deceived, that neither 
did they know of any thing which might give them 
cause of fear, nor could they apprehend they had any 
thing to fear without cause : that supposing him in- 
clined to overlook old injuries, could they expect he 
would also forget their late insults, in attempting, 
against his will, to force a passage through the pro- 
vince, and laying waste the territories of the ^duans, 
Ambarri, and AUobrogians ? That their boasting so inso- 
lently of their victory, and wondering that vengeance 
had been deferred so long, were a new set of provoca- 
tions. But they ought to remember, that the immor- 
tal gods were sometimes wont to grant long impunity, 
and a great run of prosperity to men, whom they pur- 
sued with the punishment of their crimes, that, by the 
sad reverse of their condition, vengeance might fall the 
heavier. Though these were just grounds of resentn\ent, 
yet, if they would satisfy the ^duans and their allies for 
the ravages committed in their country, as likewise the 
AUobrogians, and give hostages for the performance of 
their promises, he was ready to conclude a peace with 
them.^ Divico replied: * That such were the institu- 
tions of the Helvetians, derived from their ancestors, 
that they had been accustomed to receive, not to give 
hostages ; and that nobody knew it better than the 
Romans.' Having returned this answer, he departed. 
13. The next day they decamped. Caesar did the 
same ; and ordered all the cavalry, whom, to the num- 
ber of four thousand, he had raised in the province, 
and drawn together from the iEduans and their allies, 
to go before and observe the enem-^^'a m^ic\\« ^>x\. 
preaaing too close on their. rear, the'^ yi«t«i ^^\^^ 
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to engage in a disadvantageous place, and lost a few 
men. The Helvetians, encouraged by this success, as 
having, with no more than five hundred horse, repulsed 
so great a multitude, began to face us more boldly, 
and sometimes to sally from their rear, and attack our 
van. Caesar kept back his men from fighting ; think- 
ing it sufficient for the present, to straiten the enemy's 
forages, and prevent their ravaging and plundering the 
counti^y. In this manner the armies marched for fif- 
teen days together ; insomuch that between our van, 
and the rear of the Helvetians, the distance did not 
exceed ^ve or six miles. 

14. In the mean time Ccesar daily pressed the ^du- 
ans for the corn which they had promised in the name of 
the public : for by reason of the coldness of the cli- 
mate, (Gaul, as we have said, lying considerably to the 
north,) he was so far from finding the corn ripe in the 
fields, that there was not even sufficient forage for the 
horses. Neither could he make use of those supplies 
which came to him by the way of the Arar, because 
the Helvetians had turned ofi^ from the river, and he 
was determined not to leave them. The ^^duans put 
him off from day to day with fair speeches ; sometimes 
pretending that it was bought up, and ready to be sent; 
sometimes, that it was actually on the way. But when 
he saw no end of these delays, and that the day ap- 
proached for delivering out com to the army, calling 
together their chiefs, of whom he had a great number 
in his camp ; among the rest Divitiacus, and Liscus, 
their supreme magistrate, who is styled Vergobret in 
the language of the country, and created yearly, with 
a power of life and death ; he severely inveighed 
against them : ' That at a time when corn was neither 
to be procured for money, nor bad out of the fields, in 
so urgent a coDJiincture, and w\ii\e Wi© et^^oi^ ^^ ^'^i 
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near, they had not taken care to supply him ;' adding, 
* that as he had engaged in that war chiefly at their 
request, he had the greater reason to complain of their 
abandoning him/ 

15. On this, Liscus, moved by Csesar's speech, 
thought proper to declare what he had hitherto con- 
cealed : *■ That there were some among them whose 
authority with the people was very great ; and who, 
though but private men, had yet more power than the 
magistrates themselves. That these, by artful and 
seditious speeches, alarmed the multitude, and per- 
suaded them to keep back their corn ; insinuating, 
that if their own state could not obtain the sovereignty 
of Gaul, it would be better for them' to obey the Hel- 
vetians, Gauls like themselves, than the Romans ; 
there not being the least reason to question, but these 
last, after having subdued the Helvetians, would, along 
with the rest of Gaul, deprive the ^^duans also of their 
liberty. That the very same men gave intelligence to 
the enemy of all the designs of the Romans, and what- 
soever was transacted in their camp ; his authority not 
being sufficient to restrain them : nay, that though 
compelled by necessity, he had now made a discovery 
of the whole matter to Caesar, he was not ignorant of 
the danger to which he exposed himself by such a con- 
duct; and had, for that reason, chosen to be silent, as 
long as he thought it consistent with the safety of the 

\ state.' Caesar perceived, that Dumnorix, the brother 
of Divitiacus, was pointed at by this speech : but as 
he was unwilling that these matters should be debated 
in the presence of so many witnesses, he speedily dis- 
missed the council, retaining only Liscus. He then 
questioned him apart on what .he had just said, and 
was answered with greater courage aT\d fte^doxsv* '\^fc 

pat the same queatioDB to other 8 a\so *\w ^t\n^\&, '^\!k» 
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all confirmed the truth of what had been told him : 
*■ That Domuorix was a man of an enterprising spirit, 
fond of revolutions, and in great favor with the people, 
because of his liberality : that he had for many years 
farmed the customs, and other pubb'c revenues of the 
./Eduans, at a very low price ; no one daring to bid 
against him : that by this means he had considerably 
increased his estate, and was enabled to extend his 
bounty to all about him : that he constantly kept a 
gjeat number of horsemen in pay, who attended him 
wherever he went : that his interest was not confined 
merely to his own country, but extended likewise to 
the neighboring states : that the better to support this 
interest, he had married his mother to a man of prin- 
cipal rank and authority among the Bitnrigians, had 
himself taken a wife from among the Helvetians, and 
matched his sister and the rest of his kindred into other 
the most powerful states : that he favored and wished 
well to the Helvetians, on the score of that alliance ; 
and personally hated Caesar and the Romans, because 
by their arrival his power had been diminished, and 
Divitiacus his brother restored to his former credit and 
authority : that should the Romans be overthrown, he 
was in great hopes of obtaining the sovereignty, by 
means of the Helvetians : on the contrary, should 
they prevail, he must not only give up these hopes, 
but even all expectation of retaining the influence he 
had already acquired/ ' Cesar likewise found on in- 

' quiry, that, in the last engagement of the horse, Dum- 
norix, who commanded the iEdnan cavalry, was the 
first that fled, and by that flight struck a terror into 
the rest of the troops. 

16. These things appearing, and other undoubted 
circumstances concurring to heighten his suspicious; 

tliat be had procured for the HeVyeuau% ^^^'&sia<^ 
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throngh the territories of the Sequani ; that he had 
effected an exchange of hostages between the two na- 
tions ; that be had done all this not only without per- 
mission from him, or his own state, but even without 
their knowlege and participation ; that he was accused 
by the chief magistrate of the ^Eduans ; they seemed 
altogether a sufficient ground to Caesar, why he should 
either himself take cognizance of the matter, or order 
the state to proceed against him. One thing, however, 
still kept him in suspense : the consideration of his 
brother Divitiacus, a man of singular probity, justice, 
and moderation ; a faithful ally of the Roman people, 
and on the footing of friendship with Caesar. That he 
might not therefore give offence to one for whom he 
had so great a value ; before he took any farther step 
in the affair, he sent for Divitiacus ; and having removed 
the usual interpreters, addressed him by C. Valerius 
Procillus, a prince of the province of Gaul, his Intimate 
.^end, in whom he reposed the greatest confidence. 
He put him in mind of what had been saidofDum- 
norix in his own presence in the council of the Gauls, 
and repeated the fresh complaints made to himself 
against him in private. He urged, and even requested, 
that, without offence to him, he might either proceed 
against him himself, or order the state to take the 
matter under consideration. Divitiacus, embracing 
Caesar with many tears, begged him not to take any 
severe resolution against his brother. ' He was sen- 
sible,' he told him, ' of the truth of all that was alleged, 
and had himself more reason to be dissatisfied than any 
man : that at a time when his authority was great, both 
at home and in the other provinces of Gaul, and his 
brother but little considered on account of his youth, 
he had used his interest to bring him into c>t^^\\\ ^!cl-b^. 
tboagb Dumnorix had made use of that po^^x ^^^\x^^ 
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by his means, to diminish his favor with the people, 
and even to urge on his ruin, he nevertheless still 
found himself swayed by his affection, and a regard foi 
the esteem of the public : that should his brother meel 
with any rigorous treatment from Caesar, while he 
himself possessed so large a share of his favor, all men 
would believe it done with his consent, and the minds 
of the Gauls be for ever alienated from him/ Caesar, 
observing his concern, took, him by the hand, com- 
forted him, desired him to make an end of speaking, 
assured him, that such was his regard for him, he 
would for his sake overlook not only his own injuries, 
but even those of the republic. He then sent for Dum- 
norix, called him into his brother's presence, declared 
the subjects of complaint he had against him, mentioned 
what he himself knew, what was laid to his charge by 
the state, and admonished him for the future to avoid 
all cause of suspicion ; adding, that he would forgive 
what was past, for the sake of his brother Divitiacus. 
He appointed, however, some to have an eye over him, 
that he might be informed of his behavior, and of those 
he conversed with. 

17. The same day, having learned, by his scouts, 
that the enemy had posted themselves under a hil] 
about eight miles from his camp, he sent out a party 
to view the ground, and examine the ascent of the hill. 
These reporting it to be extremely easy, he detached 
T. Labienus, his lieutenant, about midnight, with two 
legions, and the same guides who had examined the 
ground the day before ; and having acquainted him 
with his design, ordered him to get possession of the 
top of the hill. He himself set out three hours after, 
with the rest of the army, by the same route the Hel- 
vetians had taken, and sent all the cavalry before. 
JP, Considius, an officer of reputation, yj^io V^^ ^^xn^ 
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iD the aimy of L. Sjlla, and afterwards that of M. 
Graaanty advanced with a small party, to get intelli- 
gence. 

18. At day-break, when Labienns had got posses- 
aion of the top of the hill, and Caosar was within a mile 
and a half of the enemy's camp ; while they in the 

m time, as he afterwards learnt fV-om his prisoners, 
nothing either of his, or Labienns' approach, 
Considios came galloping back, and assured Ciesar 
that the summit of the mountain was possessed by the 
enemy, and that he had seen the Gallic arms and en-< 
signs there. C»sar retired to a neighboring hill, and 
drew up his men in order of battle. Labienus, whose 
instructions were, not to engage the enemy till he saw 
the rest of the army approaching their camp, that the 
attack nKght be made on all sides at the same time, 
baring gained the top of the hill, waited the arrival of 
our men, without stirring from his post. At length, 
when the day was far spent, C»sar understood by his 
spies, that Labienus was in possession of the mountain, 
that the enemy had decamped, and that Considius, 
blinded by fear, had reported what he never saw. The 
rest of that day he followed the enemy at the usual 
distance, and encamped within three miles of them. 

19. The day after, as the time drew near for deli- 
vering out com to the army, and as he was not above 
eighteen miles from Bibracte, the capital of the ^Edu- 
ans, where he hoped to find sufficient supplies for the 
subsistence of his troops, he quitted the pursuit of the 
Helvetians, and directed his march thither. The ene« 
my, being infbrmed of this motion by some deserters, 
who had belonged to the troop of L. Emilius, an officer 
of horse among the Gauls, and either ascribing it to 
fear in the Romansy (the rather, because lVi«^ Vv^^xv^X. 
attacked them the day before, though po8«e««^^ o^ VN:^^ 

^^^' VOL. I. "a 
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higher ground,) or flattering themselves with the hope» 
of intercepting their provisions, all on a sudden changed 
their resolution, and, instead of continuing their for- 
mer march, hegan to pursue and harass our rear. Cae- 
sar observing this, retired to a neighboring hill, and 
sent his cavalry to sustain the charge of the enemy. 
In the mean time he drew up his four veteran legion* 
in three lines towards the middle of the hill ; in sueh 
a manner, that the two legions newly raised in Cisal- 
pine Gaul, and all the auxiliaries, were posted above 
them ; and the whole mountain was covered with his 
troops. He ordered all the baggage to be brought into 
one place, and committed it to the charge of those who 
stood on the upper part of the hill. The Helvetians 
following with all their forces, drew their carriages 
likewise into one place ; and having repulsed our ca- 
valry, and formed themselves into a phalanx, advanced 
in close order to attack our van. 

20. Caesar having first sent away his own horse, and 
afterwards those of all his officers, that by making the 
danger equal, no hope might remain but in victory, 
encouraged his men, and began the charge. The Ro- 
mans, who fought with the advantage of the higher 
ground, pouring their darts on the enemy from above, 
easily broke their phalanx, and then fell on them 
sword in hand. What greatly incumbered the Gauls 
in this fight, was, that their targets being many of them 
pierced and pinned together by the javelins of the Ro- 
mans, they could neither draw out the javelins, because 
ibrked at the extremity, nor act with agility in the 
battle, because deprived in a manner of the use of 
their left arms ; so that many, after long tossing their 
targets to and fro to no purpose to disengage them, 
chose rather to throw them away, and expose them* 
selves without defence to the weapons ol \\i«kx e:ii«vGA»&«. 
-Atleogth, however, being gv^xpoYfew^ m^ hi^xvkA*^^ 
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they began to give ground ; and observing a moun- 
tain, at about a mile's distance, gradually retreated 
thither. Having gained the mountain, and our men 
pursuing them, the Boians and Tulingians, who, to 
the number of fifteen thousand, covered their retreat, 
and served as a guard to their rear, falling on the Ro- 
a^s in flank as they advanced, began to surround 
tliem. This being perceived by the Helvetians, who 
had retired to the mountain, they again returned on 
ns, and renewed the fight. The Romans facing about, 
charged the enemy in three bodies ; their first and se- 
oond line making head against those who had been 
forced to retreat, and their third sustaining the assault 
of the Boians and Tulingians^^Xhe battle was bloody, 
and continued for a long time doubtful ; but the enemy 
being at last obliged to give way, one part withdrew 
towards the hill whither they had before retreated, 
and the rest sheltered themselves behind the carriages. 
During this whole action, though it lasted from one 
o'clock in the afternoon till evening, no man saw the 
back, of the enemy. The fight was renewed with great 
obstinacy at the carriages, and continued till the night 
was far spent ; for the Gauls making use of their carts 
by way of a rampart, darted their javelins on us from 
above; and some thrusting their lances through the 
wheels of the waggons, wounded our men. After a 
long dispute, we at last got possession of their baggage 
and camp» A son and daughter of Orgetorix were 
found among the prisoners. Only a hundred and 
twenty thousand of the enemy survived this defeat ; 
who, retreating all that night, and continuing their 
march without intermission, arrived on the fourth day 
in the territories of the Lingones. The Romans mean- 
while made no attempt to pursue them \ \\v^ c.^\^ ^i 
their woaoded, and of burying t\\e\T de^^<, o\^A%vci^ 
hem to contioue on the spot three daya. ^««^ «^^x 
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leii»n and neaaengen to th9 liagones, not to funikfa 
tbem with coro or, other necossams, if they would 
«void diawing on. themaeKoB the 8am« treatment with 
the fugitives ; and after a repose of three 6ay8^ set for^ 
ward to pursue then with all his forcea. 

21, The Helvetians, compelled by an. extreme want 
of all things, sent ambassadors to him to treat aboiila 
•urreoder. These meeting him on the way> and thrown 
ing themselves at his f^t, in suppliant terms, and with 
many tears, begged for peace. Gsesar gave tbem no 
ei^presa answer at that time ; only ordered the Helve- 
tians to wait for him in the place where they then were, 
which they did accordingly.. On his arrival, he de» 
manded hostagea, their arms, and the slaves who had de- 
aerted to their camp. As the execution of all this todt 
up some time, about four thousand men of the canton 
called Urbigenus, either fearing punishment, should 
they deliver up their arms, or induced by the hopes of 
escaping, (because in so great a multitude they fancied 
their flight might he concealed, nay, perhaps remain 
altogether unknown,) stole out of the camp in the be-» 
ginning of the night, and took the route of Germany 
and tlie Rhine. Ctesar being informed of it, despatched 
orders to those through whose territories they must 
pass, to stop and send them back wherever they should 
he found, if they meant to acquit themselves of favor- 
ing their escape. He was obeyed, and the fugitive 
Urbigeuians were treated as enemies. All the rest,, 
on delivering the hostages that were required of them, 
their arras, and the deserters, wore admitted to a sur- 
render. The Helvetians, Tulingians, and Latobrtgians, 
had orders to return to their own country, and rebuild 
tbe towns and villages they had burnt. And because, 
As ying- lest all their com, t^ey were utterly without 
tAe ateaaaof auhuating themBe\veB«W^^^«'\\.V(i^%x^ 
^ tAe AllobrQg^tima.Uk aupj^ly them. Cttm'^^^^^^ 
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411 this WM, that tbe lands deserted by tbe Helretians 
fBight not be left vacant, lest the Germaas beyond the 
'Rbine, drawn by the goodness of the soil, should be 
tempted to seise them, and thereby become neighbors 
4o the AUobrogians, and the Roman province in Gaul. 
The Boians, at the request of the JGduans, who es*- 
4wmed them highly on account of their valor, were 
-fwrmitted to settle in their territories ; where they as-^ 
«igned them Jands, and by degrees admitted them to all 
the rights and privileges of natives. A roll was found 
ift the Hs^eftiaa camp, written in Greele characters, 
said brougVt to Csssar. It contained a list of all who 
Ind set out on this e;iipedition capable of bearing arms ; 
likewise of the children, wovnen, and old men. By 
^dAs it appeared that the number of the Helvetians was 
two hundred and sixty '4hree thousand ; of the Talin- 
'gians, thirty^ix thousand ; of the LatobHgtans, four* 
teen thousand; -oCtke Ranraci, twenty ^three thousand ; 
Y^f the Boians, thirty-two thousand ; in all three hun^ 
idred and sixty-^^ht thousand, of which ninety-two 
thousand were fit to bear arms. A review being made 
hy Ciesar's command of those that returned to their 
own country, the number was found to be a hundred 
mnd ten thousand. 

33. The war with the Helvetians being ended, am- 
tetsadors fVom all parts of Gaul, men of principal con* 
•ideration in their several states, waited on Ceesar to 
congratulate his success. They told him, * that though 
they were sensible the people of Rome, in the war 
against the Helvetians, aieant chiefly to avenge the ia«- 
jums formeriy received from that nation, yet had the 
•event of it been highly advantageous to all Gaul ; be- 
cause, in a time of full prosperity, the Helvetians bad 
left their territories with design to rav^^ "^^vc ^!i>^ ^^&fe 
4fAer states f tliat haviag brought tbem %t\^t fNi>(j^- 
CfM^ they might dboOM themaelirett % V»^ia.\»)Aa«!L ^ 
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pleasure, and render all the rett of the country tri* 
butary/ They requested ' that they might hare hisper- 
niissioa to hold by a day prefixed, a general assembly 
of all the provinces of Gaal ; there being some things 
they wanted to discuss and propose to him, which con- 
cerned the whole nation in common/ Leave being 
granted accordingly, they fixed the day for the as- 
sembly, and bound themselves by an oath not to dis- 
cover their deliberations to any, unless named for that 
purpose by general consent. 

23. On the rising of the council, the same chiefs of 
the states as before returned to Csssar, and begged to 
be admitted to confer with him, in private, of matters 
that regarded their own and the common safety. Their 
desire being granted, they all threw themselves at his 
feet, and with tears represented, ' that it was of no 
less importance to them to have their present delibe- 
rations kept secret, than to succeed in the request they 
were going to make ; because, should any discovery 
happen, they were in danger of being exposed to the 
utmost cruelties/ Divitiacus the iEduan spoke in the 
name of the rest. He told him, * that two factions 
divided all Gaul ; one headed by the iBduans, the 
other by the Averni ; that after a contention of many 
years between these for the superiority, the Averni 
and Sequani came at last to a resolution of calling in 
the Germans : that at first only fifteen thousand had 
crossed the Rhine ; but being a wild ^nd savage people, 
and greatly liking the customs, manners, and plenteous 
country of the Gauls, others soon followed ; insomuch, 
that at present there were not less than a hundred and 
twenty thousand of them in Gaul : that the ^duans 
and their allies had frequently tried their strength 
against them in battle ; but by a succesaion of defeats 
Had lost all their nobility, senate, aad cav^Xr^ \ ^^\^ 
broken by these calamities and losaes,tiEio^^ i^TmoiVi 
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they had held the first sway in Gaul, both by their own 
Talor, and the fiEivor and friendship of the people of 
Rome, yet now they were reduced to the necessity of 
sending their principal noblemen as hostages to the 
Sequani, and of obliging themselves by an oath, neither 
to demand their hostage back, nor implore the assist- 
juice of the Roman people, nor refuse a perpetual sub- 
mission to the dominion and authority of the Sequani : 
that he alone of all the .£doans had refused to take 
the oath, or give his children for hostages, and on that 
account had fled his country, and came to Rome to im« 
plore the assistance of the senate ; as being the only 
man in the state, whom neither obligation of oath, nor 
the restraint of hostages, withheld from such a step : 
that after all, it had fared worse with the yictorious 
Sequani, than with the vanquished i£duans ; because 
Ariovistus, king of the Germans, had seated himself 
in their territories, had seized a third of their lands, 
the most fertile in all Gaul, and now ordered them to 
give up another third in behalf of the Harudes, who 
had passed the Rhine a few months before, with twen- 
ty-four thousand men, and wanted a settlement and 
habitations : that in a few years all the native Gauls 
would be driven from their territories, and all the 
Germans transplant themselves over the Rhine, the 
climate being far superior to that of their own coun- 
try, and the way of living not admitting a compari- 
son : that Arioyistus ever since the defeat of the Gauls 
at Amagetobria had behaved with unheard-of tyranny 
and haughtiness, demanding the children of the first 
nobility as hostages, and exercising all manner of 
<$ruelties on them, if his orders were not implicitly fol- 
lowed in every thing : that he was a man of a savage, 
passionate, and imperious characteT, '9v)[iO&«^QlN«^am^\!^. 
wma no longer to he borne ; and un\ea« botda T^«o^'t«fe 
4r4# foand in Cmtar and the people oi 'Rom«>/^^^«''>^ 
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must an follow the •xample of the Helv«liafi«, atiA 
like tfacKi abatdon their country, in order to find eome 
other habitation and settlement^ remote from the Ger- 
mans, wherever fbrtune should point it out to thett": 
that were these complaints and representations to eone 
to the knowlege of ArioTistns, he made no doubt of 
hia iaticting the severest punishme&ts on all the hoat^ 
Ages in his hands : but tlmt it would he easy for Caeaar, 
by his «wn authority, and that of the army he com«- 
iBMUided, by the fkm% af hie late victory, and the terror 
of the Itonian name, to hinder any more Germans 
from passiaif the Rhiue, aad to deivnd Gaul from tin 
insults of Ariovistos/ 

24. When Divitiacus had made an end of speaking, 
all who were present, with many tears, began tx> im>^ 
piore Csssar'a aid. He observed that the Sequand 
alone did nothing of all this ; but pensive, and with 
4ow»cast looks, kept their eyes fixed on the ground. 
Wondering what might be the cause, he questioned 
them on it. Still they made him no answer, but con*- 
tinued silent, as before, with the same air of Section. 
When he had interrogated them several times, without 
being able to obtain one word f n return, Divitiscus the 
iEduan again resumed the discourse, and observed, 
*• that the condition of the Sequani was by so nueh 
more deplorable and wretched than that of the rest of ' 
the Gauls, as they alone durst not, even in secret, 
iwmf^ain of their wrongs^ or apply any where for re- 
dress ; and no less dreaded the cruelty of Ariovistua^ 
when absent, than if actually present before their eyes : 
that other States had it still in their power to escape 
by flight ; but the Sequani, who had received him into 
their territories, and put him in possession of all their 
towng, were exposed 9 on discovery, to every kind of 
toroaeaW Cmamr being made aoquMUXe^ ^V\ii ^i^BiAMb 
^ioga, eneonraged tke Gaula, aii4 ^^tiAa^ V^ ^^"^^ 



m regard to fheir complftiotii. He told them, * that 
lie was in great hopes Ariovistaft, imtuced by faia ia- 
tarcesiion, and the aa^ority 6f the people of Rome, 
wonld pat an end to his oppressiona/ Having returned 
this answer, he dismissed the assembly. 

26. Many urgent reasons occurred on this occasion 
^ Cassar, why he should consider seriously of the pro- 
poaak of the Gauls, and redress the injuries of which 
they complained. He saw the iEduans, friends and 
aiilies of the people of Rome, held in subjection and 
aervitude by the Germaas, and compelled to give boat- 
agaa to Ariovistns and the Sequani ; which, in the 
present florishing state of the Roman affairs, seemed 
highly dishonorable both to himself and the common- 
wealth. He saw it likewise of dangerous consequence, 
lb aufer the Germans by little and little to transport 
themselves over the Rhine, and settle in g^eat multi- 
tndes in Gaul-; for that fierce and savage people, hay- 
ing Once posaeased themselves of the whole country of 
Gaul, were but too likely, after the example of the 
Teutonea and CimbH, to break into the Roman pro- 
tinea, and thence advance to Italy itself; more espo- 
dally as tlie Rhone was tfie Only boundary by which 
the Sequani were divided fh>m the territories of the 
republic. It therefore appeared necessary to provide 
Without delay against these evils ; and the rather, be- 
cause Ariovistus was become so insolent, and took so 
much on him, that his conduct was no longer to be 
endured. 

26. For these reasons he thought proper to send am- 
bassadors to Ariovistus, to desine he would appoint fi 
place for an interview, that they might discourse toge- 
ther about some public affairs of the highest import- 
ance to them beth. Ariovistus repWedi^ ^ \)cv%X. \1\k& 
AMd WMDted aay ttinsr of Csraar, lie wtWL\^\iVii&»^\iVv«^ 
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waited on him for that purpose ; and if Ciesar had any 
thing to desire of him, he must likewise come in. person 
to demand it : that for his own part, he could neither 
venture into these provinces of Gaul where Caesar 
commanded without an army, nor hring an army into 
the field without great trouble and expense : that he 
besides wondered extremely, what business either Cae*- 
«ar, or the people of Rome, could have in his division 

of Gaul, which belonged to him by right of conquest:^ 

Jo ^~^hi8 answer being reported to Caesar, he again sent an 
embassy to him to this effect : * that since, notwith- 
standing the great obligations he lay under both to 
himself and the people of Rome, in having, during his 
consulship, been declared king and ally by the senate ; 
he yet manifested so little acknowlegement to either, 
as even to refuse an interview, and decline treating of 
affairs that regarded the common interest: these werv^ 
the particulars he required of him ; first, not to bring 
any more Germans over the Rhine into Gaul : se- 
condly, to restore the hostages he had taken from the 
^duans, and permit the Sequani likewise to do the 
same : lastly, to forbear all injuries towards the i£du- 
ans, and neither make war on them nor their allies. That 
his compliance with these conditions would establish a 
perpetual friendship and amity between him and the 
people of Rome. But if he refused conditions so just, as 
the senate had decreed in the consulship of M. Messala 
and M. Piso, that whoever had the charge of the pro- 
vince of Gaul should, as far as was consistent with the 
interest of the commonwealth, defend the i£duans,and 
the other allies of the people of Rome ; he thought 
himself bound not to overlook their just complaints.' 

27. To this AriQvistus replied, ' that by the laws 
of war, the conqueror bad a ri^ht to impose what terms 
lie pleased on the conquered ; that m catAe^«^«»i ^V 
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this, the people of Rome did not govern the yanqaished 
hj the prescriptions of another, bat according to their 
own pleasure : that if he did not intermeddle with the 
Roman conquests, but left them to the free enjoyment 
of their rights, no more ought they to concern them- 
■eWes in what regaided him. That the JEdu&ns, hav- 
ing tried the fortune of war, had been overcome and 
rendered tributary ; and it would be the highest injus- 
tice in Caesar to offer at diminishing his just revenues: 
that he was resolved not to part with the hostages the 
iBdaans had put into his hands ; but would neverthe- 
leaf engage, neither to make war on them nor their 
allies, provided they observed the treaty he had made 
with them, and regularly paid the tribute agreed on : 
if otherwise, the title of friends and allies of the people 
of Rome would be found to stand them but in little 
»«tead : that as to Caesar's menace of not overlooking 
the complaints of the iEduans, he would have him to 
know, no one had ever entered into a war with Ario- 
vistns but to his own destruction : that he might when 
he pleased bring it to a trial, and would, he doubted 
not, soon be made sensible what the invincible 6er^ 
nans, trained up from their infancy in the exercise of 
arms, and who for fourteen years together had never 
slept under a roof, were capable of achieving.' 

28. At the same time that C»sar received this an- 
swer, ambassadors also arrived from the i£duans and 
Treviri. From the iEduans, to complain, * that the 
Hamdes, who had lately come over into Gaul, were 
plundering their territories ; insomuch, that even by 
their submissions and hostages they were not able to 
obtain peace of Ariovistus.' From the Treviri, to in** 
form him, * that a hundred cantons of the Suevians, 
headed by two brothers, Nasoa and C\rciV^t\>3A^ \a!^ 
Mrriwed on the hanks of the Rhine, wVlVi devi^ \a ct^mi^ 
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thai river/ Caraitr, deeply affected with tius iiitelli*- 
gence, determined to undertake the war without delay, 
lest this new band of Sneviane, joining the old forcei 
of Arioriitus, should enable him to make a greater 
resistance. Having therefore with all diligence pro** 
vtded for the subsistence of his army, he advasced 
towards him by great marches. 

09, The third day he was informed that Ariovistss 
Approached with all his forces to take possession of 
Vesofitio, the capital of the Sequaoi ; and that he had 
<«dready got three days inarch beyond his own territo- 
lies. Ceesar judged it by all means necessary to pre- 
test him in this design, as the town itself was not only 
fuU of all sorts of warlike ammunition, but likewise 
«trongly fortified by nature, and oommodiously sita^ 
ated lor carrying on the war : for the river Doux form- 
ing a circle round it, as if described with a pair oCc 
•compasses, leaves only an interval of six hundred feet, 
-which is also inaccessible by reason of a very high and 
steep mountain, whose bases are washed on each side 
by the riven This'moaiitain is shut in with a wall, 
which, forming a citadel, joins it to the town* Hither 
Oaesar mardied day and night without intermission; 
and, having possessed himself of the place, put a gar- 
rison into it. 

30. While he tarried here a few days, to settle the 
«rder of his convoys and supplies, the curiosity of our 
men, and the talk of the Gauls, (who proclaimed on all 
-occasions the prodigious stature of the Germans, their 
invincible courage, and great skill in arms ; insomuch, 
that in the frequent encountcn-s with them they had 
^iMind it impossible to withstand their very looks,) 
^read such a sudden terror thft»ogh the whole army, 
t/iat tbey were not a ihtie d\«ivthed by the appreben- 
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Bulitary tribanea, Iht officers of tba allies, and otken 
wlio had ¥ohiiitarily followed Cceaar from Rome ; who, 
being but little acquainted witii military affairs, la* 
■leuted tbe great danger to which they fancied them* 
■elves exposed. Some of these, on various pretences, 
desired leave to return : others, out of shame, and un-* 
willing to incur the suspicion of cowardice, continued 
IB the camp. But these last, incapable of putting on a 
dieerful countenance, and at times even unable to sup- 
press their tears, skulked in their tents, either be* 
moaning their fate, or discoursing with their compa* 
Bions on the common danger. Wills were made all 
over the camp, and the consternation began to seize 
even those of more experience, the veteran soldiers, 
the centurionst and the officers of the cavalry. Such 
ttBcmg them as affected a greater show of resolution, 
■aid it was not the enemy they feared, but the narrow 
passes and vast forests that lay between them and Ari- 
ovistuSy and the difficulty there would be in furnishing 
the army with provisions. Some even told Ccosar, that 
when he gave orders for marching, the army, attentive 
to nothing hut their fears, would refuse to obey. 

81 . Cmsar observing the general consternation, called 
a council of war ; and having summoned all the centu*- 
rions of the army to be present, inveighed against them 
with great severity, for presuming to inquire, or at all 
eoneem themselves, which way, or on what design, 
they were to march. ' Ariovistus,' he told them, * dur- 
ing his consulship, had earnestly sought the alliance of 
the Roman people. Why therefore should any one 
imagine he would so rashly and hastily depart from 
his engagements? That, on the contraryt he was him- 
self firmly persuaded, that as soon as he came to know 
kis demands, and the equal conditioua he w«l% «.W^\ %» 
propose to him, be would be ^ery iix itoia. T«^|u:!£m% 
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either his friendship or that of the people of Rome. 
But if, urged on by madness and rage, he was resoWed 
on war, what, after all, had they to be afraid of? Or 
why should they distrust either their own bravery or 
his care and conduct? That they were to deal with 
enemies of whom trial had been already made in the 
memory of their fathers, when, by the victory of C. 
Marius over the Teutones and Cimbri, the army itself 
acquired no less glory than the general who commanded 
it : that trial had likewise been lately made of them in 
Italy in the Servile war, when they had also the advan- 
tage of being exercised in the Roman discipline ; on 
which occasion it appeared how much resolution and 
constancy were able to effect ; since they had vanquished 
in the end those very enemies, armed and flushed with 
victory, whom at first they had without cause dreaded 
even unarmed. In fine, that they were the very sama 
Germans with whom the Helvetians had so often fought, 
not only in their own country, but in Germany itself, 
and for the most part came off victorious, though they 
had by no means been a match for our army : that if 
the defeat and flight of the Gauls gave uneasiness to 
any, these would readily find on inquiry that Ario- 
vistus, confining himself many months to his camp and 
fastnesses, and declining a general action, had thereby 
tired out the Gauls with the length of the war ; who, 
despairing at last of a battle, and beginning to dis- 
perse, were thereon attacked and routed, rather by 
conduct and craft than the superior valor of the Ger- 
mans. But though a stratagem of this kind might take 
with rude and uncultivated people, yet could not even 
the German himself hope that it would avail against a 
Roman army : that as to those who sheltered their co-< 
wardice under the pretence of narrow passes, and the 
difScuhy ofprocuriag provisioikSy \i« tVio^^\*\\«t^^\ 
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no small presumption in them, either to betray such a: 
distrust of their general's conduct, or offer to prescribe 
to him what he ought to do : that these things fell pro- 
perly under his care: that the Sequani, Leuci, and 
Lingones, were to furnish him with provisions : that 
the corn was now ripe in the fields ; and that them- 
selves would soon be judges as to what regarded the 
ways : that the report of the army's refusing to obey 
him gave him not the least disturbance, because he 
very well knew that no general had ever been so far 
slighted by his soldiers, whose ill success, avarice, or 
other crimes, had not justly drawn that misfortune on 
him : that in all these respects he fancied himself se- 
cure, as the whole course of his life would witness for 
his integrity, and his good fortune had shown itself in 
the war against the Helvetians : that he was therefore 
resolved to execute without delay what he otherwise 
intended to have put off a little longer; and would 
give orders for decamping the very next night, three 
hours before day, that he might as soon as possible 
know whether honor and a sense of duty, or an igno- 
minious cowardice had the ascendant in his army: 
nay, that should all the rest of the troops abandon him, 
he would, nevertheless, march with the tenth legion 
alone, of whose fidelity and courage he had no manner 
of doubt, and which should serve him for his pretorian 
guard/ Caesar had always principally favored this 
legion, and placed his chief confidence in it, on account 
of its valor. 

32. This speech made a wonderful change on the 
minds of all, and begot an uncommon alacrity and ea- 
gerness for the war. The tenth legion, in particular, 
returned him thanks, by their tribunes, for the favor- 
able opinion he had expressed of tbem, ^tv^ ^%%wx^\ 
Urn of tbeir readineaa to foUow b\m. ^ot ^^t« ^*^ 
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atber legions les9 industrious^ by th^ir tribunes and 
princifial centurions, to reconcile themselves to C^sar ; 
protestlvg they had never either doubted, or feared„ 
Mox ever imagined that it beloeged to tbem» but ta the 
general, to direct in matters of war. Having accepted 
of their subnussion, and informed hin^ae^f, by means of 

. Divitiacus, in wbom« of all the Gauls, he meet con- 
fided, that by taking a circuit of above forty ntilei ha 
night avoid the narrow passes, and lead his amy 
through an open country, he set forward three houra 
after midnight, as he had said ; and after a march of 
seven days successively, understood by his scouta that 
be was within four-aad-twenty milea of Ariovistua' 
camp» 

3d. Ariovistus, being informed of hia arrival, sent 
Ambassadors to acquaint him ' that he was now willi«g 
to accept of an interview, as they were come nearer 
one another^ and he believed it might be done without 
danger.' Cassar did not decline the proposal, imag^n-< 
ing he waa now disposed to listen to reason, since Im 
offered that of his own accord, which he had before re- 
fused at his request: neither was he without hope,, 
that in regard of the benefits he had received, both 
from himself and the people of Rome, be would, on; 
knowing his demands, desist from his obstinacy. The^ 
fifth day after was appointed for the interview^ Mean-, 
time, as ambassadors were contiaually passing and re- 
passing, Ariovistus, under pretence that he was afraid 
of an ambuscade, demanded *' that Caesar should brings, 
no infantry with him to the oonferenee : that they 
should both come atteaded by their cavalry only : that 
Otherwise he could not resolve to give him a meeting.' 
Caaaar, unwilling to drop the design of the interview,. 
^at neither caring to truat his safety to the Oauls,. 

tJiaugbt the best way waa> to diamaxxut %W V&» ^^i2^B». 
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cttalry, and give their horses to the soldiers of the 
tenth legion y who had the greatest share of his confi- 
dCQee ; that, in case of danger, he might have a guard 
09 which he conld rely. This heing done accordingly, 
one of the soldiers of that legion said, pleasantly- 
enough, ^ that Caesar had done even more than he had 
promised ; that he had only given them hopes of he* 
coming his pretorian guard, and now he had raised 
them to the rank of horse/ 

34. There was a large plain, and in the midst of it a 
rising ground of considerahle height, equally distant 
from both camps. At this place, by appointment, the 
csonference was held. Caesar stationed the legionary 
soldiers, whom he had brought with him on the horses 
of the* Gauls, two hundred paces from the mount. 
Ariovistus did the same with the German cavalry. 
The conversation was on horseback, each being ac- 
companied by ten friends, or principal officers ; for so 
ArioTistos had desired. When they were come to the 
place, Caesar began by putting him in mind of the fa- 
vors he had received both from himself and the people 
of Rome : that he had been styled friend and ally by 
the senate ; that very considerable presents had been 
sent him ; that these honors, conferred by the Romans 
on very few, and only for signal services to the state, 
had yet been bestowed on him, not on account of any 
just claim on his side, but merely by the favor of Cae- 
sar, and the bounty of the senate. He told him, like- 
wise, of the just and ancient alliance between the Ro- 
mans and the ^duans ; of the many honorable decrees 
of the senate in their favor ; that they had always held 
the first rank and authority in Gaul, even before their 
alliance with Rome ; that it was the constant maxim of 
the Roman people, not only to defend Ihevt it\<^Tv<^% 
nod aJUes in the possession of their ^\&s\. t\^\:&^ Vv\. 

C^S. VOL, I. c 
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likewise to study tbe enlargement of their honor, in-^ 
terest, and dignity ; that it could never therefore he 
supposed they would suhmit to see them stripped of 
those privileges which had belonged to them before 
they were received into their friendship. In fine, he 
concluded with repeating the same demands which he 
had before made by his ambassadors : ' that he would 
pot make war on the ^duans or their allies ; that he 
would restore their hostages ; that if he could not oblige 
any of the Germans to repass the Rhine, at least he 
would suffer no more of them to come into Gaul.' 

35. Ariovistus spoke little to Caesar's demands, but 
enlarged greatly on his own virtues : *' that he had 
crossed the Rhine, not of his own motion, but invited 
and intreated by the Gauls themselves ; that the great 
hopes and expectations they had given him had been 
his only inducement to quit his country and relations ; 
that he had settlements in Gaul assigned by the Gauls 
themselves, hostages voluntarily sent, and a tribute in 
consequence of the rights of war ; it being the constant 
practice of conquerors to impose that mark of subjec- 
tion on those they had subdued : that he had not made 
war on the Gauls, but the Gauls on him : that though 
all their several states had united against him, and 
brought up their forces with design to crush him, he 
had yet found means to vanquish and disperse them in 
one battle : that if they were again resolved to try the 
fortune of war, he was ready and prepared to receive 
them ; but if they rather chose peace, it was unjust in 
them to refuse a tribute which they had hitherto vo* 
luntarily paid : that the friendship of the people of 
Rome ought to be an honor and security to him, not a 
detriment, nor had he courted it in any other view; 
bat if by their alliance Vve must swhinit to lose his tri* 
bates and his right over the peoi^\& \i« \iaL^ «vi^A^^^^^ 
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be was no less willing to give it up than be bad been 
Ambitious to obtain it: that be had indeed brought 
oyer a multitude of Germans into Gaul, yet not with 
any design of disturbing the country, but merely for 
his own security, as appeared by his not coming but at 
the request of the natives, and his not attacking them, 
but defending himself: that his arrival in Gaul was 
prior to that of the Romans, whose army had never till 
that time passed the boundaries of their own province. 
What could they mean by coming into a country that 
belonged to him ? Or why should they concern them- 
selves with a part of Gaul that was no less his pro- 
perty than the province itself was that of the people of 
Rome ? If it would not be allowable in him to make 
any attempt on their possessions, neither could they, 
without injustice, disturb him in the enjoyment of his 
rights : that as to the pretence of alliance between the 
Romans and ^Eduans, he was not so much a barbarian, 
nor so wholly a stranger to the affairs of the world, as 
not to know, that neither had the ^duans assisted the 
Romans in the late war against the Allobrogians, nor 
received any assistance from them in their many con- 
flicts with himself and the Sequanj : that he ought to 
be jealous of Caesar's pretended regard to the ^duans, 
and had but too much reason to suspect that the con- 
tinuance of the Roman army in Gaul could be with no 
other design than that of oppressing him : that if he 
did not therefore depart, and withdraw his troops out 
of those parts, he would no longer look on him as a 
friend, but an enemy : that he was well assured, should 
be even slay him in battle, he should do a pleasure to 
many of the nobles and great men at Rome, who had 
explained themselves to him by couriers, and whose 
lavor and friendship he might procwxe ^i^ \\\^ ^^^>Okv\ 
but that if he would retire, and leave Yivixi \\iWi^>xOk- 
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disturbed possession of Gaul, he would not only amp] J 
reward him, but engage, at his own cost and hazard, 
to put an end to any war Caesar should think fit to un- 
dertake/ 

36. Many reasons were offered by Caesar, in return 
to this speech, why he could not depart from his first 
demands : * that neither his own honor, nor that of the 
people of Rome, would suffer him to abandon allies, 
who had deserved so well of the commonwealth : that 
it no way appeared to him wherein Ariovistus had a 
juster claim to the possession of Gaul than the Ro- 
mans : that the Ayerni and Ruteni had been subdued 
by Q. Fabius Maximus, who yet, contented with their 
submission, had neither reduced their country into a 
province, nor subjected it to a tribute : that if anti- 
quity of title was to decide, the Romans had an un- 
doubted right to the sovereignty of Gaul : if, on the 
contrary, the decree of the senate was to take place, 
Gaul must remain free, and subject only to its own 
laws.' 

37. Whilst these things passed at the interview, Cae- 
sar was informed that Ariovistus' cavalry were draw- 
ing nearer the mount, and had even assaulted the Ro- 
mans with stones and darts. Caesar immediately broke 
off the conference, retreated to his own men, and strictly 
charged them to forbear all acts of hostility towards the 
enemy. He did not fear the success of an action, with 
that chosen legion, against the German cavalry ; but 
he was willing to maintain a conduct perfectly clear, 
and not give the enemy the least handle to assert that 
they had been treacherously drawn into an ambuscade 
by a pretended conference. When it was known in 
the camp with what haughtiness Ariovistus had be- 

Iia ved at the interview ; that he had ordered the Romans 
to depart out of Gaul ; that Viia cav«\x^ \i»A l^^fiv ^set 
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Ciesar's gaard, and that an end bad thereby been put 
to the conference, a much greater alacrity and desire 
of figphting spread themselves through the whole army. 

d8. Two days after Arioyistus sent ambassadors to 
Caraar, to propose a renewal of the negotiation begun ; 
and that he would either again appoint a day for a 
conference, or depute some one to bring the treaty to 
a conclusion. Caesar saw no reason for granting a se- 
cond interview ; more especially when he considered 
that the time before the Germans could not be re- 
strained from falling on our men. Neither was he in- 
clined to send any of his principal officers ; it seeming 
too great a venture to expose them to the perfidy of 
these barbarians. He therefore cast his eyes on C. 
Valerius Procillus, the son of C. Valerius Caburus, a 
young man of great merit and politeness, whose father 
bad been made free of the city by C. Valerius Flaccus. 
His singular integrity, and knowlege of the language 
of the Gauls, which Ariovistus, by reason of long stay 
in those parts, spoke readily, fitted him in a particular 
manner for this embassy : and as he was likewise one 
towards whom it would no way avail the Germans to 
use any treachery, he thought him less liable to an 
ioBolt of that kind. M. Mettius was joined in commis- 
sion with him, who was allied to Ariovistus by the 
rights of hospitality. Their instructions were, to hear 
the German's proposals, and carry back a report of 
them to Csesar. But no sooner were they arrived in 
Ariovistus' camp than, in presence of the whole army, 
calling out to know their business, and whether they 
were come as spies, he commanded them to be put in 
irons, without suffering them to make any reply. 

39. The same day he came forward with all his 
forces, and lodged himself under a h\W, &\k^m\. ««.Tfi'^^% 
jSweb our itunp. The day after lie weiA Xmo m'^«^\^- 
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yond it, to cut off Ctesar's communication with tbd 
^duaiui and Sequani, from whom he received all his 
provisions. Caesar, for five days continually, drew up 
his men in order of battle before the camp, that if 
Ariovistus had a mind, he might not be without an op* 
portunity of coming to an engagement. The Germans 
kept all tbat time within their lines ; only we had daily 
skirmishes with their cavalry ; whose manner of fighting 
was this. They had about six thousand horse, who 
chose a like number out of the foot, each his man, and 
all remarkable for strength and agility. These con^ 
tinually accompanied them in battle, and served as a 
rear-guard, to which, when hard pressed, they might 
retire : if the action became dangerous, they advanced 
to their relief; if any horseman was considerably 
wounded, and fell from his horse, they gathered round 
to defend him; if speed was required, either for a 
hasty pursuit, or sudden retreat, they were become so 
nimble and alert by continual exercise, that laying 
hold of the manes of the horses, they could run as fast 
as they. 

40. Caesar finding that Ariovistus declined a battle^ 
thought it necessary to provide for the freedom of his 
convoys. With this view he marked out a place for a 
camp, six hundred paces beyond that of the enemy, 
whither he marched with his whole army drawn up in 
three lines. The first and second line had orders to 
continue under arms, and the third to employ them-» 
selves in fortifying the camp. Ariovistus sent sixteen 
thousand light-armed foot, and all his horse, to alarm 
our men, and hinder the work. But Caesar remained 
firm to his first design, ordering the two lines that cont 
tinned under arms to keep off the enemy, and the third 
to go on with the intrenchments* The work being 
£msbed, he left two legiona tVieTe, m\Jtv v«s\ ^1 ^^^ 
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auxiliaries, and carried back the other four to his 
former camp. The next day he assembled all his troops 
from both camps, drew them up according to custom, 
and offered the enemy battle ; but they still refusing 
to come to an engagement, he retired again about noon. 
ArioYistus then detached part of his forces to attack 
the lesser camp. A sharp conflict ensued that lasted 
till night. At sun-set Ariovistus thought proper to 
•sound a retreat, after many wounds given and received. 
Caesar inquiring of the prisoners why Ariovistus so 
obstinately refused an engagement, found that it was 
the custom among the Germans for the women to de- 
cide, by lots and divination, when it was proper to 
hazard a battle ; and that these had declared the army 
«ould not be victorious, if they fought before the new 
moon. 

41. The day after, Caesar having left a sufiicient 
guard in his two camps, ranged all the auxiliary troops 
before the lesser camp, placing them directly in view 
of the enemy for the greater show, because the num- 
ber of legionary soldiers was but inconsiderable, com- 
pared with that of the Germans. Then advancing at 
the head of all his forces in three lines, he marched 
quite up to the enemy's camp. On this the Germans, 
compelled by necessity, appeared before their intrench- 
ments, and having distributed their troops by nations, 
and disposed them at equal distances one from another, 
^e.Harudes, Marcomanni, Tribocci, Vangiones, Ne-> 
metes, Sedusians, and Suevians, encompassed the 
whole army with a line of carriages, to take away all 
hopes of safety by flight. The women mounted on 
these carriages, weeping and tearing their hair, con- 
jured the soldiers, as they advanced to battle, not to 
suffer them to become slaves to the Rom<iw%. C^%<^y 
tearing appointed a lieutenant and. ^xxe^Vox \^ %,'^0v\ 
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legion, to serre as witnesses of erery man's courage 
and behavior, began the battle in person at the head 
of the right wing, observing the enemy to be weakest 
on that side. The signal being giren, our men charged 
so briskly, and the enemy advanced so swiftly and 
so suddenly to meet them, that the Romans not haTing 
time to throw their darts, betook themselves imme*' 
diately to their swords : but the Germans quickly cast-* 
ing themselves into a phalanx, according to the custom 
of their country, sustained the shock with great firrn-^ 
ness. Many of our soldiers leaped on the phalanx^ 
tore up the bucklers of the enemy with their hands^ 
and wounded those that lay under them. Their left 
wing was soon routed and put to flight ; but on tht 
right they had the advantage, and were like to over-^ 
power the Romans by their number. Young Crassns^ 
who commanded the cavalry, and was more at liberty 
than those immediately engaged in the fight, observing 
this, made the third line advance to support them. Oil 
this the battle was renewed, and the enemy every 
where put to the rout ; nor did they cease their fligjfat 
till they had reached the banks of the Rhine, about 
fifty miles distant from the place of combat. There 
only a few escaped, some by swimming, others by 
boats. Of this last number was Ariovistus, who em-* 
barking in a small vessel he found by the edge of the 
river, got safe to the other side : all the rest were cut 
to pieces in the pursuit, by our cavalry. Ariovictus 
had two .wives, one a Suevian, whom he had brought 
with him from Germany ; the other a Norican, sister 
to King Vocion, whom he had married in Gaul : both 
perished in this flight. Of his two daughters, one was 
killed, the other taken prisoner. C. Valerius Pro-* 
cilJus, whom his keepers dragged after them in their 
^jgbtj bound with a triple cliaVi\^ ieW vti HiViNi C^^\ 
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person, as he was pursuing the German cavalry. Nor 
was the victory itself more grateful to that general 
than his good fortune in recovering out of the hands of 
the enemy a man the most distinguished for his pro- 
hity of the whole province of Gaul^ his intimate and 
familiar friend ; and to find the joy and success of that 
day no way diminished or clouded hy the loss of a 
person he so highly esteemed. Procillus told him 
that lots had heen thrice drawn in his own presence, to 
decide, whether he should he hurnt alive on the spot, 
of reserved for another time, and that the lot, three 
times favorable, had preserved his life. Mettius was 
likewise recovered and brought. 

42. This battle being reported beyond the Rhine, 
the Suevians, who were advanced as far as the banks 
of that river, thought proper to return to their own 
country ; but retreating in disorder and confusion, 
they were attacked by the Ubians, a people bordering 
on the Rhine, and many of them cut to pieces. Ceesar 
having in one campaign put an end to two very con- 
siderable wars, went into winter-quarters somewhat 
sooner than the season of the year required. He dis- 
tributed his army among the Sequani, left Labienus 
to command in his absence, and set out himself for 
Cisalpine Gaul, to preside in the assembly of the 
states. 
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1. In the winter, while Csesar was in Hither GauU 
as we have intimated above, he was alarmed by fre- 
quent reports, which were also confirmed by letters 
from Labienus, that all the Belgians, who, as has been 
said, possessed one of the three divisions of Gaol, had 
joined in a league against the people of Borne, and 
ratified it by an exchange of hostages. The causes of 
this confederacy were: first, their fear lest the Ro* 
mans, having subdued all the rest of Gaul, should next 
turn their arms against them ; and then the persuasions 
and importunity of some among the Celtai, many of 
whom, as they had greatly disliked the neighborhood 
of the Germans in Gaul, so were they no less dis- 
pleased to see a Roman army take up winter-quarters 
and grow habitual in the country.; others, from a 
levity and inconstancy of temper, were fond of every 
project that tended to a revolution. In fine, some were 
influenced by ambitious views, it being usual in Gaul 
for such as were most powerful in their several states, 
and had men and money at command, to exercise a 
kind of sovereignty over their fellow-subjects, which 
they foresaw would be greatly checked by the au- 
thority and credit of the Romans in Gaul. 

2. Caesar, roused by these messages and reports, 
levied two new legions in Hither Gaul, and early in 
the spring sent Q. Pedius, his lieutenant, to conduct 
them over the Alps. Himself, as soon as there began 
to be forage in the fields came to the army ; he com- 
missioned the Senones, and other Gauls who bordered 

on the Belgians, to inform themselves of the motions 
and designs of the confederateB, siiid &^\i^ Vybi \xq\sw 
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time to time an exact account. They all agreed in 
their reports, that they were levying troops, and draw- 
ing their forces to a general rendezvous : whereon, 
thinking he ought no longer to delay marching against 
them, and having settled the necessary supplies for his 
army, he decamped, and in fifteen days arrived on the 
confines of the Belgians. 

3. As his approach was sudden, and much earlier 
than had been expected, the Rhemi, who of all the 
Belgians lay the nearest to Celtic Gaul, despatched 
Iccius and Autobrigius, the two principal men of their 
state, to represent to Caesar, ' that they put them- 
selves and fortunes under the power and protection of 
the Romans, as having neither approved of the designs 
Qf the rest of the Belgians, nor had any share in their 
confederacy against the people of Rome : that, on the 
contrary, they were ready to give hostages, to execute 
his commands, to receive him into their towns, and to 
furnish him with corn and other supplies for his army ; 
that indeed the rest of the Belgians were all in arms, 
and that the Germans on this side the Rhine had asso* 
ciated with them : nay, that so universal and preva- 
lent was the infatuation, they had not even been able 
to draw ofi* the Suessiones, a people united to them by 
the nearest ties of blood and friendship, who were sub- 
ject to the same laws, lived under the same form of 
government, and acknowleged but one common magis- 
trate.^ 

4. Cassar inquiring of the ambassadors what states 
had taken up arms, of what name and consideration, 
and what forces they could bring into the field, found 
that the Belgians were for the most part Germans origi- 
nally, who, having formerly crossed the Rhine, had 
been drawn by the fertility of the coxmlx'^ Xo ^ftV^fc \». 
those parts, after dnving out tbe anciei^t \\iVkaXi\\»xiX&\ 
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that in the late eruption of the Teutones and Cimbri, 
when all the other provinces of Gaul were overrun, 
they alone had ventured to stand on their defence, nor 
suffered the barbarians to set foot in their territories ; 
whence it happened, that presuming on so well known 
an instance of their bravery, they laid claim to great 
authority, and challenged high military renown. As 
to their numbers, the Rhemi told him they could give 
him the most exact information, because in consequence 
of their affinity and neighborhood, they had opportuni- 
ties of knowing what quota of men each particular state 
had promised to furnish in the common council of Bel* 
gium. ' That the Bellovaci held the most distinguished 
rank, as surpassing all the other states in prowess, au- 
thority, and number of forces ; that they were able to 
muster a hundred thousand fighting men, and had pro* 
mised out of that number sixty thousand chosen troops, 
in consideration of which they demanded the whole ad- 
ministration of the war. That next to them in dignity 
were the Suessiones, a people bordering on their own 
territories, and possessed of a very large and fruitful 
country, over which, even of late years, Divitiacus had 
been king, one of the most powerful princes of all 
Gaul, and who, besides his dominions in those parts, 
reigned also over Britain ; that their present sovereign 
was Galba, whose singular prudence and justice had 
procured him, by the consent of all the confederates, 
the supreme command in the war : that these had within 
their territories twelve fortified towns, and promised 
to bring into the field fifty thousand men : that the like 
number had been stipulated by the Nervians, who, in-* 
habiting the remotest provinces of Gaul, were esteemed 
the most fierce and warlike of all the Belgian nations : 
tAat tie Atrebatiana were to furai&h fifteen thousand, 
tie Ambiaai ten thousand, the 'NLoiim XNv^XiXi-^^^ 
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thousand, the Menapians nine thousand, the Caletes 
ten thousand, the Yelocassians and Yeromanduans the 
like number ; the Atuatici twenty-nine thousand ; and 
the Condrusians, Eburones, Ceresians, and Psemani, 
all comprehended under the common name of Germans, 
forty thousand. 

5. CsBsar exhorting the men of Rheims to continue 
firm in their alliance, and promising amply to reward 
their fidelity, ordered the whole body of their senate 
to repair to his camp, and the sons of their principal 
nobility to be brought him as hostages, all which was 
accordingly performed by the day appointed. He then 
addressed himself to Divitiacus, the iEduan, represent- 
ing, in the warmest manner, of what consequence it 
was to the common cause to divide the forces of the 
enemy, that he might not be reduced to the necessity 
of encountering so great a multitude at once. This, he 
told him, might easily be effected, if the ^Eduans would 
march their forces into the territories of the Bellovaci, 
to pidnder and lay waste the country. With these in- 
structions he dismissed them. 

d. Meantime, being informed by his scouts, and the 
people of Rheims, that all the forces of the Belgians 
were marching towards him in a body, and that they 
were even advanced within a few miles, he made all 
the haste he could to pass his army over the Axona, 
which divides the Rhemi from the rest of the Belgians, 
and encamped on the farther side of that river. By 
this situation he secured all behindr him, covered one 
side of bis camp with the river, and rendered the com- 
munication with the Rhemi, and those other states, 
whence he expected to be supplied with provisions, 
safe and easy. Adjoining to his camp was a bridge 
over the river; there he placed a sltoTi^ ^vx^^ %cv^ 
leJft Q. Titatijia SabiouB, his \\eiiUikd.\i\.) ow XXik.^ ^"Cc^^x 
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side, with six cohorts. He then drew round bis catnp 
a ditch eighteen feet broad, strengthened with a ram- 
part twelve feet high. 

7. The Belgians, in their march, fell furiously ou 
■Bibrax, a town belonging to the Rhemi, about eight 
miles distant from Csesar's camp. The inhabitants, 
with great difficulty, held out against that day's as- 
sault. The manner of storming a town is the same 
among the Belgians as among the Gauls ; for having 
surrounded the walls with the whole body of their 
army, and by a continual discharge from their slings, 
cleared the ramparts, they approach the gates under 
covert of their bucklers, and undermine the walls* 
This was easy in the present case, because the multi- 
tude employed in throwing stones and darts was so 
great, that none of the garrison durst appear on the 
walls. When night had put an end to the assault, Ic* 
cius, who then commanded in the town, a man of prin- 
cipal rank and authority among the Rhemi, and one of 
those who had come ambassadors to Csesar to treat 
about a peace, despatched messengers to acquaint him, 
that unless he was speedily relieved, it would be im- 
possible for him to hold out any longer. 

8. Hereon Caesar, making use of those for guides 
who had come express to his camp from Iccius, de-^ 
tatched about midnight a party of Cretan and Numi- 
dian archers, with some Balearean slingers, to the as- 
sistance of the garrison. Their arrival encouraged the 
besieged to stand on their defence, and inspired them 
with hopes of repulsing the enemy, who now began to 
despair of success, when they heard that a reinforce- 
ment had entered the town. Wherefore, after a short 
stay before the place, having plundered all the country 

roundabout, and burnt the houses ax\d\\Wa.^e8 wherever 
they came, they inarched in a bod^ toNs^xda ^^^^\'% 
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tamp, and posted themselves within two miles of hid 
army, inclosing a space of more than eight thousand 
paces in circumference, as near as could he computed 
from the smoke and fires of their camp. 

9. Caesar at first resolved to avoid coming to a battle, 
as well on account of the numhers of the enemy, as 
the high opinion entertained of their courage. He 
suffered the horse, however, to engage daily in small 
skirmishes, that he might the better judge of the valor 
of the Belgian troops, and the resolution and bravery 
of his own men. Finding that the Romans were nothing 
inferior to the enemy in courage, he resolved to wait 
for them before his camp ; the ground being very com- 
modious, and as it were formed hy nature for the re- 
ception of an army : for the hill on which the camp 
stood, rising with an easy ascent from the plain, was 
but just of a sufficient breadth on the side facing the 
enemy to receive the several lines of the army, drawn 
up in order of battle. On the right hand and on the 
left the descent was steep, whereby the mountain 
swelling in front, but gradually abating its declivity as 
you advanced towards the bottom, came at last to a 
plain. Along each side of the hill Caesar dug a trench 
of about four hundred paces in length, and built forts 
at the extremities, where he placed engines to repulse 
the enemy, should they offer to attack him in flank, or 
endeavor, during the fight, to surround him with their 
numbers. These dispositions being made, and having 
left the two new-levied legions in his camp, as a body 
of reserve in case of need, he drew up the other six in 
order of battle. The Belgians likewise drew up their 
troops, and stood fronting our army. 

10. Between Caesar and the enemy there was a small 
morass. The Belgians waited to see \i \i^ >NQ\i\<\ ^^^^^^ 
it: our men, on the other hand, vrete tft«i^^ va ^TKi"e»> 
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that, should the enemy attempt to come over, they 
might fall on them, and take advantage of their con* 
fusion. Meantime the cavalry on both sides engaged ; 
but as neither army would hazard the passage of the 
morass, Cassar, who had the better in the skirmish of 
the horse, led back his men to their camp. The Bel- 
gians marched directly towards the Axona, which, as 
we have said, lay behind our camp, and, having found 
a ford, endeavored to pass over part of their army. 
Their design was, if possible, to make themselves mas- 
ters of the fort where Q. Titurius commanded, and 
break down the bridge, or, should they fail in that at* 
tempt, to ravage and lay waste the territories of the 
Rhemi, whence our.army was supplied with provisions. 
11. Csesar being informed of these things by Titu- 
rius, crossed the bridge with his cavalry, light-armed 
Nuraidians, archers, and slingers, and marched to at- 
tack the enemy. A very sharp conflict ensued ; for the 
Romans falling on them while they were yet passing 
the river, and by reason of their disorder unable to 
defend themselves, slew great numbers. The rest, who 
with undaunted courage advanced on the bodies of their 
companions, were repulsed by the multitude of darts 
from our men ; and the cavalry surrounding those that 
were already got over, put them all to the sword. The 
Belgians being thus disappointed, both in their design 
on Bibrax, and the passage of the Axona, finding too 
that provisions began to be scarce, and that our army 
could not be drawn to fight them at a disadvantage, 
called a council of war. It was there judged most ex- 
pedient to separate, and return every man to his own 
country, with a resolution, however, to assemble from 
all parts, in defence of that state whose territories 
should he £rat invaded by the Romans : for they con- 
cluded it much safer to carry on \])[k^ vi^x %x \v<v(&ft^ 
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where they might have proyisions and every thing at 
command, than venture a battle within the confines of 
a foreign state. These reasons were at the same time 
backed by a stiU more powerful consideration ; for the 
Bellovaci having intelligence that Divitiacus and the 
iEdnans were advancing towards their territories, 
could not be restrained from marching directly home- 
wards, i6 defend their own country. 

12. This resolution being taken, about the second 
watch of the night they left their camp with great 
noise and tumult, regarding neither the order of their 
march, nor the due subordination of command, but 
each man pressing for the foremost rank, that he might 
get the sooner home ; insomuch, that their retreat had 
all the appearance of a precipitate flight. Caesar, who 
had immediate notice of this from his spies, appre- 
hending some stratagem, because he as yet knew no- 
thing of the reason of their departure, would not stir 
out of his trenches. But early in the morning, on 
more certain intelligence of their retreat, he detached 
all the cavalry, under Q. Pedius and L. Arunculeius 
Cotta, his lieutenants, to harass and retard them in 
their march. T. Labienus had orders to follow with 
three legions. These falling on their rear, and pur- 
suing them many miles, made a dreadful slaughter 
of the flying troops. Whilst the rear, on finding them- 
selves attacked, faced about, and valiantly sustained 
the charge of our men, the vanguard, as fancying them- 
selves out of danger, were not to be restrained either 
by necessity or the voice of their commanders, but, on 
hearing the alarm behind them, broke their ranks, and 
betook themselves to flight. Thus the Romans, with 
little or no loss on their side, continued the slaughter 
all the remaining part of the day. About smw^^I Vck^^ 
CjBS. vol. !• \) 
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gave over the pursuit, and, in obedience to the orders 
they had received, returned to their camp. 

13. The next day, before the enemy had time to rally, 
or recover out of their consternation, Caesar led his 
army into the territories of the Suessiones, which join 
to those of the Rhemi ; and after a long march reached 
Noviodunum. He was in hopes of carrying the town 
by assault, because he understood it was destitute of a 
garrison ; but as the ditch was broad, and the wall 
very high, the defendants, though few in number, 
withstood all his efforts ; wherefore, having fortified 
his camp, he began to provide engines, and get every 
thing in readiness for a siege. Meantime such of the 
Suessiones as had escaped the late slaughter threw 
themselves during the night into the town. But Caesar 
advancing his preparations with great expedition, and 
approaching under cover of his mantelets to the very 
walls, where he cast up a mount, and planted his 
battering towers, the Gauls, astonished at the greatness 
of the works, as having never seen or heard of any 
such before, and at the despatch wherewith they were 
<;arried on, sent deputies to treat about a surrender, 
and, by the mediation of the Rhemi, obtained condi- 
tions of peace. 

14. Caesar having received the principal men of their 
state as hostages, amongst whom were the two sons of 
Galba, their king, and obliged them to deliver up all 
their arms, admitted the Suessiones to a surrender, 
and led his army against the Bellovaci. These, retiring 
with their effects into Bratuspantium, their capital city, 
and understanding that Caesar was advanced within five 
miles of the town, sent a deputation of all their old 
men, who came forth in venerable procession to meet 

him, signifying, by outstretched hands, and in the 
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most submissive terms, that they put themselves under 
his power aud protection, nor pretended to appear in 
arms against the people of Rome : and when he ap- 
proached still nearer the city, and encamped within 
view of the walls, the women and children .from the 
ramparts, with extended arms, according to the custom 
of their country, besought the Romans for peace. 

15. Hereon Divitiacus, who, after the retreat of the 
Belgian army, bad dismissed the iEduans, and re- 
turned to Csesar's camp, interposed in their behalf, 
representing * that the Bellovaci had always lived in 
strict friendship and alliance with the^duans: that 
the artful insinuations of their chiefs, who misrepre- 
sented Caesar, as one that had enslaved the JEdusm 
state, and held it under an ignominious tyranny and 
oppression, had alone induced them to forsake their 
ancient allies, and take up arms against the people of 
Rome: that the authors of this advice, seeing its per- 
nicious effects, and the ruin they had brought on their 
country, were retired into Britain : that not only the 
Bellovaci themselves, but the ^duans too, in their 
behalf, implored his clemency and forgiveness: that 
in granting their request, he would greatly enlarge the 
credit and authority of the iEduans among the Belgian 
states ; which was of so much the greater moment, as 
in all their wars they were wont to have recourse 
to them for assistance.^ Caesar, out of regard to Divi- 
tiacus and the iEduans, promised to grant them pardon 
and protection ; but as they were possessed of very ex- 
tensive territories, and surpassed in power and number 
of forces all the other Belgian states, he demanded six 
hundred hostages. 

16. These being accordingly delivered, together with 
all their arms, Caesar left their city, aud advanced. \^\V^ 

'the country of the Ambiani, wbo s\i\>m\\\fc^ \VBk\sk&^x- 
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ately on his approach. AdjoiniDg to them were the 
Nerrians : of whose manners and genins Caesar in- 
quiring, found * that they suffered no resort of mer- 
chants into their cities, nor would aDow of the importa- 
tion of wine, or other commodities tending to luxury ; 
as imagining that therehy the minds of men were enfee- 
bled, and their martial fire and courage extinguished : 
that they were men of a warlike spirit, but altogether 
unacquainted with the refinements of life: that they 
continually inreighed against the rest of the Belgians, 
for ig^ominiously submitting to the Roman yoke, and 
abandoning the steady brarery of their ancestors. In 
fine, that they had openly dedared their resolution of 
neither sending ambassadors to Caesar, nor accepting 
any terms of peace.' Caesar, after a march of three 
days, across their territories, understood from some 
prisoners, *. that he was now advanced within tea 
miles of the Sambre, on the other side of which the 
enemy had posted themselves, and there waited the 
coming up of the Romans : that they had been joined 
by the Atrebatians and Yeromanduans, neighboring 
nations, whom they had persuaded to take part in, and 
share the fortune of the war : that they expected also 
to be reinforced by the Atuatici, who were already on 
their march : and that all their women, and such as on 
account of their age were unfit to bear arms, had been 
conveyed to a place of safety, inaccessible by reason 
of the marshes that surrounded it/ 

17. Caesar, on this intelligence, sent his scouts and 
centurions before to choose out a convenient place for 
his camp. Meantime, as many of the Belgians who had 
lately submitted, and also not a few Gauls, followed 
the Roman army; some of these, as was afterwards 
known from the prisoners, observing the order and 
diapoaitioB of our march> deaeiied. m li^<^ iiV^\ \s^^^ 
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aneinyy and informed tbem ' that the several legions 
were separated from one another by a number of car- 
riages posted between them : that they would therefore 
hsLYe a favorable opportunity, as aoon as the first legion 
bad arrived in the camp, and while the rest were yet a 
great way behind, of falling on it incumbered with the 
^i^Sg&go, and obtaining an easy victory ; by which, and 
the plunder of the carriages, they would strike such a 
terror through the whole army as must necessarily 
draw after it a total defeat.' This advice was the more 
readily listened to, because of old, the Nervians, being 
▼ery weak in horse, (nor even as yet have they greatly 
increased their strength this way, placing their whole 
eonfidence in their foot,) in order to secure themselves 
against the inroads of the cavalry of the neighboring 
nations, had every where fortified the country with 
barricadoes of young trees ; which being split in the 
middle, and bent down on both sides, the void spaces 
were so closely interwoven with brambles, thorns, and 
a multitude of boughs, issuing from the trees them- 
aelves, that they formed a fence not only impossible to 
be passed, but even to be seen tiirough. As these, 
therefore, must greatly impede and perplex the march 
of the Roman army, they thought the advice given 
them by the Belgians was by no means to be neg- 
lected. 

18. The place chosen by our men for their camp was 
a hill, running with an even descent from the summit 
till it reached the banks of the Sambre. . Directly op- 
posite to this, on the farther side of the river, and at 
the distance of about two hundred paces, was another 
hill, of a like acclivity with the former, plain and open 
round the bottom, but covered on the top with woods, 
ao thick, that they hindered the prospect. kmoTi\^>\i'^%^ 
moodg the enemy lay concealed » and onV^ 9l tovt «.^^' 
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drons of horse appeared on tbe open ground by the 
river side, whose depth in that place did not exceed 
three feet, 

19. Caesar having sent the cavalry before, followed 
himself with the rest of the army. But the order and 
disposition of his march differed from the account given 
in to the enemy by the Belgians : for knowing that the 
Nervians were near, he led up six legions in front, 
ready equipped for battle, according to his usual cus- 
tom. After them followed the baggage of the whole 
army ; and then the two new legions, who closed the 
march, and served as a guard to the carriages. Mean- 
time the Roman cavalry, with the slingers and archers, 
having passed the river, engaged the enemy's horse : 
but as they retired from time to time into the woods, 
and again sallied on our men, who durst not pursue 
them beyond the open ground, the six legions that 
formed the van, coming up during these successive 
rencounters, began to intrench themselves. When the 
first line of our carriages appeared within sight of those 
that lay concealed in the woods, which was the time 
previously concerted by the enemy for giving the on- 
set, the Nervians, who stood ready drai^ii up within 

. the thicket, and had mutually exhorted one another to 
a resolute behavior, rushed suddenly forward with all 
their forces, and fell furiously on our cavalry. These 
being easily repulsed and broken, they ran down with 
incredible speed to the Sambre ; insomuch, that at one 
and the same instant they seemed to be in the woods, 
in the river, and charging our men on tbe other side. 
Nor were they less expeditious in mounting the hill, 
and attacking those who were employed in fortifying 
tbe camp, 
2(K Now had Csesar all tbe parts of a general on his 

hands at once : to erect tbe statidatd,, viYaObi \i«i& ^^ 
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signal for the men to fly to arms ; to proclaim the battle 
hy sound of trumpet; to draw off the soldiers from the 
works ; to recall those that were gone to fetch mate- 
rials for the rampart ; to draw up the army in order of 
battle ; to encourage his men, and give the word of 
onset : in roost of which he was prevented by the 
shortness of the time, and the sudden assault of the 
enemy. In this emergency two things chiefly contri- 
buted to the preservation of the Romans : one, the abi- 
lity and experience of the soldiers, who, practised in 
former battles, knew their duty, and what was expe- 
dient in the present conjuncture, no less than the offi- 
cers themselves ; the other, the orders given by Caesar 
to his several lieutenants, not to quit the works, and 
the legions where they commanded, till the fortifica- 
tions of the camp were finished : for these, on seeing 
the danger, and sudden approach of the enemy, waited 
not .for new instructions from the general, but gave 
forth such orders as their own prudence and the pre- 
sent necessity suggested. 

21. Caesar having made the necessary dispositions, 
ran to encourage his men ; and, as chance ordered it, 
fell in with the tenth legion. When exhorting them in 
few words to exert their wonted bravery, and manfully 
sustain the assault without terror or dismay, as he saw 
the enemy within reach of dart, he gave the signal to 
engage. Hastening thence to another quarter of the 
field, he found the battle already begun. So short was 
the time allowed us to prepare ourselves, and such the 
resolution and impetuosity of the Nervians in rushing 
to the encounter, that neither could the ofiicers find 
leisure to regulate the ensigns, nor the soldiers to put 
on their helmets, or uncase their targets. Each man, 
as he arrived from the works, joined himself to l!x^^\^\. 
standard that came in his way, that \ie td\^\. i^^W^^^ 
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that time in looking for his own company, which was to 
he employed in fighting the enemy. 

22. The army heing drawn up, rather according to 
the nature of 'the place, the decliyity of the hill, and 
the particular necessity of the time, than agreeahly to 
order and the rules of war ; as the legions were forced 
to engage separately, some in one place, some in ano- 
ther, and the view of the fight was every where inter- 
rupted by the thick hedges described above ; it was 
not possible in these circumstances to distinguish with 
any certainty where to send the necessary supplies, 
how to provide against the exigences of the field, nor 
indeed for one man to have an eye to all the occur- 

/ rences that called for notice and redress. In such an 
unequal situation of things, therefore, much room was 
left for the various events and interposition of for- 
tune. 

23. The soldiers of the ninth and tenth legions, who 
were on the left of the army, having cast their darts, 
advanced against the Atrebatians, with whom it was 
their fortune to engage. These, now weary, breath- 
less, and overpowered with wounds, , were quickly 
driven from the higher ground quite back to the Sam- 
bre, where the Romans, still pressing them sword in 
hand, slew great numbers as they endeavored to pass 
the river. Nor did our men decline pursuing them to 
the other side; but following too far, till they were 
drawn into a place of disadvantage, the enemy sud- 
denly faced about, and renewed the charge ; yet were 
a second time obliged to betake themselves to flight. 
So, likewise, in another quarter of the field, the ele- 
venth and eighth legions, having overthrown the Ve- 
romauduans, against whom they fought, drove them 

from the higher ground to the very banks of the river* 
^. Aa by this means the front and \el\. «^^^ ^i V!{^ 
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Roman camp lay in a manner quite exposed, (for the 
twelfth legion, and, not far from that, the seventh, 
were posted in the right wing,) the Nervians, headed 
hy Boduognatus, their king, advanced thither in a 
close body ; and whilst one party endeavored to sur- 
round the legions, by taking them in flank, the rest 
mounted the hill, in order to get possession of the 
camp. At the same time our cavalry, with the light- 
armed infantry, who in the very beginning of the en- 
gagement had been repulsed and broken, as' we have 
related above, returning to the camp, and meeting the 
enemy in front, again betook themselves to flight. The 
servants too of the army, who from the top of the hill 
had beheld our men victorious, and pursuing the enemy 
across the river, having sallied out for the sake of 
plunder, when they now looked back,- and saw the 
Nervians in possession of the camp, fled with the ut- 
most precipitation. This confusion was still more in- 
creased by the clamor and uproar of those that attended 
the carriages ; insomuch, that the panic spreading on 
all sides, each man thought of providing for his safety 
by flight. The cavalry of Treves, who were in the 
highest esteem among the Gauls for their valor, and 
had been sent by the state to reinforce Caesar's army, 
alarmed by these several appearances, when they saw 
our camp filled with multitudes of the enemy, the le- 
gions overpowered, and in a manner quite surrounded ; 
the horse, archers, slingers, and Numidians routed, 
dispersed, and flying on all hands ; imagining all was 
lost, returned to their own country, and reported that 
the Romans were utterly overthrown, and their camp 
and baggage in possession of the enemy. , 

26. Caesar, having encouraged the tenth legion, has- 
tened to the right wing of the army. He t\iet^ ^^stox^Al 
big men overpowered by the euemy \ Wlq «tL%\^^ ^\^^ 
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twelfth legion all crowded into one place, and the sol- 
diers themselves standing so close together, that they 
had not room to use their arms ; all the centurions of 
the fourth cohort slain, the standard-bearer killed, and 
the standard taken ; the centurions of the other cohorts 
almost all either killed or dangerously wounded ; among 
these P. Sextius Baculus, the first centurion of the le- 
gion, a roan of great courage, so weakened by the mul- 
titude of his wounds, that he was hardly able to sup- 
port himself; the rest discouraged, and avoiding the 
fight, and some even running away, because abandoned 
by the troops that were to sustain them ; the enemy 
pressing vigorously in front from the lower ground, 
and at the same time flanking the legions on either 
side with great fury : in a word, things reduced to the 
last extremity, and no body of reserve to restore the 
battle. Whereon, snatching a buckler from a soldier, 
who stood in the rear of the legion, for he himself was 
come thither without one, and pressing to the front of 
the battle, he called the centurions by name, encou- 
raged the rest, and commanded the soldiers to advance 
the ensigns, and widen their ranks, that they might be 
the more at liberty to use their swords. His arrival 
inspiring the men with hope, and reviving their cou- 
rage, as every one was ambitious of distinguishing 
himself in the presence of his general, and even in his 
greatest extremity, redoubled his efforts, the progress 
of the enemy was a little checked. 

26. Ccesar observing that the seventh legion, which 
fought at some distance from the other, was likewise 
very much pressed by the enemy, commanded the mi- 
litary tribunes to draw the two legions together by de- 
grees, and joining them back to back, oppose the enemy 
with a double front. This being done, as they were 
now in a condition to support eac\iO\VieT,wv^\ii^ViTi\j|jKt 
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feared being surrounded, they began to make a more 
vigorous opposition, and fight with greater courage. 
Meantime the two new legions that formed the rear of 
our army, and had been appointed to guard the bag- 
gage, hearing of the battle, advanced with all possible 
speed, and were seen by the Nervians from the top of 
the hill ; and T. Labienus, who had made himself mas- 
ter of the enemy's camp, observing from the higher 
ground how matters went on our side, detached the 
tenth legion to our assistance. These understanding, 
by the flight of our cavalry and servants, the distress 
we were in, and the danger that threatened the camp, 
the legions, and the general, made all the haste they 
could to join us. 

27. The arrival of this detachment produced so great 
a change in our favor, that many of the soldiers, who 
before lay oppressed with wounds, now resuming cou- 
rage, and supporting themselves with their shields, re- 
newed the fight. Nay, the very servants of the camp, 
observing the consternation of the enemy, unarmed as 
they were, rushed amongst their armed battalions. The 
cavalry, too, striving by extraordinary efibrts of valor 
to wipe away the ignominy of their late flight, charged 
the enemy in all places where the void spaces between 
the legions suflered them to advance. Meantime the 
Nervians, though now reduced to the last extremity, 
exerted themselves with such determined courage, that 
their front ranks being cut ofi*, those who stood behind 
mounted the bodies of the slain, and thence continued 
to maintain the fight ; and when these too, by their fall, 
had raised a mountain of carcasses, such as remained, 
ascending the pile, poured their javelins on us as from 
a rampart, and even returned the darts thrown at them 
by our men. Fame therefore deceived not iu ^to- 
clajmiDg so loudly the bravery of a peo\JV©,^\i^ ^>aa>. 
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▼entared to cross a very broad river, climb the steep- 
est banks, and rush on an enemy possessed of all the 
advantages of ground: difficulties which, though seem- 
ingly insurmountable, appeared yet as nothing to men 
of their resolution and magnanimity. 

28. The battle being ended, and the name and nation 
of the Nervians in a manner quite extinguished, the 
old men, (who, with the women and children, as we 
have related above, had been conveyed into a place 
surrounded with bogs and marshes,) hearing of this 
terrible overthrow, and judging that nothing would be 
able to stop the progress of the conquerors, or protect 
the conquered from their victorious arms, resolved, 
with the consent of all that survived the late disaster, 

. to send ambassadors to Caesar and surrender them- 
selves. These, in reciting the calamities of their coun- 
try, represented, that of six hundred senators, there 
remained only three ; and that, from sixty thousand 
fighting men, they were reduced to five hundred. Cae- 
sar, as a proof of his compassion towards this brave 
and unfortunate people, readily took them under his 
protection ; allowing them free and full possession of 
their towns and territories, and strictly commanding 
all the neighboring nations to abstain from injuries and 
wrongs. 

29. The Atuatici, of whom mention has been made 
above, being on their march with all their forces to 
join the Nervians, and bearing of their defeat, imme- 
diately returned home ; when, abandoning all their 
other towns and castles, they conveyed themselves and 
their riches into a place of great strength, which nature 
had fortified with uncommon care ; for it was on every 
side surrounded with high rocks and precipices, having 

only one avenue of about two hundred feet broad, that 
spproacbed the town with a gentle nsm^* lA^t^^e^ 
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raised a double wall of prodigious beigfat, wbereon, as 
a farther security, they laid great numbers of huge 
stones, and strong pointed beams. This people were 
descended from the Teutones and Cimbri, who, in their 
march towards the Alps and Italy, left their heavy 
baggage on this side the Rhine, with a detachment of 
six thousand men to guard it. These, after the final 
overthrow of their countrymen, being for many years 
harassed and persecuted by the neighboring states, 
sometimes invading others, sometimes defending them- 
selves, at last, with the consent of all the bordering 
nations, obtained peace, and chose this place for a ha- 
bitation. 

30. On the first arrival of the Roman army, they 
made frequent sallies from the town, and engaged our 
men in small skirmishes. But Caesar having drawn a 
line of contravallation, twelve feet high, fifteen miles 
in circumference, and every where well fortified with 
redoubts, they kept themselves within their walls. 
When we had now finished our approaches, cast up a 
mount, and were preparing a tower of assault behind 
the works, they began at first to deride us from the 
battlements, and in reproachful language ask the mean- 
ing of that prodigious engine raised at such a distance ! 
With what hands or strength, men of our size and 
make (for the Gauls, who are for the most part very 
tall, despise the small stature of the Romans,) could 
hope to bring forward so unwieldy a machine against 
their walls? 

31 . But when they saw it removed, and approaching 
near the town, astonished at the new and unusual ap- 
pearance, they sent ambassadors to Csesar to sue for 
peace. These being accordingly introduced, told -him 
* that they doubted not but the Romans weie ^vdft^ \&. 
ibeir wars by the gods themselveB*, \t &«^iD\Tv^\.^^^scft. 
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a more than human task to transport with such facility 
an engine of that amazing height, hy which they were 
brought on a level with their enemies, and enabled to 
engage them in close fight: that they therefore put 
themselves and fortunes into his hands, requesting 
only, that if his clemency and goodness, of which they 
had heard so much from others, had determined hiin 
to spare the Atuatici, he would not deprive them of 
their arms : that the neighboring nations were almost 
all their enemies, as envying their superior valor; nor 
would it be possible for them to defend themselves 
from their attacks, if their arms were taken away : in 
fine, that if snch must be their fate, they would rather 
choose to undergo any fortune from the hands of the 
Romans than expose themselves to be cruelly butchered 
by those over whom they had been wont to exercise 
dominion/ 

32. To this Caesar replied, * that in regard of his 
usual conduct on these occasions, rather than for any 
merit of theirs, he was willing to grant them terms of 
peace, provided they submitted before the battering- 
ram touched their walls ; but that no surrender would 
be accepted unless they agreed to deliver up their 
arms : that he would take the same care of them as he 
had before done of the Nervians, and lay his express 
commands on the neighboring nations to abstain from 
all injuries towards a people who had put themselves 
under the protection of the Romans.' The ambassa- 
dors returning with this answer to their countrymen, 
they accepted in appearance the conditions offered 
them by Caesar, and threw so vast a quantity of arms 
into the ditch before the town, that the heap almost 
reached to the top of the wall. Nevertheless, as was 
afterwards known, they retained about a third part, 
and concealed them privately "w\1i\i\a K^i^ Aq^\i* '^^'t 
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gates being thrown open, they enjoyed peace for the 
remaining part of that day. 

33. In the evening Csesar ordered the gates to be 
shut, and the soldiers to quit the town, that no injury 
might be offered to the inhabitants during the night. 
Whereon the Atuatici, in consequence of a design they 
had before concerted, imagining that the Romans, after 
a surrender of the place, would either set no guard at 
all, or at least keep watch with less precaution ; partly 
arming themselves with such weapons as they had pri- 
vately retained, partly with targets made of bark or 
wicker, and covered over hastily with hides, made a 
furious sally about midnight with all their forces, and 
charged our works on that side where they seemed to 
be of easiest access. 

34. The alarm being immediately given, by lighting 
fires, as Csesar had before commanded, the soldiers ran 
to the attack from the neighboring forts. A very sharp 
conflict ensued ; for the enemy, now driven to despair, 
and having no hope but in their valor, fought with all 
possible bravery, though the Romans had the advan- 
tage of the ground, and poured their javelins on them 
both from the towers and the top of the rampart. About 
four thousand were slain on the spot, and the rest 
obliged to retire into the town. Next day the gates 
were forced, no one offering to make the least resist- 
ance, and the army having taken possession of the 
place, the inhabitants, to the number of fifty-three 
thousand, were sold for slaves. 

35. About the same time P. Crassus, whom Caesar 
had sent with a legion against the Venetians, Unel- 
lians, Osismians, Curiosolitae, Sesuvians, Aulerci, and 
Rhedones, maritime states inhabiting along the sea 
coast, despatched messengers to acquaint him that all 
these nations bad submitted to the domvtaovi ^\k^ ^^a^- 

tbority of the Romana. 
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36. The campaign being ended, and all the proyinces 
of Gaul subdued, such was the opinion conceived of 
this war amongst all the barbarians round about, that 
even the nations beyond the Rhine sent ambassadors 
to Caesar, offering to give hostages, and submit to his 
commands. But he being then in haste to return to . 
Italy and lUyricum, ordered them to attend him the 
next spring* Meantime, having disposed his army into 
winter-quarters in the territories of the Andes, Turones 
and Carnutes, which states lay the nearest to the pro- 
yinces that had been the seat of the war, he bimself set 
out for Italy. The senate being informed of these 
successes by Caesar's letters, decreed a thanksgiving of 
fifteen days ; a number never allowed to any general 
before. 



BOOK III. 

1. CiESAR, on his departure for Italy, sent Sergius 
Galba with the twelfth legion, and part of the cavalry, 
against the Nantuates, Yeragrians, and Seduni, whose 
territories extend from the confines of the. Allobro- 
gians, the lake Lemanus, and the river Rhone, all the 
way to the top of the Alps. His design in this expedi- 
tion was to open a free passage over those mountains 
to the Roman merchants, who had hitherto travelled 
them with ereat danger, and subject to many grievous 
exactions. Galba, whose ordeTa «i\ao \«^t« V^ ^\1l1l the 
legion into winter-quarters iiit\ioae'^«tla,\^^^ wwix 
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necessary, after some saecessful encounters, and making 
liiniself master of seyeral forts, was addressed by am- 
bassadors from all nations round. Having settled the 
terms of peace, and received hostages for their fidelity, 
he resolved to quarter two cohorts among the Naii» 
taates, and himself, with the other cohorts, to winter 
in a town of the Yeragrians, called Octodurus. This 
town, which is situated in the midst of a valley, on a 
plain of no great extent, is bounded on all sides by 
very high mountains. As it was divided into two parts 
by a river, he left one part to the Gauls, and assigned 
the other to his legion for their winter-quarters, com- 
manding it to be fortified with a ditch and rampart. 

3. After many days spent here, and that orders had - 
been given for the bringing in of corn to supply the 
camp, he was suddenly informed by his spies that the 
Gauls had abandoned in the night that part of the city 
allotted to them, and that the impending mountains 
were covered with great multitudes of the Yeragrians 
and Seduni. Many reasons conspired to induce the 
Gauls to this sudden resolution of renewing the war, 
and falling on our men. First, the small number of 
the Roman troops, who were therefore despised by the 
enemy, as not amounting in all to one legion ; two in- 
tire cohorts having been detached, and even of those 
that remained with Galba, many being gone out in 
quest of provisions ; and then their persuasion, that 
by reason of the inequality of the ground, where it 
would be easy for them to pour on us from the tops of 
the mountains, and overwhelm us with their darts, our 
men would not be able to stand the very first assault. 
Add to all this, their inward regret at seeing their 
children torn from them under the name of hostages ; 
and that they firmly believed it to be the des\%ti qI \\v^ 
BcmBDH, in aeimng the summits of the mo\)LTi\»i\i%) ti^'V. 

CMS. * VOL. I. ^ 
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only to open a free passage over the Alps, but to se- 
cure to themselves the perpetual possession of those 
parts, and annex them to the adjoining province. 

3. On this intelligence, Galba, who had neither com- 
pleted the fortifications of his camp, nor laid in suffi- 
cient store of corn and other provisions, as little appre- 
hending an insurrection of this kind among a people 
that had submitted and given hostages, having speedily 
assembled a council of war, began to ask their advice 
in the present exigence. As the danger which threat- 
ened them was sudden and unexpected, and as they 
saw the mountains on every side covered with multi- 
tudes of armed soldiers, insomuch, that there was no 
room to hope either for succors or any convoys of pro- 
vision, because the enemy were in possession of all the 
avenues to the camp ; some believing the case to be 
altogether desperate, proposed to abandon the baggage, 
and attempt by a sally the recovery of their old quar- 
ters. But the greater number were for reserving this 
expedient to the last extremity, and in the mean time 
to wait the decision of fortune, and in the best manner 
they were able defend the camp. 

4. After a short space, and even before there was suf- 
ficient time for the putting in execution what had been 
resolved on, the enemy, at a signal given, came rush- 
ing on us from all parts, and began the assault by a 
shower of stones and darts. Our men at first made a 
brave and vigorous resistance, plying them with their 
javelins from the ramparts, whence not a single weapon 
was discharged in vain ; and as any part of the camp 
appeared hard pressed for want of men to defend it, 
thither they ran, and made head against the assailants. 
But in this the Gauls had greatly the advantage, that 

when fatigued with the len^h of the fight they found 
tbemselrea under a neces^ty to tetvi^t it^^ \&«<^ v^at 
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ceeded in their place, whereas on our side, by reason 
of the small number of troops, no resource of this kind 
was left ; so that not only such as were wearied with 
fighting were yet obliged to continue at their posts, but 
we could not even permit the wounded to retire, or for 
a moment to abandon the charge. 

5. The battle had now lasted upwards of six hours 
without intermission, insomuch, that the Romans not 
only found their strength greatly exhausted, but even 
began to be in want of weapons wherewith to annoy 
the enemy. The Gauls, on the other hand, urged the 
combat with greater fury than ever, and meeting with 
but a faint resistance, fell to demolishing the ramparti 
and filling up the ditch. All was giving way before 
them, when P. Sextius Baculus, a centurion of the 
first rank, the same who, as we have related above, re- 
ceived so many wounds in the battle against the Ner- 
vians; as likewise C. Volusenus, a military tribune, 
one equally distinguished for his conduct and bravery, 
came to Galba, and represented that the only refuge 
now left, was by a sudden sally to put all on the issue 
of a bold attack. Accordingly Galba, calling the cen- 
turions together, by them gave immediate notice to the 
soldiers to keep for some time only on the defensive, 
and having provided, themselves with the weapons 
thrown at them by the enemy, and a little recovered 
their strength, on a signal given, to sally out of the 
camp, and place all their hopes of safety in their valor. 
These orders were exactly followed ; and the Romans 
rushing furiously on the enemy from all parts, neither 
gave them time to comprehend the meaning of so un- 
expected an attack, nor to recover out of the confusion 
into which it had thrown them. Thus fortune changing 
sides, they every where surrounded and ^ul \.<^ >}6w<^ 
Bwordihe Gauls, who had so .lately eii\«t\ai\i^^V^^^% 
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of mastering onr camp. Of thirty thousand armed 
troops, which number, as appeared afterwards, were 
present in this assault, more than ten thousand perished 
in the field. The rest fled in great terror and confusion, 
and were even forced to abandon the summits of the 
mountains. The Romans seeing the enemy intirely 
dispersed, and obliged every where to throw down 
their arms, quitted the pursuit, and retired within their 
in trench men ts. 

6. Afler this battle, Galba, unwilling a second time 
to expose himself to the inconstancy of fortune, and 
besides, considering that he had met with an opposition 
he little expected when he first resolved to winter in 
these parts ; above all, finding himself in great want 
of corn and forage, the next day set fire to the town, 
and began his march back into the prpvince. As there 
was no enemy in the field to disturb or oppose 'him in 
his retreat, he brought the legion safe into the country 
of the Nantnates, and thence into the territories of the 
Aliobrogians, where he put them into winter-quarters. 

7. The insurrection being thus intirely quelled, Cae- 
sar, for many reasons, believed that Gaul was now re- 
stored to a state of tranquillity. The Belgians had 
been overcome, the Germans expelled, and the Seduni 
and other inhabitants of the Alps forced to submit. 
He therefore, in the beginning of winter, ventured on 
a progress into Illyricum, from a desire he had to visit 
those nations, and acquaint himself with the country, 
when all on a sudden a new war broke out in Gaul. 
The occasion of it was as follows : the seventh legion, 
commanded by young Crassus, was quartered among 
the Andes, a people bordering on the ocean. As there 
was great scarcity of corn in these parts, Crassus sent 

some oiBcerq of the cavalry and military tribunes to 
solicit a supply from tbe iie\gbi\)OTVi\% «\&\a^« ^^ ^y^ 
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Bnmber were T. Terrasidius, sent to the Eusubians ; 
Iff. Trebius Gallas, to the Curiosolitse ; and Q. Vela- 
niiis, and T.* Silins, to the Venetians. 

8. This last state is by far the most powerful and 
considerable of all the nations inhabiting along the sea- 
coast ; and that not only on account of their vast ship- 
ping, wherewith they drive a mighty traffic to Britain, 
and their skill and experience in naval affairs, in which 
they greatly surpass the other maritime states ; but be- 
cause lying on a large and open coast, against which the 
sea rages with great violence, and where the havens, 
being few in number, are all subject to their jurisdic- 
tion, they have most of the nations that trade in those seas 
tributaries to their state. Among them the revolt be- 
gan, by detaining Silius and Velanius, as by this means 
they hoped to recover the hostages they had put into 
the hands of Crassus. The neighboring states, moved 
by th6ir authority and example, as the Gauls are in 
general very sudden and forward in their resolves, de- 
tained for the same reason Trebius and Terrasidius, 
and speedily despatching ambassadors from one to ano- 
ther, they, by their princes, entered into a confederacy 
of acting in all things with common consent, and alike 
exposing themselves to the same issue of fortune, ear- 
nestly soliciting at the same time the other provinces, 
rather to stand up in defence of that liberty they had 
received of their ancestors, than tamely submit to the 
ignominious yoke of the Romans. All the nations on 
the sea-coast coming readily into this alliance, they 
jointly sent ambassadors to Crassus, to acquaint him, 
^ that if he expected to have his officers restored, he 
must first aend them back their hostages.' 

9. Caesar having intelligence of these things from 
Crassus, and being then at a great d\&l^wc« ix^XiCi ^'^^^ 
ordered in the mean time that a nuioV^^t o\ ^^)^«^% 
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should be built on the Loire, a rirer which mns into 
the ocean ; and that mariners, rowers, and pilots should 
be drawn together from the prorince. These orders 
being executed with great dispatch, he himself as soon 
as the season of the year permitted, came to the arm j. 
The Venetians, and other states in alliance with them, 
haying notice of his arriyal, and reflecting at the same 
time on the greatness of their crime, in detaining and 
loading with irons ambassadors, a name ever looked on 
amongst all nations as sacred and inviolable, began to 
make preparations proportioned to the danger that 
threatened them, more especially to provide them- 
selves with all kinds of warlike stores, and that with 
so .much the greater alacrity and confidence, as the 
nature and situation of the country gave them good 
hopes of being able to defend themselves. They knew 
that the passes by land were every where cut asunder, 
by the many friths and arms of the ocean that run up 
in those parts ; and that the approach by sea was not 
less difficult, on account of the small number of har- 
bors and the little knowlege the Romans had of the 
coast. Neither did they imagine it possible for our 
army to continue long in that country, by reason of 
the great scarcity of com ; and should even all these 
expectations deceive them, they had still a mighty con- 
fidence in the strength and number of their shipping. 
The Romans, they were sensible, had but a very incon- 
siderable fleet ; and were besides perfect strangers to 
the ports, islands, and shallows of the coast, where the 
chief weight of the war was like to fall. At the same 
time they foresaw that our pilots, accustomed only to 
the navigation of the Mediterranean, a sea bounded 
and shut in on all sides by the continent, must needs 
£nd themselves greatly at a los^ ^heu they came to 
enter the vast and open spaces oi ^e nh^l^ K^C^anSoK; 
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oeean. In conaequence of these reflections^ and the 
resolatlQns fonned on them, they set about fortifying 
their towns, and conyeying all their corn into places 
of strength, ordering as many ships as could be got to- 
gether to rendezvous in the Venetian ports ; it appear- 
ing that Qaesar intended to begin the war by attacking 
that state. They likewise brought over to their alliance 
the Osismians, Lexovians, Nannetes, Ambiani, Morini, 
Diablintes, and Menapians, and despatched ambassa- 
dors into Britaih, which lies over against their coast, 
to solicit assistance from thence. 

10. All these difficulties before mentioned attended 
the prosecution of this war : but Csesar was urged by 
many considerations to undertake and carry it on with 
vigor : the insult offered to the commonwealth, in de- 
taining the Roman knights ; a revolt and insurrection, 
after submission and hostages given ; the confederacy 
of so many states : above all, his fear, lest by neglect- 
ing to oppose these first commotions he should give 
encouragement to the other provinces of Gaul to follow 
the example. Reflecting, therefore, on the genius and 
temper of the Gauls, fond of revolutions, and ever for- 
ward and ready to engage in new wars, and considering 
at the same time that it was the natural bent and dis- 
position of mankind to aspire after liberty, and abhor 
the yoke of servitude, he determined, before the in- 
fection should spread wider, to divide his army, and 
distribute it into the several provinces of Gaul. 

11. Pursuant to this design, T. Labienus, his lieute- 
nant, was sent with the cavalry to Treves, whose terri- 
tory extends along the banks of the Rhine. To him 
he gave it in charge to take a progress to Rheims, 
and the other Belgian states, in order to retain them 
in obedience, as likewise to oppose the Germatv^^ ^Ws^^i 
ihey attempt by force the passage oi Wi<& tvh^t \ ^^^^ 
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port then preyaillng that they had been invited orer 
by the Belgians. P. Crassus, with twelve legionary 
cohorts and a great body of horse, had orders to march 
into Aquitain, to prevent the arrival of any supplies 
from that quarter, and the junction of the forces of so 
many powerful nations. Q. T-iturius Sabinus, at the 
head of three legions, entered the country of the Unel- 
lians, Curiosolitse, and Lexovians, to find employment 
for the troops that had been drawn together in those 
parts. To young Brutus he gave the command of the 
fleet, and of all the vessels from Gaul, which he had 
ordered to be fitted out by the Santones, Pictones, and 
other provinces that continued in obedience ; strongly 
recommending to him at the same time to use the 
greatest dispatch, and sail with all expedition for the 
Venetian coast. ' He himself, at the head of the land 
army, set out on his march thither. 

12. The situation of most of the towns in those parts 
is such, that standing on the edges of promontories, or 
on points of land that run out into the sea, there is no 
approaching them with an army at high water, which 
happens always twice in twelve hours. Neither is it 
possible for a fleet to draw near ; because, on the re- 
cess of the tide, the ships would be in danger of being 
dashed against the shallows and banks of sand. Both 
these reasons therefore.concurred to secure their towns' 
from assault ; and if at any time, by the greatness of 
the works carried on against them, and huge artificial 
mounts, that served to prevent the ingress of the sea, 
and were raised to an height nearly equalling their 
walls, they saw themselves reduced to an extremity, 
then, by bringing up their ships, of which they had 
always a great number in readiness, they easily found 
meaas to carry off their eflects, and withdraw into the 
Bearest townSf where they again deieii^<&^ ^««a^^««i 
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by the same advantages of situation as before. In tbia 
manner did tbey elude all Caesar^s attempts during a 
great part of the summer, and tbat with so much the 
more success, because our fleet was kept back by tem- 
pests, and found the navigation extremely dangerous 
in that vast and boundless ocean, where the tides are 
great, and the havens both few in number, and at a 
conSidera'bl6 distance one from another. 

13. For the Venetian ships were built and fitted out 
in this manner: their bottoms were somewhat flatter 
than ours, the better to adapt themselves to the shal- 
lows, and sustain without danger the regress of the 
tides. Their prows were very high and erect, as like- 
wise their sterns, to bear the hugeness of the billows, 
and the violence of tempests. The body of the vessel 
was intirely of oak, to stand the shocks and assaults of 
that tempestuous ocean. The benches of the rowers 
were made of strong beams of about a foot in breadth, 
and fastened with iron nails an inch thick. Instead of 
cables, they secured their anchors with chains of iron, 
and made use of skins, and a sort of thin pliant leather, 
by way of sails, either because they wanted' canvass, 
and were ignorant of the art of making sail-cloth, or, 
which is more probable, because they imagined that 
canvass sails were not so proper to bear the violence of 
'tempests, the rage and fury of the winds, and to govern 
ships of that bulk and burden. Between our fleet and 
vessels of such a make, the nature of the encounter 
wan this: that in agility, and a ready command of 
oars, we had indeed the advantage, but in other re- 
spects, regarding the situation of the coast, and the as- 
saults of storms, all things ran very much in their 
favor; for neither could our ships injure them with 
their beaks, so great was their strength and firmnesa % 
aor could we easily throw in o\it d«Lt\&> \^^«?^'«a ^V 
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their height ahove us ; which also was the reason that 
we found it extremely difficult to grapple the eDeray, 
aud hring them to close fight. Add to all this, that 
when the sea hegan to rage, and they were forced to 
submit to the pleasure of the winds, they could both 
weather the storm better, • and more securely trust 
themselves among the shallows, as fearing nothing 
from the rocks and cliffs on the recess of the tide. 
The Romans, on the other hand, had reason to be 
under a continual dread of these and such like acci- 
dents. 

14. Cassar haying taken many of their towns, and 
finding that he only fatigued his army to no purpose, 
because he could neither prevent the retreat of the 
enemy, nor force their garrisons to a surrender, re- 
solved to wait the arrival of his fleet; which, being 
accordingly come up, was no sooner descried by the 
Venetians, than about two hundred and twenty of their 
best ships, well equipped for service, and furnished 
with all kind of weapons, stood out to sea, and drew 
up in order of battle against us. Neither Brutus, who 
commanded the-fleet, nor the centurions and military 
tribunes who had the charge of pigrticular vessels, 
knew what course to take, or in what manner to con- 
duct the fight ; for they were no strangers to the 
strength and firmness of the Venetian shipping, which 
rendered them proof against our beaks ; and when they 
had even raised turrets on the decks, yet being still 
overtopped by the lofty sterns of the enemy, the Ro- 
mans could not with any advantage throw in their darts ; 
whereas those sent by the Gauls, coming from above, 
descended with great violence on our men. In this 
exigence, a particular kind of instrument, used by the 
mariDers, proved of signal service in giving a favorable 
issue to the combat. They Yiad i^To\\d«d Vici^\si%f^«ik 
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with long poles, armed at one end with long scythes, 
not unlike those made use of in attacking the walls of 
towns. With these they laid hold of the enemy^s tackle, 
and drawing off the galley by the extreme force of oars, 
cut asunder the ropes that fastened the sail- yards to the 
mast. These giving way, the sail-yards necessarily 
came down ; insomuch, that as all the hopes and ex- 
pectations of the Gauls depended intirely on their sails 
and rigging, by depriving them of this resource, we 
at the same time rendered their vessels wholly un- 
serviceable. The rest depended altogether on the 
valor of the troops, in which the Romans had greatly 
the advantage ; and the rather, because they fought 
within view of Csesar and the whole army, so that not 
a single act of bravery could pass unobserved ; for all 
the adjoining hills and eminences which afforded a near 
prospect of the sea, were covered with our men. 

15. The enemy^s sail-yards being, as we have said, 
cut down, and many of their ships singly surrounded 
by two or three of ours at a time, the Romans used 
their utmost endeavors to board them : which the Ve- 
netians observing, and that we had already made our- 
selves masters of a great part of their fleet, as they 
could fall on no expedient to prevent so great a mis- 
fortune, they began to think of providing for their 
safety by flight. Accordingly they tacked about, in 
order to have the advantage of the wind, when all of a 
sudden so dead a calm ensued, that not a vessel could 
stir out of its place : nor could any thing have fallen 
out more opportunely towards putting at once a final 
period to the war ; for the Romans attacking their 
ships one after another, took them with ease; inso- 
much, that of all that vast number that came out 
against us, but a very few, under f^ivot oC Wxft xa:^^ 
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escaped to land, after a conflict that continued from 
nine in the morning till sunset. 

16. This battle put an end to the war with the Ve-* 
netians, and all the nations on the sea-coast: for as 
the in tire body of their youth, and all those also of 
more advanced age who were capable of serving their 
country by their credit and counsels, wcfre present in 
the action, and as they had likewise drawn together 
their whole naval strength ; such as survived this de- 
feat, having neither any place of refuge wliereunto to 
retire, nor means left of defending their towns, sur- 
rendered themselves and their all to Caesar's mercy. 
But he thought it necessary to proceed against them 
with the greater severity, that he might impress on the 
minds of the Gauls for the future a more inviolable 
regard to the sacred character of ambassadors. Having 
therefore caused all their senators to be put to death, 
he ordered the rest to be sold for slaves. 

17. During these transactions against the Venetians, 
Q. Titurius Sabinus entered the territories of the Unel- 
lians, at the head of the troops put under his command 
by Csesar. Viridovix was invested with the supreme 
authority in these parts, and bad been appointed gene- 
ral-in-chief by all the states concerned in the revolt ; 
out of which he had drawn together a very numerous 
and powerful army. Nay, but a very few days before, 
the Aulerci, Eburovices, and Lexovians, having mas- 
sacred their senate, because they refused to engage in 
the war, had shut their gates against the Romans, and 
joined themselves to Viridovix. Besides all this, he 
had very much strengthened his army by the great 
numbers that flocked to him from all parts of Gaul ; 
men of desperate fortunes, or accustomed to live by 

robbery, whom the hopes of plunder and love of war 
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bad drawn off from the daily labors of tbeir calling and 
the cares of agriculture. 

18. Sabinus kept close within bis camp, which was 
situated in a manner every way advantageous ; while 
Viridovix, who had posted himself at the distance of 
about two miles, daily drew out his men, and offered 
him battle. This behavior of the Roman general not 
only drew on him the contempt of the enemy, but oc- 
casioned also some murmuring among his own troops, 
and filled the Gauls with so high a conceit of his fear, 
that they even adventured to come up to his very 
trenches. The reason of his acting in this manner was, 
that he thought it not justifiable in a lieutenant, in the 
absence of the commander-in-chief, to hazard a battle 
with so superior an army, unless on terms of evident 
advantage. 

19. Having confirmed them in this belief, that his 
reserve was the effect of fear, he made choice of a cer- 
tain Gaul from among the auxiliaries, a man of ad- 
dress, and every way qualified for carrying on his de- 
sign. Him he persuaded, by great rewards, and still 
greater promises, to go over to the enemy, instructing 
him at the same time in the part he was io act. This 
Gaul, coming to their camp as a deserter, laid before 
them the fear of the Romans, and the extremities to 
which Caesar was reduced in the war against the Vene- 
tians : nor did he fail to insinuate that there was great 
reason to believe Sabinus intended the next night pri- 
vately to draw off his army, and mar<ih to Csesar's as- 
sistance. No sooner was this heard by the Gauls 
than they all cried out with one voice that they ought 
not to lose so fair an occasion of success, but go and 
attack the Roman camp. Many reasons concurred to 
^x them in this resolution. The reserve of Sabinus 
for some days past ; the intelligence ixotsk \^ ^^^^tV^'c ^ 
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coDfirming their belief of his fear ; the want of provi- 
sions, of which they had taken no great care to lay in 
a sufficient stock ; the hopes conceived from the Vene- 
tian war; and, in fine, that readiness with which men 
are apt to believe what falls in with their expectations 
and wishes. Urged by these considerations, they would 
not suffer Yiridovix and the rest of the general officers 
to dismiss the council before they had obtained their 
consent for the taking up of arms, and falling on the 
Roman camp. The proposal being at last agreed to, 
they provided themselves with fascines and hurdleff to 
fill up the ditch, and joyfully began their march, as to 
a certain victory. 

20. The Roman camp stood on an eminence, which 
rose with a gentle ascent for the space of about a mile. 
Hither the Gauls advanced with so much haste, in 
order to come on our troops unprepared, that by the 
time they were arrived, they had run themselves quite 
out of breath. Sabinus having encouraged his men, 
whom he saw eager to engage, gave the word of onset. 
As the enemy were very much incumbered with the 
loads of fascines they had brought to fill the ditch, he 
ordered a sudden sally from the two several gates of 
the camp ; and so well did it succeed, by reason of the 
advantage of the ground, the ipexperience and weari- 
ness of the Gauls, the bravery of the Roman troops, 
and their ability acquired in former battles, that the 
enemy could not sustain the very first charge of our 
men, but immediately betook themselves to flight. The 
Romans, who were fresh apd vigorous, pursuing them 
under all these disadvantages, put great numbers to 
the sword, and the rest being followed by the cavalry, 
vevy few escaped the slaughter. Thus, at one and 
tie same time, Sabinus had an account of the defeat 
of the V&aetiaDa by sea, and Csbsar oi iOk\« Vw^Xor^ ^Vv- 
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tained by Sabinus at land. All the several states 
in tbose parts readily submitted to Titurius : for, as 
the Gauls are very prompt and forward to undertake 
a war, so are tbey of a disposition that easily relents, 
and gives way to the strokes of adversity. 

21. Much about the same time P. Crassus arrived 
in Aquitain ; a country which, as we have before ob- 
served, for extent of territory and number of inhabi- 
tants, is deservedly counted a third part of Gaul. This 
general, understanding that he was to conduct a war 
in those parts, where but a few years before L. Vale- 
rius Prseconinus had been slain, and his army put to 
the rout, and whence L. Manilius the proconsul had 
been driven with the loss orhis baggage, soon became 
sensible that he must act with more than ordinary cir- 
cumspection and vigor. Having therefore made pro- 
vision of corn, assembled his auxiliary troops and ca- 
valry, and strengthened his army with a choice body 
of volunteers, drawn together by name from Toulouse, 
Carcaso, and Narbonne, which states make up that 
part of the Roman province that lies the nearest to 
Aquitain, he advanced with all his forces into the ter- 
ritories of the Sotiates. These, on the first notice of 
his arrival, having levied a great army, and attacking 
him in his march with the whole body of their cavalry, 
in which their chief strength consisted, were neverthe- 
less repulsed and pursued by our men. But all on a 
sadden their infantry appearing in a valley, where 

.they had been designedly placed in ambush, fell fu- 
riously on the Romans, disordered with the pursuit, 
and renewed the fight. 

22. The battle was long and obstinate ; for the So- 
tiates, proud of their former victories, imagined that 
the fate of all Aquitain depended singly on their bra.- 

, ye/jT' The iZomaos, on the othet \ia\idL) N««t^ %:cs^sv- 
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tious of showing what they could achiere under a young 
leader, in the absence of their general, and unsupported 
by the rest of the legions. At length, however, the 
enemy, overpowered with wounds, betook themaelveff to 
flight ; and a great slaughter ensuing, Crassus inarched 
immediately and invested their capital ; where, meet- 
ing with a brave resistance, he was forced to make 
his approaches by towers and mantelets. The enemy 
sometimes sallying out, sometimes carrying on their 
mines to our very works, (in which kind of service 
the Aquitains are particularly skilful, as inhabiting a 
country that abounds in veins of copper,) when they 
saw that the diligence of the Romans enabled them to 
surmount all these difficulties, sent ambassadors to 
Crassus, and requested they might be admitted to a 
surrender: which being accordingly agreed to, they, 
in obedience to his desire, delivered up their arms. 

23. But while the Romans were wholly intent on 
the execution of the treaty, Adiatomus, who com- 
manded in chief, endeavored to escape on the other 
side of the town, with a body of six hundred sworn 
friends, who, in the language of the country, are called 
Sbldurians. Their condition and manner of life is this: 
to live in a perfect community of goods witb those to 
whom they have engaged themselves in friendship : if 
any misfortune befalls them, to share in it, or make 
away with themselves : nor is there a single instance 
of any one on record, who, on the death of him to 
whom he had vowed a friendship, refused to submit to 
the same fate. Adiatomus, as we have said, endea- 
voring to make his escape with his body of friends, 
and the alarm being given on that side of the works, 
the soldiers immediately ran to arms, when a furious 
combat ensued, in which be was at last repulsed, and 
driven back into the town. He ^S\i\»Mi^^, \lwr«s«^ 
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Irom Grassns, the lame eonditions of surrender as had 
heen granted to the rest of the inhabitants. 

24. Crassns, baring receired their arms and hos- 
tages, led his troops into the territories of the Yoca- 
tians and Tarnsatians. Bat now the Gauls, roused by 
the nnexpected progress of the Romans, who had in a 
few days after their arriyal made themselves masters 
of a town strongly fortified both by art and nature, 
began to send ambassadors into all parts, to join in a 
mutual league, to ratify their engagements by an ex- 
change of hostages, and to levy troops. Ambassadors 
were likewise despatched to all the states of Hither 
Spain that bordered on Aquitain, to solicit a supply of 
troops and leaders : on whose arrival they immediately 
took the field with great confidence, and a numerous 
and well appointed army. None were suffered to com- 
mand but such as had served under Sertorius, and 
were therefore accounted men of consummate ability 
and experience in the art of war. These, according to 
the custom of the Romans, made it their study to 
choose a camp to advantage, to secure themselves by 
lines and intrenchments, and to intercept our convoys. 
Grassus, perceiving their design, as his own army was 
not strong enough to admit of sending out detachments, 
and as the Gauls could on all occasions employ nume- 
rous parties, possess themselves of the passes, and at 
the same time have a sufficient number of troops to 
guard the camp, by which means he foresaw he must 
soon be reduced to great straits for want of provisions, 
while the enemy would be every day growing more 
powerfVil ; he, for all these reasons, resolved not to 
delay coming to an engagement. Having laid his de- 
sign before a council of war, and finding them unani- 
mous in their approbation of it, he a^^oVcAe^ \)ck^ \i^^\. 
day for the engagemenU 

CMS. VOL. I, ^ 
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25. Early in the morniDg he drew all his forces out 
of the camp, and disposing them in two lines, with the 
auxiliary troops in the centre, stood expecting what 
resolution the enemy would take. But the Gauls, 
though they believed they might safely hazard a battle, 
on account of their numbers, their former renown in 
war, and the handful of men they were to oppose, yet 
thought it would be still better, by seizing the passes, 
and intercepting our convoys, to secure the victory 
without expense of blood ; and should the want of pro- 
visions at length force the Romans to think of a re- 
treat, they might then fall on them, embarrassed in 
their march, incumbered with their baggage, and de- 
jected by their misfortunes. This resolution being ap- 
proved by all their leaders, they kept within their 
camp, though our men appeared before them in order 
of battle. 

26. Crassus, perceiving their design, and that this 
delay served rather to abate the courage of the enemy, 
and add fresh spirits to his own men, among whom a 
universal cry arose, that he ought no longer to put off 
the engagement, but march directly to their camp, hav- 
ing encouraged bis troops, he resolved to give way to 
their present ardor, and accordingly led them to the 
assault. There were some employed in filling up the 
ditch, others in driving the enemy with their darts 
from the works ; while the auxiliaries, in whom Cras- 
sus had no great confidence, yet that they might ap- 
pear to have some share at least in the engagement, 
were appointed to carry stones and darts to them that 
fought, and to supply materials for raising the mount. 
At the same time the enemy fought with great con- 
stancy and resolution, and made no small havoc with 

tbeir darts, which came on ua from above. During 
tA/s fvarmtb of opposition, t^e «a^«\Y^>DATiL^^\»^«^^. 
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compass round the camp, came and told Crassns that 
the intrenchments were not fortified with the same 
care in all parts, and that it would be easy to force an 
entrance by the postern gate. 

d7. CrassuSy having exhorted the officers of the ca- 
Talry to encourage their men by great rewards and 
promises, instructed them in the part they were to act. 
They, in consequence of the orders they had received, 
drawing out four cohorts, which, having been left to 
guard the camp, were quite fresh and fit for action, 
and fetching with them a large compass, that they 
might not be seen from the enemy's camp, while the 
eyes and minds of all were intent on the combat, fell 
suddenly on that part of the intrenchments of which 
we have spoken above ; and having forced their way 
through, were actually got within the camp before they 
were so much as seen by the enemy, or any apprehen- 
sion entertained of what they were about. On this a 
great uproar being heard on that side, our men re- 
doubled their efforts ; and, as always happens to troops 
animated with the hopes of victory, began to push the 
Gauls with greater fury than ever. The enemy, thus 
surrounded on all sides, and without hopes of retriev- 
ing their affairs, endeavored to make their escape over 
the rampart, and save themselves by flight : but being 
pursued by the cavalry, who soon came up with them 
in these open and level plains, of fifty thousand men 
that had been drawn together out of Spain and Aqui- 
tain, scarce a fourth part escaped ; nor did the horse 
return to the camp until very late in the evening, after 
they had quite tired themselves with the slaughter. 

2S. On the report of this defeat, the greatest part of 
Aqnitain immediately submitted to Crassus, and of 
their own accord sent him hostages. Oi \\\\& xiwo^^x 
wejv the TarhelU, Bigerriones, PrecisLKx\,\Q^^\i&%>^^- 
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rusates, Elusatei, Oarites, Aasd, Ganimni, Sibar- 
zatesy and Cocasates. Only a few Dationa, and those 
the moat remote, relying on the teaaon of the year, 
because the winter was at hand, neglected to take this 
step. 

29. Much about the same time Caesar, though the 
summer was now almost spent, yet because all the 
rest of Gaul being subdued, the Morini and Mena« 
pians were still in arms, and had not sent ambassadors 
to treat about a peace, resolved to lead his army 
against them, hoping he should soon be able to put an 
end to that war. Their manner of opposing him was 
Tery different from that of the other Gauls : for, un- 
derstanding that the most powerful nations, when it 
came to a battle, had always been overthrown and put 
to rout, and inhabiting themselves in a country that 
abounded in woods and marshes, they retired thither 
with all their effects. Caesar, coming to the entrance 
of the wood, began to intrench himself : and although 
no enemy in the mean time appeared, yet no sooner 
had our men dispersed themselves in order to set about 
fortifying the camp, than on a sudden they came pour- 
ing on us from all parts of the wood, and charged with 
great briskness. The Romans immediately flew to their 
arms, and drove them back with considerable slaugh- 
ter ; but, adventuring a little too far into the wood, 
lost some men. 

30. Caesar spent the remaining days in cutting down 
the wood ; and, to screen his men from any sudden 
and unexpected attack, ordered the trees that had been 
felled to be placed on each side the army, that they 
might serve as a barricade against the attempts of the 
enemy. Having with incredible dispatch advanced a 

^reat way into tlie wood in a few days, insomuch that 
^J their cattle and baggage feW ihXq ox)ix\i»iv^,>^^ 
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tbemselres retired into the thicker and more corered 
spaces of the forest. The season growing bad, we 
were forced to intermit the work ; and the rains soon 
became so violent and continual, that the soldiers could 
no longer endure to lie in their tents. Wherefore Cs* 
sar, having laid waste their lands, and set fire to their 
towns and houses, led back his army, and disposed it 
into winter quarters among the Aulerci, Lexovians, 
and other states whom he had last subdued. 
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BOOK IV. ''^^i--.-^^ 

1. The following winter, being that in which Cneius 
Pompey and M. Crassus were consuls, the Usipetes 
and Tenchtheri, German nations, passed the Rhine in 
a gp*eat body, not far from its mouth. The cause of 
their taking this step was, that being much exposed to 
the hostilities of the Suevians, they had for many 
years been harassed with continual wars, and hindered 
f^om cultivating their lands. 

9. The Suevlans are by far the most warlike and 
considerable of all the German nations. They are said 
to be composed of a hundred cantons, each of which 
sends yearly into the field a thousand armed men. 
The rest, who continue in their several districts, em- 
ploy themselves in cultivating their lands, that they 
may furnish a sufilcient supply "boWi ioT V!tv^TCA^^^% 
and for the army. These again Xake \i^ wxftA^^ ^^- 
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lowing campaign, and are succeeded in the care of the 
lands by the troops that served the year before. - Thus 
they lire in the continual exercise both of agriculture 
and war. They allow of no such thing as property, or 
private possession in the distribution of their lands ; 
their residence, for the sake of tillage, being confined 
to a single year. Com is not much in use among 
fhem, because they prefer a milk or flesh diet, and are 
greatly addicted to hunting. Thus the quality of their 
food, their perpetual exercise, and free unconfined 
manner of life, (because being from their childhood 
fettered by no rules of duty or education, they ac- 
knowlege no law but will and pleasure,) contribute to 
make them strong, and of an extraordinary stature. 
They have likewise accustomed themselves, though 
inhabiting a climate naturally very cold, to bathe in 
their rivers, and clothe themselves only with skins ; 
which, as they are very small, leave great part of their 
bodies quite uncovered. Merchants indeed resort to 
them, but rather to purchase their spoils taken in war, 
than import any goods into the country ; for even 
beasts of carriage, in which the Gauls take so much 
delight that they are ready to purchase them at any 
price, are yet very little valued by the Germans, when 
brought among them : and though those of their own 
country are both small and very ill shaped, yet, by 
daily exercise, they make them capable of all kinds of 
service. Their cavalry often dismount in time of ac- 
tion, to fight on foot ; and their horses are so trained, 
that they stir not from the place where they are left, 
but wait the return of their riders, who betake them- 
selves to them again in case of necessity. Nothing is 
more dishonorable, in their account, or more opposite 
to their castoms, than the uae oi \iOTs«-furniture ; and 
therefore, however few themseVr^Sj^X^^^ ^croL^^-wjXVa 
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attack any number of their enemies whom they see so 
equipped. They suffer no wine to be imported into 
their territories, as imagining that it both enervates 
the mind, and unfits the body for exercise and labor. 
It is accounted much to the honor of the nation to have 
the country for a great way round them waste and un- 
inhabited ; for by this they think is intimated that the 
united force of many states has been found insufficient 
to withstand their single valor. And hence it is that, 
on one side, the country is said to lie desolate for the 
space of six hundred miles. 

3. On the other side they are bounded by the Ubians, 
heretofore a florishing and potent people, and somewhat 
more civilised than the other German nations ; because, 
inhabiting along the banks of the Rhine, they are much 
resorted to by merchants ; and have besides, by bor- 
dering on the states of Gaul, given into many of their 
customs. The Suevians having tried the strength of this 
people in many wars, and finding them too numerous 
and potent to be driven out of their territories, pre- 
vailed yet so far as to impose a tribute on them, and 
very much reduce and weaken their power. 

4. The Usipetes and Tenchtheri, of whom we have 
spoken above, were likewise engaged in this quarrel ; 
and after withstanding the power of the Suevians for 
many years, were nevertheless at length driven from 
their territories. Having wandered over many regions 
of Germany during the space of three years, they 
arrived at last on the banks of the Rhine, towards those 
parts inhabited by the Menapians, who had houses, 
lands, and villages on both sides the river. But 
alarmed at the approach of so prodigious a multitude, 
they abandoned all their habitations beyond the Rhine ; 
and having disposed their troops on this side the tv^^t^ 
0et tbemselvea to oppose tbe paBsa^^'^ oi \)cl*& ^^TCfii»»s^« 
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These baying tried eyery expedient, and finding tliej 
could neither force the pasBage, becanae of their want 
of shipping, nor steal over priyatelj, bj reason of the 
guards kept by the Menapians, counterfeited a retreat 
into their own country, and after three days' march, 
suddenly turned back ; when their cavalry recoyenng 
all this gpround in the space of one night, easily oyen- 
powered the Menapians, little expecting, or prepared 
for such a yisit: for haying been apprised by their 
scouts of the departure of the Germans, they bad fe» 
turned, fearless of danger, to their habitations beyond 
the Rhine. These being all put to the sword, and 
their shipping seized, before the Menapians on tbii 
side had intelligence of their approach, they passed 
the river ; and seizing all their towns and houses, top- 
ported themselves the rest of the winter with the ^pro* 
visions there found. 

5. Ceesar being informed of these things, and dread* 
ing the levity of the Gauls, who are very changeable 
in their counsels, and fond of novelties, determined to 
trust nothing to their resolves : for it is the custom of 
that people to stop travellers even against their will; 
and inquire of them what they have heard or know re- 
lating to any affair ; and in their towns, on the arrival 
of a foreign merchant, they gather round him in crowds, 
and oblige him to tell what country he comes from, 
and how things stood at his departure. Moved by 
these reports, they often enter on the most important 
deliberations, and concert measures they socn have 
cause to repent, as being founded wholly on vain ru- 
mors, and answers feigned for the most part designedly 
to please them. Caesar, who was aware of this cus- 
tom, fearing the war, if neglected, might become for- 

midMble, made all the haste he could to join the army. 

On bis arrival he foand that thin^ Tr«;T«i«^«^ <araX 
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aedy as be bad foreseen. Some of tbe states of Gaal 
had sent ambassadors to tbe Germans, inviting tbem 
to leave tbe banks of tbe Rhine, and assuring tbem 
that all tbeir demands should be readily complied with. 
The Germans, allured by these hopes, were already 
extending tbeir incursions on all sides, and bad pene* 
trated into tbe territories qf tbe Eburones and Con- 
drosians, both which nations are under tbe protection 
of the Treviri. Cesar having assembled the chiefs of 
the Gauls, dissembled bis knowlege of tbeir secret de- 
signs ; and endeavoring rather to win tbem over, and 
confirm tbem in their alliance with tbe people of Rome^ 
demanded a certain number of cavalry of tbem, and 
prepared to march against tbe Germans. 

0. Having provided himself with com, and drawn 
together a select body of horse, he began his march 
towards those parts wbere be understood tbe Germans 
then were. When he had come within a few days^ 
journey of tbeir camp, ambassadors arrived from them, 
who addressed him to this effect : ' That tbe Germans 
had no design of being the first to begin a war with 
the people of Rome; but neither, if they were at- 
tacked, would they decline baring recourse to arms : 
that it was tbe custom of tbeir nation, banded down to 
them by their ancestors, rather to oppose the efforts of 
their enemies, than expect relief from remonstrances ; 
but thus far they were however willing to own, that it 
was against their inclination they were come into those 
parts, having been driven from their habitations : that 
if tbe Romans were disposed to accept of tbeir friend- 
ship, they might become very useful and serviceable 
allies, and would rest satisfied either with such lands 
as they should think proper to assign tbem, or in the 
quiet possession of those they bad a\Te«idY ^^'Vsi^'«A^^^ 
fane of arms: that they yielded in "ynVoT \a XSck*^^"^^^ 
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yians alone, for whom tbe immortal goods' themselreB 
were oot an equal match ; but knew of no other nalion 
under heaven able to resist the efforts of their brayery.' 
Caesar made such a reply as best suited his present 
views, but the conclusion of his speech was to this pur- 
pose : ' That he could enter into no treaty of friend- 
ship with them so long as they continued in Gaul: 
that men who had been unable to defend their own 
territories were not likely to gain countries by force 
from others : that there were no uncnltivated lands in 
Gaul sufficient to satisfy so great a multitude, without 
invading the properties of others ; but that, if they 
pleased, they might incorporate themselves with the 
XJbians, whose ambassadors were then in his camp, to 
complain of the injuries of the Suevians, and request 
his aid against their incroachments : this he promised 
to obtain for them of the Ubians.' The ambassadors re- 
plied, they would report this to their countrymen, and 
in three days return ivith an answer ; requesting in the 
mean time that he would not advance with his army. 
But this Caesar refused, as knowing that a few days 
before they had sent a great body of cavalry over the 
Mouse, to forage and plunder in the territories of the 
Ambivariti. He therefore concluded that they only 
waited the return of this party, and with that view 
were for interposing delays. 

7. The Mease rises in the mountains of Yause, in 
the territories of the Lingones, and reoeiving a certain 
branch of the Rhine, called the Yahal, forms with it 
the island of the Batavians, about fourscore miles be- 
low which it discharges itself into the sea. The Rhine 
itself takes its rise in the territories of the Lepontians, 
who inhabit the Alps ; and after a long and rapid course 
through the country of the Nantuates, Helvetians, Se- 
gaaai, ilfediomatriciy Treboci, wcA *It«nSx\, ^xiAra 
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itseify as it approaches nearer the sea into seyeral 
channels^ and forming a great number of very large 
islands, inhabited for the most part by fierce and sa- 
vage nations, some of whom are reported to feed only 
on fish and the eggs of birds, it at last discharges itself 
into the ocean by many different mouths. 

8. Caesar being now only twelre miles distant from 
the enemy, was met on his way by the ambassadors on 
the day appointed. They were very earnest in their 
requests that he would advance no farther; but not 
being able to prevail, intreated that he would send to 
the cavalry, who made the advance-guard, to restrain 
them from beginning the fight ; and in the mean time 
permit them to send ambassadors to the Ubians ; from 
whose senate and magistrates, if they could obtain the 
conditions offered them by Cassar, under the sanction 
of a solemn oath, they declared themselves ready to 
accept them ; requiring only that he would allow them 
the space of three days to bring matters to a final issue. 
Bnt Csesar imagining all these proffers to have no 
other tendency than the delay of a few days, until 
their cavalry should arrive, told them, nevertheless, 
that he would advance that day only four miles farther, 
for the sake of water ; but desired their chiefs to at- 
tend him the day after, that he might know their de- 
mands. Meantime he sent orders to the ofiicers of the 
cavalry, who were gone before, not to attack the ene- 
my ; and in case they should be attacked themselves, 
only to maintain their ground until he should come up 
with the rest of the army. 

9. Bat the enemy, on seeing our horse advance, 
whose number amounted to five thousand, whereas 
they themselves did not exceed eight hundred, by rea- 
son of the absence of those who had been seutlA^i^T^aigik 
hejroad the Meuae; yet falling sudd'^iA's ^tL ^«^^^«ar- 
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mans, who had no apprehension of their design, be- 
cause they knew their ambassadors had been with Cae- 
sar a little before, and obtained a day^s truce, they 
easily put them into disorder. And when our men, 
recovering a little, began to make resistance, they, 
according to custom, dismounted, and stabbing our 
horses under the belly, and by that means overthrow- 
ing many of the riders, in a very short time put the 
rest to fight ; and so great was the consternation, that 
they continued driving them before them, until at last 
they came within sight of the army. In this skirmish 
we lost seventy-four men, and among them Piso of 
Aquitain, a man of distingruished valor and illustrious 
descent, whose grandfather had been sovereign magis- 
trate in his own state, and been honored by the senate 
of Rome with the title of friend. This brave officer, 
seeing his brother surrounded by the enemy, ran to 
his assistance, and rescued him ; but his own horse 
being wounded, and he overthrown, the enemy fell on 
him, against whom nevertheless he made a brave re- 
sistance ; till at last, surrounded on all sides, he fell, 
overpowered vnth wounds: which his brother per- 
ceiving, who was by this time out of danger, and had 
got a considerable distance, setting spurs to his horse, 
he rushed among the thickest of the enemy, and was 
slain. 

10. After this battle, Ciesar resolved neither to give 
audience to their ambassadors, nor admit them to terms 
of peace, seeing they had treacherously applied for a 
truce, and afterwards of their own accord broke it. 
He likewise considered, that it would be downright 
madness to delay coming to an action until their army 
should be augmented, and their cavalry join them ; 
and the more so^ because be was i^erfectly well ac- 
guaiated with the levity of l\ve Ga«\"a, ^m^xk^ ^V^tbl 
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ihej had alreadj acquired a considerable repntation 
by this succeMful attack, and to whom it therefore be- 
boved him by no means to allow time to enter into 
measures against him. On all these accounts he de- 
termined to come to an engagement with the enemy 
98 soon as possible, and communicated his design to his 
queator and lieutenants. A very lucky accident fell 
out to bring about Caesar's purpose ; for the day after, 
in the morning, the Germans, persisting in their treach- 
QFy and dissimulation, came in great numbers to the 
^amp ; all their nobility and princes making part of 
their embassy. Their design was, as they pretended, 
to vindicate themselves in regard to what had happened 
the day before ; because, contrary to engagements 
made and come under at their own request, they had 
fallen on our men ; but their real motive was to obtain 
if possible another insidious truce* Caesar, overjoyed 
to have them thus in his power, ordered them to be 
secured, and immediately drew his forces out of the 
camp. The cavalry, whom he supposed terrified with 
the late engagement, were commanded to follow in the 
rear. 

11. Having drawn up his army in three lines, and 
made a very expeditious march of eight miles, he ap- 
peared before the enemy's camp, before they had the 
least apprehension of his design. Ail things conspiring 
to throw them into a sudden consternation, which was 
not a little increased by our unexpected appearance, 
and the absence of their own officers ; and hardly any 
time left them, either to take counsel, or fly to arms, 
they were utterly at a loss what course to take, whe- 
ther to draw out their forces and oppose the enemy, or 
content themselves with defending the camp ; br, in 
fine, to seek for safety in flight. As this fear waa^^v^v^ 
from the tamultand uproar we peicevve^ ^mQii^^^d&K<B&<« 
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our soldierg, instigated by the remembrance of their 
treacherous behanor the day before, broke into the 
camp. Such as could first provide themselves with 
arms made a show of resistance, and for some time 
maintained the fight amidst the baggage and carriages. 
But the women and children (for the Germans had 
brought all their families and effects with them over 
the Rhine) betook themselves to flight on all sides. 
Caesar sent the cavalry in pursuit of them. 

12. The Germans, hearing the noise behind them, 
and seeing their wives and children put to the sword, 
threw down their arms, abandoned their ensigns, and 
fled out of the camp. Being arrived at the confluence 
of the Rhine and the Meuse, and finding it impossible 
to continue their flight any farther, after a dreadful 
slaughter of those that pretended to make resistance, 
the rest threw themselves into the river ; where, what 
with fear, weariness, and the force of the current, they 
almost all perished. Thus our army,. without the loss 
of a man, and with very few wounded, returned to 
their camp, having put an end to this formidable war, 
in which the number of the enemy amounted to four 
hundred and thirty thousand. Caesar offered those 
whom he had detained in his camp liberty to depart; 
but they dreading the resentment of the Gauls, whose 
lands they had laid waste, chose rather to continue 
with him, and obtained his consent for that purpose. 

13. The war with the Germans being ended, Caesar 
for many reasons resolved to carry his army over the 
Rhine. But what chiefly swayed with him was, that 
as he found the Germans were easily prevailed on to 
transport their forces into Gaul, he thought it might 
be of no small service to alarm them on their own ae- 

couDt, by Jetting them see that the Romans wanted 
neither ability nor Tesolutiou to ^^^ ^Xi^'KoSmft^indk 
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an army. Add to all this, that the cavalry of the Usi- 
petes and Tenchtheri, who, as we have related above^ 
had passed the Mease for the sake of forage and plun- 
der, and by that means escaped the disaster of the late 
fight, on hearing of the defeat of their countrymen, 
had repassed the Rhine, retired into the territories of 
the Sicambrians, and joined their forces to theirs. 
And on Cs&sar's sending deputies to require that these 
troops, which had presumed to make war on him and 
the Gauls, might be delivered up, he had received for 
answer, * that the Rhine was the boundary of the Ro- 
man empire : that if he thought it unjustifiable in the 
Germans to pass over into Gaul without his leave, on 
what pretence could he claim any power or authority 
beyond the Rhine V 

14. But the Ubians, who alone of all the nations be- 
yond the Rhine had sent ambassadors to Caesar, entered 
into an alliance with him, and given him hostages, 
earnestly intreated him to come over to their assist- 
ance, they being very hard pressed by the Suevians : 
' Or, if the affairs of the commonwealth would not 
allow of his being there in person, that he would only 
order his army to cross the Rhine, which would both 
be sufficient for the present support, and also secure 
them for the time to come. Because such was the 
reputation and opinion conceived of a Roman army, 
even amongst the most remote German nations, from 
their defeating Ariovistus, and the success of the last 
battle, that their friendship and name would alone be 
a sufficient defence. They promised likewise a great 
number of ships for the transporting of the army.' 

16. CsBsar, for all these reasons above mentioned, 
determined to cross the Rhine. But to make use of 
shipping appeared to him neither safe, nor 8u\tAhl<& 1^ 
the dignity of the Roman name. ^YiQi^ioit^) ^i\d(i^^^ 
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he understood that the making of a bridge would be 
attended with very great difficulties, on account of the 
breadth, and depth, and rapidity of the river, yet was 
he of opinion, that in this manner alone ought he to 
carry over his army, or lay aside the design altogether. 
The form therefore and contrivance of the bridge was 
thus : — two beams, each a foot and a half thick, sharp- 
ened a little towards the lower end, and of a length 
proportioned to the depth of the river, were joined 
together at the distance of about two feet. These were 
sunk into tlie river by engines, and afterwards strongly 
driven with rammers, not perpendicularly, but inclined 
according to the direction of the stream. Directly op« 
posite to these, at the distance of forty feet lower down, 
were placed two other beams joined together like the 
former, but sloping against the current of the river. 
These stakes were kept firm by a large beam, extended 
from one to the other, and which, being two feet in 
thickness, exactly filled the interval of the two stakes, 
and was strongly fastened at either end with iron nails, 
so contrived that the violence of the stream served only 
to bind the work faster together. This being continued 
through the whole breadth of the river, he ordered 
planks to be laid across, which, for the greater con* 
venience of passing, were farther covered with hurdles. 
Towards the lower part of the stream other stakes were 
sunk, in the form of buttresses, which supported the 
bridge against the violence of the current ; and above, 
at some distance^ there were others ; that if trunks of 
trees or vessels should be sent down the river by the 
enemy, to destroy the work, the shock might be broken 
by these defences, and the bridge thereby secured from 
damage. 
J&. The bridge being finished within ten days from 
fAe time they began to itX^in the m&\.«ru^, ^««u \ftjl 
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over his army; and leaving a strong gnard on each 
side of the river, marched direetljr into the territories 
of the Sicamhri. Meantime amhassadors arriving from 
several states to desire peace, and court his alliance, 
he gave them a very favorahle reception, and appointed 
them to send hostages. The Sicamhri, when they under- 
stood that the hridge was hegnn, hy advice of the Usi- 
petes and Tenchtheri, who had taken shelter among 
them, resolved on a retreat; and having ahandoned 
their territories, and carried o£f all their effects, with- 
drew into the neighboring woods and desarts. 

17. Ccesar, after a short stay in their country, having 
burned all their houses and villages, and cut down 
their com, marched into the territories of the Uhians. 
As he had promised these last his assistance against 
the attempts of the Suevians, he understood from them 
that the Suevians being informed by their spies of the 
bridge built on the Rhine, had, according to their cus- 
tom, called a council, and despatched orders into all 
parts for the people to forsake their towns, and convey 
their wives, children, and effects, into the woods, com- 
manding, at the same time, that all such as were able 
to bear arms should meet at the place of general ren- 
dezvous, which they had appointed towards the middle 
of the country, resolving there to wait the arrival of 
the Romans, and give them battle. Ctesar, on this in- 
telligence, having accomplished all he intended in 
carrying his army over the Rhine, by spreading a 
universal terror among the Germans, taking vengeance 
of the Sicamhri, and setting the Ubians at liberty, after 
a stay of only eighteen days beyond the Rhine, think- 
ing he had done enough both for his own reputation 
and the service of the republic, led back his army into 
Gaul, and broke down the bridge. 

ja Though but a small part oC \\ke vatom^t T^^-^tt 's^- 

C^8. VOL. I. ^ 
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mained, for in those regions, Gaul, Stretching very 
much to the north, the winters begin early, Caesar, 
nevertheless, resolved to pass over into Britain, haying 
certain intelligence, that in all his wars with the Gauls, 
the enemies of the commonwealth had ever received 
assistance from thence. He indeed foresaw that the 
season of the year would not permit him to finish the 
war ; yet he thought it would be of no small advantage, 
if he should but take a view of the island, learn the 
nature of the inhabitants, and acquaint himself with 
the coast, harbors, and landing-places, to all which the 
Gauls were perfect strangers : for almost none but 
merchants resort to that island, nor have even they any 
knowlege of the country, except the sea-coast, and the 
parts opposite to Gaul. Having therefore called to- 
gether the merchants from all parts, they could neither 
inform him of the largeness of the island, nor what or 
how powerful the nations were that inhabited it, nor of 
their customs, art of war, or the harbors fit to receive 
large ships. For these reasons, before he embarked 
himself, he thought proper to send C. Yolusenus with 
a galley, to get some knowlege of these things, com- 
manding him, as soon as he had informed himself in 
what he wanted to know, to return with all expedition. 
He himself marched with his whole army into the terri- 
tories of the Morini, because thence was the nearest 
passage into Britain. Here he ordered a great many 
ships from the neighboring ports to attend him, and 
the fleet he had made use of the year before in the 
Venetian war. 

19. Meanwhile, the Britons having notice of his de- 
sign, by the merchants that resorted to their island, 
ambassadors from many of their states came to Caesar, 
wJtb an offer of hostages, and submission to the autho- 
rJty of the people of Rome. To li)l\««e \i« ^^^ ^ iw^^x- 
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able audience, and exhorting them to continue in the 
same mind, sent them back into their own country. 
Along with them he despatched Comius, whom he had 
constituted king of the Atrebatians, a man in whose 
Tirtue, wisdom, and fidelity, he greatly confided, and 
whose authority in the island was very considerable. 
To him he gave it in charge to visit as many states as 
he could, and persuade them to enter into an alliance 
with the Romans, letting them know at the same time 
that Caesar designed as soon as possible to come over in 
person to their island. Volusenus having taken a view 
of the country, as far as was possible for one who had 
resolred not to quit his ship, or trust himself in the 
bands of the barbarians, returned on the fifth day and 
acquainted Cssar with his discoveries. 

20. While Caesar continued in those parts, for the sake 
of getting ready his fleet, deputies arrived from almost 
all the cantons of the Morini, to excuse their late war 
with the people of Rome, as proceeding wholly from a 
national fierceness, and their ignorance of the Roman 
customs, promising likewise an intire submission for 
the future. This fell out very opportunely for Caesar, 
who was unwilling to leave any enemies behind him, 
nor would the season of the year have even allowed 
him to engage in a war ; besides, he judged it by no 
means proper so far to entangle himself in these trivial 
affairs, as to be obliged to postpone the expedition into 
Britain. He therefore ordered them to send him a 
great number of hostages, and on their being delivered, 
received them into his alliance. Having got together 
about eighty transports, which he thought would be 
sufficient for the carrying over two legions, he distri- 
buted the galleys he had over and above to the questor, 
lieutenants, and officers of the cavalry. TVl^t^^^t^^ 
heades, eighteen transports detained \y^ QO\L\x«srs.^VQ>^ 
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at a port about eight milea off, which be appointed to 
carry over the cavalry. The reat of the army, under 
the command of Q. Titnrius S.abinus, and L. Aruncn- 
leius Cotta, were sent against the Menapians, and those 
cantons of the Morini which ' had not submitted. P. 
Sulpicius Rufus had the charge of the harbor where 
he embarked, with a strong garrison to maintain it. 

21. Things being in this manner settled, and the 
wind springing up fair, he weighed anchor about one 
in the morning, ordering the cavalry to embark at the 
other port, and follow him. But as these orders were 
executed but slowly, he himself about ten in the morn- 
ing reached the coast of Britain, where he saw all the 
cliffs covered with the enemy's forces. The nature of 
the place was such, that the sea being bounded by 
steep mountains, the enemy might easily launch their 
javelins on us from above. Not thinking this therefore 
a convenient landing-place, he resolved to lie by till 
three in the afternoon, and wait the arrival of the rest 
of his fleet. Meanwhile, having called the lieutenants 
and military tribunes together, he informed them of 
what he had learned from Yolusenus, instructed them 
in the part they were to act, and particularly exhorted 
them to do every thing with readiness, and at a signal 
given, agreeable to the rules of military discipline, 
which in sea affairs especially required expedition and 
dispatch, because of all others the most changeable 
and uncertain. Having dismissed them, and finding 
both the wind and tide favorable, he made the signal 
for weighing anchor, and after sailing about eight 
miles farther, stopped over against a plain and open 
shore. 

22. But the barbarians perceiving our design, sent 
tliej'r cavalry and chariots before, which they ire- 

quently make use of in battle, aiidio\Vyvrm% ^^ ^Qut 
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rest of their forces, endeayored to oppose our landing : 
and indeed we found the difficulty very great on many 
accounts ; for our ships heing large, required a great 
depth of water ; and the soldiers, who were wholly un- 
acquainted with the places, and had their hands em- 
barrassed and laden with a weight of armor, were at 
the same time to leap from the ships, stand breast high 
amidst the wares, and encounter the enemy, while 
they, fighting on dry ground».or advancing only a little 
way into the water, having the free use of all their 
limbs, and in places which they perfectly knew, could 
boldly cast their darts, and spur on 4heir horses, well 
inured to that kind of service. All these circumstances 
serving to spread a terror among our men, who were 
wholly strangers to this way of fighting, they pushed 
not the enemy with the same vigor and spirit as was 
usual for them in combats on dry ground. 

t23. Cflesar observing this, ordered some galleys, a 
kind of shipping less common with the barbarians, and 
more easily governed and put in motion, to advance a 
little from the transports towards the shore, in order 
to set on the enemy in flank, and by means of their 
engines, slings, and arrows, drive them to some dis- 
tance. This proved of considerable service to our 
men, for what with the surprise occasioned by the 
make of our galleys, the motion of the oars, and the 
playing of the engines, the enemy were forced to halt, 
aud in a little time began to give back. But our men 
still demurring to leap into the sea, chiefly because of 
the depth of the water in those parts, the standard- 
bearer of the tenth legion, having first invoked the 
gods for success, cried out aloud, ' Follow me, fellow- 
soldiers, unless you will betray the Roman eagle into 
the hands of the enemy : for my patt^ 1 ^tcv \^%^^«.^ 
to discbarge my duty to Caesar and l\ie co\ii\si!(^v£^^'^^^^^ 
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On this he jumped into the sea^ and adTanced with the 
eagle against the enemy ; whereat, oar men exhorting 
one another to prevent so signal a disg^ce, all that 
were in the ship followed him ; which being perceired 
by those in the nearest vessels, they also did the like, 
and boldly approached the enemy. 

24. The battle was obstinate on both sides ; bnt our 
men, as being neither able to keep their ranks, nor get 
firm footing, nor follow their respective standards, be- 
cause leaping promiscuously from their ships, every 
one joined the first ensign he met, were thereby thrown 
into great confusion.' The enemy, on the other hand, 
being well acquainted with the shallows, when they 
saw our men advancing singly from the ships, spurred 
on their horses, and attacked them in that perplexity. 
In one place great numbers would gather round a 
handful of the Romans ; others falling on them in 
fiank, galled them mightily with their darts, which 
Csesar observing, ordered some small boats to be 
manned, and ply about with recruits. By this means 
the foremost ranks of our men having got firm footing, 
were followed by all the rest, when falling on the 
enemy briskly, they were soon put to the rout. But 
as the cavalry were not yet arrived, we could not pur- 
sue or advance far into the island, which was the only 
thing wanting to render the victory complete. 

25. The enemy being thus vanquished in battle, no 
sooner got together after their defeat, than they de- 
spatched ambassadors to C»sar to sue for peace, offer- 
ing hostages, and an intire submission to his commands. 
Along with these ambassadors came Comius, the Atre- 
batian, whom Caesar, as we have related aboYe, had 
sent before him into Britain. The natives seized him 

as soon as he landed, and though he was charged with 
H commisaion from Caesar, threw \i\m\a\.oVtwwu ^^ 
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on their late defeat, they thought proper to send him 
back, throwing the blame of what had happened on the 
multitude, and begged of Caesar to excuse a fault pro- 
ceeding from ignorance. Ccesar, after some complaints 
of their behavior, in that haying of their own accord 
sent ambassadors to the continent to sue for peace, 
they had yet without any reason begun a war against 
him, told them at last he would forgive their fault, and 
ordered them to send a certain number of hostages. 
Part were sent immediately, and the rest, as living at 
some distance, they promised to deliver in a few days. 
Meantime they disbanded their troops, and the several 
chiefs came to Caesar's camp, to manage their own 
concerns, and those of the states to which they be- 
longed. 

26. A peace being thus concluded four days after 
Caesar's arrival in Britain, the eighteen transports ap- 
pointed to carry the cavalry, of whom we have spoken 
above, put to sea with a gentle gale. But when they 
' had so near approached the coast as to be even within 
view of the camp, so violent a storm all on a sudden 
arose, that being unable to hold on their course, 
some were obliged to return to the port whence they 
set out, and others driven to the lower end of the 
island, westward, not without great danger : there they 
cast anchor ; but the waves rising very high, so as to 
£11 the ships with water, they were again in the night 
obliged to stand out to sea, and make for the continent 
of Gaul. That very night it happened to be full moon, 
when the tides on the sea coast always rise highest, a 
thing at that time wholly unknown to the Romans. 
Thus at one and the same time, the galleys which Cae- 
sar made use of to transport his men, and which he 
had ordered to be drawn up on the strand, were filled 
with the tide, and the tempest (eW iwxV^w^^ ^xs^ ^^ 
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transports that lay at anchor in the road : nor was it 
possible for onr men to attempt any thing for their 
preservation. Many of the ships being dashed to 
pieces, and the rest haying lost their anchors, tackle, 
and rigging, which rendered them altogether unfit for 
sailijig, a general consternation spread itself through 
the camp ; for there were no other ships to carry back 
the troops, nor any materials to repair those that had 
been disabled by the tempest. And as it had been all 
along Caesar's design to winter in Ganl, he was wholly 
without com to subsist the troops in those parts. 

27. AH this being known to the British chiefs, who 
after the battle had repaired to Csesar's camp, to per- 
form the conditions of the treaty, they began to hold 
conferences among themselves ; and as they plainly 
saw that the Romans were destitute both of cavalry, 
shipping, and corn, and easily judged, from the small- 
ness of the camp, that the number of their troops was 
but inconsiderable ; in which notion they were the 
more confirmed, because Caesar having brought over 
the legions without baggage, had occasion to inclose 
but a small spot of ground ; they thought this a con- 
venient opportunity for taking up arms, and by inter- 
cepting the Roman convoys, to protract the affair till 
winter ; being confidently persuaded, that by defeating 
these troops, or cutting off their return, they should 
effectually put a stop to all future attempts on Britain. 
Having therefore entered into a joint confederacy, they 
by degrees left the camp, and began to draw the 
islanders together : but Caesar, though he was not yet 
apprised of their design, yet guessing in part at their 
intentions, by the disaster which had befallen his fleet, 
and the delays formed in relation to the hostages, de- 
termined to provide against all events. He therefore 
Aad corn daily brought into li\s cam^) ^xi^ oix^^t^^ \\m 
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timber of the ships that had been most dama^d to be 
made use of in repairing the rest, sending to Gaul for 
what other materials he wanted. As the soldiers were 
indefatigable in this service, his fleet was soon in a 
condition to sail, having lost only twelve ships. 

28. During these transactions, the seventh legion 
being sent out to forage, according to custom, as part 
were employed in cutting down the corn, and part in car- 
lying it to the camp, without suspicion of attack, news 
was brought to Caesar that a greater cloud of dust than 
ordinary was seen on that side where the legion was. 
Cassar suspecting how matters went, marched with the 
cohorts that were on guard, ordering two others to 
succeed in their room, and all the soldiers in the camp 
to arm and follow him as soon as possible. When he 
was advanced a little way from the camp, he saw his 
men overpowered by the enemy, and with great diffi* 
culty able to sustain the fight, being driven into a small 
compass, and exposed on every side to the darts of 
their adversaries. For as the harvest was gathered in 
every where else, and one only field left, the enemy 
suspecting that our men would come thither to forage, 
had hid themselves during the night in the woods, and 
waiting till our men had quitted their arms, and dis- 
persed themselves to fall a reaping, they suddenly 
attacked them, killed some, put the rest into disorder, 
and began to surround them with their horses and 
chariots. 

29. Their way of fighting with their chariots is this : 
flrst they drive their chariots on all sides, and throw 
their darts ; insomuch, that by the very terror of the 
horses, and noise of the wheels, they often break the 
ranks of the enemy. When they have forced their 
way into the midst of the cavalry, t\ie^ ^Sx. ^^^x. 
chariots, and £ght on foot: meantime \Xi^ ^TY?ct%\^>ca^ 
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a little from the combat, and place themselves io such 
a manner as to favor the retreat of their countrymen, 
should they be overpowered by the enemy. Thus in 
action they perform the part both of nimble horsemen, 
and stable infantry ; and by continual exercise and use 
have arrived at that expertness, that in the most steep 
and difficult places they can stop their horses on a full 
stretch, turn them which way they please, run along 
the pole, rest on the harness, and throw themselves 
back into their chariots with incredible dexterity* 

30. Our men being astonished and confounded with 
this new way of fighting, Cesar came very timely to 
their relief; for on his approach the enemy made a 
stand, and the Romans beg^n to recover from their 
fear. This satisfied Caesar for the present, who not 
thinking it a proper season to provoke the enemy, and 
bring on a general engagement, stood facing them for 
some time, and then led back the legions to the camp. 
The continual rains that followed for some days after 
both kept the Romans within their intrenchments, and 
withheld the enemy from attacking us. Meantime the 
Britons despatched messengers into all parts, to make 
known to their countrymen the small number of the 
Roman troops, and the favorable opportunity they had 
of making immense spoils, and freeing their country 
for ever from all future invasions, by storming the 
enemy's camp. Having by this means got together a 
great body of infantry and cavalry, they drew towards 
our intrenchments. 

31. Cffisar, though he foresaw that the enemy, if 
beaten, would in the same manner as before escape the 
danger by flight ; yet having got about thirty horse, 
whom Comius, the Atrebatian, had brought over with 

£jw from Gaul, he drew up the legions in order of bat- 
^e If e fore the camp ; and fa\\in^ o^ ^^ IVn^'&a^^bA 
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were not able to sustain the shock of onr men, sooA 
put them to flight. The Romans pursuing them as 
long as their strength would permit, made a terrible 
slaughter, and setting fire to their houses and Tillages 
a great way round, returned to the camp. 

32. The same day ambassadors came from the enemy 
to Cassar, to sue for peace. Caesar doubled the number 
of hostages he had before imposed on them, and ordered 
them to be sent over to him into Gaul, because the 
equinox coming on, and his ships being leaky, he 
thought it not prudent to put o£f his return till winter* 
A fair wind offering, he set sail a little after midnight, 
and arrived safe in Gaul. Two of his transports not 
being able to rekch the same port with the rest, were 
driven into a haven a little lower in the country. 

33. In these two vessels were about three hundred 
soldiers, who having landed, and being on their march 
to the camp, the Morini, who had submitted to Ctesar 
on his setting out for Britain, drawn by the hopes of 
plunder, surrounded them at first with only a few men, 
and ordered them to lay down their arms under pain of 
being put to the sword. But they, casting themselves 
into an orb, stood on their defence, when all on a sud- 
den six thousand more of the enemy appeared, roused 
by the noise of the combatants. Ciesar having notioe 
of what passed, sent all his cavalry to the assistance of 
the Romans : meanwhile our men withstood all the at- 
tacks of the enemy, and bravely maintained the fight 
for upwards of six hours, having slain great numbers 
of the Morini, while on their side only a few were 
.wounded ; but no sooner did our cavalry appear than 
the enemy, throwing down their arms, betook them- 
selves to flight, and were almost all slain in the 
pursuit* 

S4. The day a/ler, CsMai sent 1« lu«^AB««A ^V^ *^^ 
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legionr returned out of Britain against the rebelUodii 
Morini, who being deprived, by the drought, of the 
benefit of their marshes, which had served them for 
shelter the year before, almost all fell into his power. 
Meantime, Q. Titnrins, and L. Cotta, who had been 
tent ag^nst the Menapians, having laid waste their 
territories with fire and sword, and plundered their 
habitations, returned to Csesar, not being able to come 
up with the Menapians themselves, who had retired 
into impenetrable forests. Caesar quartered all his 
troops among the Belgians. Only two of the British 
states sent hostages into Ganl, the rest neglecting to 
perform the conditions of the treaty. For these suc- 
cesses a thanksgiving of twenty days was decreed by 
the senate. 



BOOK V. 

1. In the consulship of Lucius Domitius and Appius 
Claudius, C»sar, leaving his winter-quarters to go 
into Italy, as was his yearly custom, gave orders to 
his lieutenants, who had the charge of the legions, to 
build as many ships as possible during the winter, and 
to repair such as were old. He prescribed the form 
and manner of building, ordering them to be somewhat 
lower than was usual in the Mediterranean, for the 
convenience of embarking and landing his men, which 
be judged the more necessary, as be had observed, that 
bjr reason of the frequent tetuTiia oi \)(i& >i^^ ^2oax« 'nr^s^ 
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less depth of water on the British coast. He likewise! 
eommanded them to be built broader than ordinary, 
that they might receive the greater number of horses 
and carriages, and to be contrived for lightness and 
expedition, to which the lowness of their decks greatly 
contributed. He sent to Spain for the materials ne^' 
cessary in building and equipping them ; and having 
finished the diet of Cisalpine Gaul, set out for Illyri*^ 
cum, on advice that the Pirustas were laying waste the 
province by their incursions. When he arrived there 
he ordered the several states to furnish their contio* 
gents, and appointed a place of general rendezvous* 
The report of this no sooner spread among the Pi- 
rust», than they sent ambassadors to inform him that 
nothing had been done against the province by public 
authority, and that they were ready to make what sa- 
tisfaction he required. Caesar, please^ with their sub- 
mission, ordered them to bring him hostages, and 
named the day by which they were to be delivered, 
threatening them with a fierce war in case of disobe- 
dience. These being accordingly brought by the day 
prefixed, he appointed arbitrators between the con^ 
tending states, to estimate the damages, and determine 
what reparation was to be made. 

2. Having despatched these affairs, and held a ge« 
neral diet of the province, he returned again into Cis- 
alpine Oaul, and thence went to the army. On his 
arrival, he visited all the quarters of the legions, and 
found, that by the singular diligence of the soldiers, not- 
withstanding the greatest scarcity of materials, no less 
than six hundred transports, such as we have described 
above, and twenty-eight galleys, were in such forward- 
ness, that in a few days they would be ready to be 
launched. Having praised bis ao\d\Qt»^ vgA ^<c»ii^ 
whom be bad set over the works, \ie ^^«^TOk^\«X 
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farther instmctions he thought necessary, and ordered 
the whole fleet to rendezvous at port Itins, whence he 
knew lay the most commodions passage to Britain ; it 
being there not above thirty miles distant from the 
continent. Leaving what soldiers he thought neces- 
sary for this purpose, he advanced at the head of fonr 
legions, without baggage, and eight hundred horse, 
into the country of the Treviri, because they neither 
appeared at the general diets of Gaul, nor submitted 
to the orders of the commonwealth ; and were, besides, 
reported to be soliciting the Germans beyond the 
Rhine. 

3. This state is by far the most powerful of all Gaul 
in horse ; they have likewise a very strong and nume^ 
rous infantry ; and, as we have before observed, border 
on the Rhine. Two of their principal men, Indutio- 
marus and Cingetorix, were at this time competitors 
for the supreme authority. Cingetorix, as soon as he 
heard of the arrival of Caesar and the legions, came to 
him, and assured him, that he and all his party would 
continue firm to their duty, and never abandon the in- 
terest of the Romans : at the same time, he informed 
him of all that had passed among the Treviri. But 
Indutiomarus, drawing together great numbers of horse 
and foot, and securing such as were unable to bear 
arms in the forest of Arden, which extends from the 
Rhine quite across the country of Treves, to the terri- 
tories of the Rhemi, resolved to try the fortune of 
war. But soon after, as several of the leading men of 
the state, partly out of attachment to Cingetorix, partly 
terrified by the approach of the Roman army, came to 
Caesar to solicit in their own behalf, since they found 
themselves incapable of effectually serving their conn- 
irjr, ladutiomarus, fearing a uniyeraal defection,, sent 
Ukewiae anbasisadors to biniy to CLCc^;aaasX\ivBi. ^ ^^giXV^ 
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had chosen to stay at homey and forhear coming to tiief 
Roman camp, with no other view hut to keep the state 
in its duty, lest, in the ahsence of the nohility, the 
people might have heen drawn into some rash step : 
that the whole country was now at his command, and 
he ready, with Caesar's permission, to attend him id 
person, and put his own concerns, as well as those of 
the state, under his protection/ Though Csdsar well 
understood the reason of his present submission, and 
by what considerations he had been deterred from the 
prosecution of his first design, yet, unwilling to waste 
the whole summer in the country of Treves, when 
every thing was in readiness for his expedition into 
Britain, he ordered Indutiomarus to attend him with two 
hundred hostages. These being accordingly brought, 
and among them the son, and all the nearest relatione 
of Indutiomarus, whom he had specified by name, Csb- 
sar encouraged and exhorted him to continue firm in 
his duty. Nevertheless, assembling all the principal 
men of Treves, he reconciled them one after another to 
Cingetorix, as well on account of his singular merit aa 
because he thought it of the greatest importance td 
establish thoroughly the authority of a man, of whose 
steady and inviolable attachment he had such con- 
vincing proof. Indutiomarus highly resented this pro- 
ceeding, which tended so much to the diminution of 
his power ; and as he had all along been an enemy to 
the Romans, this new affront provoked him still more. 
4. These afiairs being settled, Csesar arrived with 
his legions at the port of Itius. There he found that 
about forty of his ships, built in the country of the 
Belgians, having been attacked by a storm, and dis« 
abled from continuing their voyage, had been obliged 
to put back. The rest were all equ\^i^%dL vck^ ti^^^^ 
rmtdy to obey the first signal. A.\i Wie ca.x«\t^ oilQiV^i 
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about four thousand in number, and the prime nobility 
of the several states, met him likewise, by order, at 
this place. His design was, to leave only a few of 
these nobles behind him in Gaul, on whose fidelity he 
could rely, and to take the rest with him to Britain as 
hostages, the better to preyent any commotions during 
his absence. 

5. Dumnorix, the jEdnan, of whom we have spoken 
above, was one of those that attended him ,on this oc- 
casion. Him, in particular, he resolved to carry along 
with him, as he knew him to be a lover of novelties, 
ambitious, enterprising, and of great interest and au- 
thority among the Gauls. Besides all this, he had 
publicly said, in an assembly of the iEduans, that Css- 
sar had invested him with the sovereignty of their 
state ; which resolution, though by no means pleasing 
to the iBduans, they yet durst not send ambassadors 
to Ctesar, either to oppose or get reversed ; nor was 
Caesar otherwise informed of the matter, but by those 
whom he had placed about Dumnorix, to have an eye 
over his conduct. Dumnorix, at first, earnestly peti- 
tioned to be left in Gaul, sometimes pretending he was 
unused to sailing, and afraid of the sea, sometimes 
urging religious engagements, which required bim to 
stay at home. But finding all his endeavors to no 
purpose, he began to solicit the chiefs of the Gauls, 
discoursing them apart, and advising them not to leave 
the continent. The more to awaken their fears, he 
told them ' that CsBsar had his particular reasons for 
carrying with him all the nobility of Gaul ; because, 
not daring to despatch them in their own country, he 
was in hopes of finding a favorable opportunity to exe- 
cute his cruel purpose in Britain.' He therefore ex- 
borted them to join in a mutual alliance, and oblige 
themselves by a solemn oatiok, to v^ta\xA m^ ^mKcaaa 
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consent ■9ucli measures as should appear necessary for 
the presenration of Gaul. 

6. Though Caesar was fuUy informed of these prac- 
tices, yet, in consideration of his singular regard for 
the .^iduans, he contented himself with endeavoring to 
check and trayerse his designs ; determined, notwith- 
standing, to continue inflexible, and at all hazards pre- 
vent any misfortune to himself and the commonwealth, 
from a spirit, which he found ev^ry day growing more 
hardy and intrepid. Being therefore detained in this 
place about fiye-and-twenty days, during which the 
north-west wind, very common on that coast, hindered 
him from sailing, he studied, by the ways of gentleness 
and persuasion, to keep Dumnorix in his duty, with- 
out neglecting however to watch all his motions. At 
last, the wind springing up fair; he ordered the horse 
and foot to embark. As this universally engaged the 
attention of the camp, Dumnorix, unknown to Csesar, 
drew off the iEduan cavalry, and began his march 
homeward. Csesar being informed of it, immediately 
put a stop to the embarkation ; and, postponing every 
other consideration, ordered out a strong party of horse 
to pursue and bring him back* If he made resistance, 
or refused to obey, they had orders to kill him ; for he 
judged, that a man who had slighted his personal au- 
thority would not pay any great regard to his com- 
mands in his absence. When they had overtaken hin^, 
he refused to return ; and, defending himself sword in 
hand, implored the assistance of his followers ; often 
calling out that he was free, and the subject of a free 
state. The Romans, according to the orders they had 
received, surrounded and slew him ; on which all the 
^dnan cavalry returned to Csesar. 

7. This affair concluded, and Labienua b«Y(i<^ V^SX. \\^ 
Gani with three legions, and two t\iQ\x«ttii^ 'Wra^-i v^ 

CASS, VOL. 1. Vk 
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defend the port, provide com, have an eye on the 
transactions of the continent, and take measures ac- 
cordingly, Caesar weighed anchor about sunset with 
^ye legions, and the same number of horse he had left 
with Labienus, and advancing with a gentle south wind, 
continued his course till midnight, when he found him- 
self becalmed ; but the tide still driving him on, at 
daybreak he saw Britain on his left. When again fol- 
lowing the return of the tide, he rowed with all his 
might to reach that part of the island which he had 
marked out the summer before as most convenient for 
landing; and on this occasion the diligence of the 
soldiers cannot be enough commended ; who, laboring 
incessantly at the oar, urged the transports and ships 
of burden so swiftly, that they equalled the course of 
the galleys. The whole fleet reached the coast of Bri- 
tain about noon ; nor did any enemy appear in view : 
but, as Csesar afterwards understood from the pri- 
soners, though a great army of Britons had repaired to 
the coast, yet, terrified by the vast number of ships, 
which, together with those of the last year's expedi- 
tion, and such as had been fitted out by particular per- 
sons for their own use, amounted to upwards of eight 
hundred, they retired hastily -from the shore, and hid 
themselves- behind the mountains. 

8. CsBsar having landed his army, and chosen a pro- 
per place fbr his camp, as soon as he undejrstood from 
the prisoners where the enemy's forces lay, leaving 
ten cohorts on the coast, together with three hundred 
horse, to guard his fleets he set out about midnight in 
quest of the enemy, being under the less concern for 
his ships, because he had left them at anchor on a 
smooth and open shore, under the charge of Q. Atrius. 
After a march of twelve hours, during the night, he 
came VFitbin sight of the enemy ', NsrVio^Xivivci^ \«3Ate.d 
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tfiemselres behind a river, with their cayalry and cha- 
riots, attacked us from the higher ground, in order to 
oppose our passage ; but being repulsed by our horse, 
they retreated towards the woods, into a place strongly 
fenced both by nature and art ; and which, in all pro- 
bability, had been fortified before on occasion of some 
domestic war; for all the ayenues were secured by 
strong barricadoes of felled trees. They never sallied 
out of the wood but in small parties, thinking it enough 
to defend the entrance against our men. But the sol- 
diers of the seventh legion, advancing under cover of 
their shields, and having cast up a mount, forced the 
intrenchments with little loss, and obliged the enemy 
to abandon the wood. Caesar forbad all pursuit, both 
because he was unacquainted with the nature of the 
country, and the day being far spent, he resolved to 
employ the rest of it in fortifying the camp. 

9. Early the next morning he divided his troops, 
both horse and foot, into three bodies, and sent them 
out in pursuit of the enemy. They were advanced but 
a little way, and just come within sight of the rear of 
the Britons, when a party of horse from Atrius came 
to Cassar, and informed him 'that a dreadftil storm 
arising the night before, had fallen violently on the 
fleet, and driven almost all the ships ashore ; that nei- 
ther anchors nor cables, nor all the address of the ma- 
riners and pilots, had been able to resist the fury of 
the tempest, which had done unspeakable damage to 
the fleet, by reason of the ships running foul of one 
atiother.' C»sar, on this intelligence, recalled his le- 
gions and cavalry, commanding them to give over their 
pursuit. He himself returned to his ships, and foand 
every thing according to the reports and letters he had 
received ; forty of them being intirely de«ttv^«^^ vew^ 
the nstso damaged, that they were bM^Vy \v^va:«i>^^^ 
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He therefore set all the carpenters of the army to 
work, and wrote for others to Gaol, ordering Labienas 
at the same time, with the legions under his command, 
to build what ships he could. He thought it likewise 
safest, though a work of great labor and difficulty, to 
draw all his ships on shore, and inclose them within 
the fortifications of his camp* Ten days were spent in 
the serrice, during which the soldiers had no inter- 
mission of fatigue, not even in the night. The ships 
being in this manner secured, and the camp strongly 
fortified, he left the same troops to guard it as before, 
and returned to the place where he had quitted the 
pursuit of the enemy. On his arriyal he found the 
forces of the Britons considerably increased. The 
chief command and administration of the war was, by 
common consent, conferred on Cassibelanus, whose 
territories were divided from the maritime states by 
the Thames, a river eighty miles distant from the sea* 
This prince had hitherto been engaged in almost con- 
tinual wars with his neighbors ; but the terror of oar 
arrival making the Britons unite among themselves, 
they intrusted him with the whole conduct of the war. 
10. The inland parts of Britain are inhabited by 
those, whom fame reports to be the natives of the soil. 
The sea-coast is peopled with the Belgians, drawn 
thither by the love of wrt and plunder. These last, 
passing over from different parts, and settling in the 
country, still retain the names of the several states 
whence they are descended. The island is well peo- 
pled, full of houses, built after the manner of the Gauls, 
and abounds in cattle. They use brass money, and 
iron rings of a certain weight. The provinces remote 
from the sea produce tin ; and those on the coast, iron; 
but the latter in no great quantity. Their brass is all 
Imported. All kinds of wood g;rov} V^x^ \)(iQ %axnft as 
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in Gaul, except the fir and beech tree. They think 
it unlawful to feed on hares, pullets, or geese; yet 
they breed them up for their diversion and pleasure. 
The climate is more temperate than in Gaul, and the 
cold less intense. The island is triangular, one of its 
sides facing Gaul. The extremity towards Kent, 
irhence is the nearest passage to Gaul, lies eastward ; 
the other stretches south«-west. This side extends 
about five hundred miles. Another side looks towards 
Spain, westward. Over against this lies Ireland, an 
island esteemed not above half as large as Britain, and 
separated from it by an interval equal to that between 
Britain and Gaul. In this interval lies the isle of 
Mona, besides several other lesser islands, of which 
some write, that in the time of the winter solstice they 
have night for thirty days together. We could make 
jovit nothing of this on inquiry; only discovered by 
means of hour-glasses that the nights were shorter than 
in Gaul. The length of this side is computed at seven 
hundred miles. The last side faces the north-east, and 
is fronted by no part of the continent, only towards 
•one of- its extremities it seems to eye chiefly the Ger- 
man coast. It is thought to extent^ in length about 
-eight hundred miles. Thus the whole island takes in 
a circuit of two thousand miles. The inhabitants of 
JKent, which lies wholly on the sea-coast, are the most 
^civilised of all the Britons, and differ but little in their 
manner from the Gauls. The greater part of those 
within the country never sow their lands, but live on 
flesh and milk, and go clad in skins. All the Britons 
in general paint themselves with woad, which gives a 
hluish cast to the skin, and makes them look dreadful 
in battle. They are long-haired, and shave all the 
Test of the body except the head and u^^^x V\^« "^L^tw 
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or twelve of them lire together, haying their wives in 
commoD, especially brothers, or parents and children 
amongst themselves ; but the issue is always ascribed 
to him who first espoused the mother. 

11. The enemy's horse, supported by their chariots, 
vigorously charged our cavalry on their march, yet we 
every where had the better, and drove them to their 
woods and hills: but after making great slaughter, 
venturing to continue the pursuit too far, we lost some 
men. Some time after, sallying unexpectedly from 
the woods, and falling suddenly on our men while em- 
ployed in fortifying their camp, a sharp conflict ensued 
between them and the advanced guard. Cassar sent 
two cohorts to their assistance, whom the Britons 
charging in separate parties, so surprised with their 
new manner of fighting, that they broke through, routed 
them, and returned without loss. Q. Laberlus Darns, 
a military tribune, was slain on this occasion: but 
some fresh cohorts coming up, the Britons were at last 
repulsed. 

12. By this action, which happened within view of 
the camp, and of which the whole army were specta- 
tors, it evidently appeared, that our heavy-armed le- 
gions, who could neither pursue those that retired, nor 
durst venture to forsake their standards, Were by no 
means a fit match for such an enemy : nor could even 
the cavalry engage without great danger, it being usual 
for the Britons to counterfeit a retreat, until they had 
drawn them a considerable way from the legions, when 
suddenly quitting their chariots, they charged them on 
foot, and by this unequal manner of fighting made it 
alike dangerous to pursue or retire. Add to all this, 
that they never fought in a body, but in small parties, 
and with considerable intervals between. They had 
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likewise their detachments so placed, as easily to pro- 
tect their flying troops, and send fresh supplies where 
needful. 

13. The next day they stationed themselves among 
the hills, at a distance from our camp, and appeared 
only in small bodies, nor seemed so forward to skir- 
mish with our cavalry as the day before. But about 
noon, Ccesar ordering out three legions to forage, with 
all the cavalry, under the command of C. Trebonius, 
his lieutenant, they fell suddenly on the foragers on all 
sides, and even attacked the legions and standards. 
Our men vigorously returning the charge, repulsed 
tiiem, and the cavalry finding themselves supported by 
the foot, continued the pursuit till they had utterly 
broken them; insomuch, that great numbers being 
slain, they could neither find an opportunity to rally, 
descend from their chariots, or face about to make 
resistance. After this defeat, the auxiliary troops, 
which had come in from all parts, returned severally 
to their own homes; nor did the enemy, from this 
time, appear any more against us with their whole 
forces. 

14. Ca?sar perceiving their design, marched towards 
the Thames, to penetrate into the kingdom of Cassi- 
belanus. This river is fordable only in one place and 
that not without great difficulty. When he arrived, he 
saw the enemy drawn up in great numbers on the other 
side. They had likewise secured the banks with sharp 
stakes, and driven many of the same kind into the 
bottom of the river, yet so as to be covered by the 
water. Caesar having intelligence of this from the 
prisoners and deserters, sent the cavalry before, order- 
ing the legions to follow close after, which they did with 
so much expedition and briskness, though iLQllLVCk%ViV)^. 
their heads were above the water, Wi^X \^i<^ ^\!A\!i^-»'«:^- 
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able to sustain their charge, quitted the banks, and be- 
took themselves to flight. 

15. Cassibelanus, as we have before intimated, find«- 
ing himself unable to keep the field, disbanded all his 
other forces ; and retaining only four thousand chariots,' 
watched our motions, always keeping at some distance 
from us, and sheltering himself in woods and inacces- 
sible places, whither he had likewise made such of the 
inhabitants, with their cattle, retire, as lay on our 
route : and if at any time our cavalry ventured on a 
freer excursion into the fields, to plunder and lay waste 
the country ; as he was perfectly acquainted with all 
the roads and defiles, he would sally from the woods 
with some of the chariots, and fall on our men, dis* 
perssd and in disorder. These frequent alarms obliged 
us to be much on our guard ; nor would Caesar suffer 
the cavalry to remove to any distance from the legions, 
or to pillage and destroy the country, unless where the 
foot was at hand to sustain them. 

16. Meantime the Trinobantes, one of the most 
powerful states in those parts, sent ambassadors to 
Caesar. Of this state was Mandubratius, who had fled 
for protection to CsBsar in Gaul, that he might avoid 
the fate of his father Imanuentius, whom Cassibelanus 
had put to death. The ambassadors promised obe* 
dience and submission in the name of the province ; 
and withal intreated him to defend Mandubratius 
against the violence of Cassibelanus, and restore him 
to the government of their state. Caesar ordered them 
to deliver forty hostages, and furnish his army with 
corn ; sending back at the same time Mandubratius. 
They yielded to his demands without delay, sent the 
appointed number of hostages, and supplied him with 
corn, 

17. The protection granted to \]iEi^Tr«iOa«sx\RA^i«t^ 
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curing them from the insults of the soldiers ; the Ceni« 
magni, ^egontiaci, Ancalites, Bibroci, and Cassi, send 
ambassadors to Gsesar, and submit. From them he 
had intelligence that he was not far from the capital of 
CassibelanuSy which was situated amidst woods and 
marshes, and whither great numbers of men and cattle 
were retired. A town among the Britons is nothing 
more than a thick wood, fortified with a ditch and 
rampart to serve as a place of retreat against the in- 
cursions of their enemies. Thither he marched with 
his legions ; and though the place appeared to be ex* 
tremely strong, both by art and nature, he neverthe* 
less resolved to attack it in two several quarters. Th# 
enemy, after a short stand, were obliged at last to 
give way, and retire by another part of the wood. 
Vast numbers of cattle were found in the place ; and 
many of the Britons were either made prisoners, or 
lost their lives in the pursuit. 

18. While these things passed beyond the Thames, 
Cassibelanus despatched messengers to Kent, which, 
as we have before observed, was situated along the sea* 
coast. This country was then under the government of 
four kings, Cingetorix, Carnilius, Taximagulus, andSe* 
gouax, who had orders to draw all their forces together, 
and fall suddenly on the naval camp of the Romans. 
But our men sallying on them as they approached, 
made great slaughter of their troops, took Cingetorix, 
one of their leaders, prisoner, and returned safe to the 
camp. Cassibelanus, on the news of this battle, dis* 
couraged by so many losses, the devastation of his ter* 
ritorles, and above all, the revolt of the provinces, sent 
ambassadors to Cs^sar to sue for peace, by the media* 
tion of Commius of Arras. 

19. Ceesar designing to pass the winter in Gaul^ Im^ 
cause oi ike frequent commotiona m \\i^\ qavjoNx^ ^ ^s^.^ 
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reflecting that but a small part of the summer re- 
mained, during which it would be easy to protract the 
war, demanded hostages, and appointed the yearly 
tribute which Britain was to pay to :the Romans. At 
the same time he strictly charged Casstbelanus to offer 
no injury tP Mandubratius or the Trinobantes. Having 
received the hostages, be led his troops back to the 
sea-side, where he found his fleet repaired. Orders 
were immediately given to launch it ; and because the 
number of prisoners was exceeding great, and seve- 
ral ships had been destroyed by the tempest, he re- 
solved to carry over his men at two embarkations. 
Happily it so fell out, notwithstanding the great num- 
ber of ships, and their frequent passing and repassing, 
that not one perished either this or the preceding year, 
which had any soldi^s on board : whereas those sent 
empty to him from the continent, as well the ships con- 
cerned in the first embarkation, as others built aAer- 
wards by Labienus, to the number, of sixty, were al- 
most all driven back or lost. Caesar having waited 
for them a considerable time to no purpose, and fear- 
ing to lose the proper season for sailing, as the time of 
the equinox drew near, chose to stow his men on board 
the few ships he had ; and taking the opportunity of 
an extraordinary calm, set sail about ten at night, and 
by day-break brought his whole fleet safe to the con- 
tinent of Gaul. 

20. Having laid up his fleet, and held a general as- 
sembly of the Gauls at Samarobriva, as the crop had 
been very indifferent this year, by reason of the g^at 
droughts, he was obliged to quarter his legions other- 
wise than in former winters, and canton them one by 
one in the several provinces of Gaul. One legion he 
quartered on the Morini, under the command of €. 
Fabius; anothet amoDg the ^«tm»xa> >w^^t ^ Ci- 
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cero; a third with the iEduans, under L. Rosdiis; 
and a fourth in the country of the Rhemi, on the hor* 
^lers of the Treviri, under Lahienus. Three were sent 
into Belgium, orer whom he appointed three com«- 
tnanders ; M. Grassus, his questor, L. Munatius Plan* 
4BU89 and C. Trebonius. The eighth and last, which 
Ciesar had newly raised on the other side of the Pd, 
was sent, together with ^ve cohorts, among the Ebu- 
rones, between the Rhine and the Meuse, where Am- 
biorix and Cativulcus reigned. At the head of this 
body were two commanders ; Q. Titurius Sabinus, and 
L. Aruncnleius Cotta. By this distribution of his le- 
gions he thought he had found an easy remedy against 
the scarcity of corn ; and yet they all lay within the 
compass of a hundred miles, except that under L. Ros- 
cius, for which -he was in no pain, as being quartered 
in a very quiet and friendly country. He resolved 
boweyer not to leave Gaul till he had received advice 
from all his lieutenants, and was assured that their 
quarters were established, fortified, and secured. 

21. Among the Carnutes lived Tasgetius, a man of 
distinguished birth, and whose ancestors had been pos- 
sessed of the sovereignty in that state. Gaesar had re* 
stored him to the dignity of his forefathers, in consi- 
deration of his virtue and affection to him, and the 
•many signal services he had done him in all his wars. 
It was now the third year of his reign, when his ene- 
mies, many of whom were of his own state, conspiring 
against him, openly assassinated him. The affair was 
laid before Csosar ; who fearing lest the great number 
concerned in the plot might draw the state into a re- 
volt, ordered L. Plancus, with a legion from Belgium, 
to march speedily into the country of the Carnutes, 
fix his winter-quarters in that province^ awd «^Yi\\k.%<iS^ 
.who had been concerned in the mui^^x q1T^«%^'<^^> 
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Bend tLem prisoners to bim. Meantime lie was in- 
formed hj bis lieutenants and qoestors, to wbom be 
bad committed tbe care of tbe legions, tbat tbey were 
severally arrived at tbeir appointed qnarters, and bad 
fortified tbemselves in tbem. 

22. About fifteen days after tbe arrival of tbe legions 
in tbeir winter-quarters, a sudden insurrection and 
revolt broke out among tbe Ebnrones, by tbe secret 
practice of Ambiorix and Cativnlcus. Tbese two 
princes bad been to meet Sabinus and Cotta on tbeir 
frontiers, and in a friendly manner bad supplied tbem 
witb com: but now, instigated by Indutiomams of 
Treves, tbey excited tbeir people to take up arms ; and 
baving surprised some soldiers tbat were gone to cat 
wood, came witb a great body of troops to attack the 
Roman camp. Our men immediately flew to arms, 
ascended tbe rampart, and sending out a detacbment of 
Spanisb borse, put tbeir cavalry to tbe rout. On this, 
despairing of success, tbey drew off tbeir men from 
tbe attack ; and, according to tbeir custom, demanded 
a conference ; pretending tbey bad sometbing to say 
wbicb concerned tbe common interest, and might serve 
to put an end to tbe present differences. 

23. Accordingly C. Arpinius, a Roman knight, the 
friend of Q. Titurius, and Q. Junius of Spain, who 
bad frequently before been sent by Caesar to Ambio- 
rix, were deputed to treat. Ambiorix addressed them 
in words to this effect : * That be bad in no sort forgot 
tbe many obligations be lay under to Caesar, who had 
freed bim from tbe tribute be bad been wont to pay 
tbe Atnatici ; and who bad restored bim bis son and 
nephew, wbom tbat people, after receiving tbem as 
hostages, bad treated as slaves : tbat tbe hostilities he 

bad just commiiie^ were not tbe effect of bis own pri- 
rate ^nimoaity to the Romans, \»l\ Sh «otA«n^<&^tftt& 
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k resolution of the state ; wbere the government was 
of such a nature, that the people had as much power 
orer him, as he over the people : that even the state 
itself had been in a manner forced into this war by a 
sudden confederacy of all Gaul : that he could appeal 
to his own weakness for the truth of what he said, 
being not so very unskilled in affairs as to imagine that 
the forces of the £bu rones were a match for the power 
of the Romans : that it was a project formed by aU the 
states of Gaul in common, who had agreed to storm in 
OBe day, the very day on which he spoke, all the quar- 
ters of the Roman army ; so that no one might be able 
to succor another : that it was not easy for Gauls to 
resist the importunity of those of their own nation, 
especially in a proposal to act in concert for the reco- 
very of their liberty ; but that, after having performed 
what the common voice of his country demanded, he 
thought he might now listen to that of gratitude ; that 
be found himself compelled by his attachment to Cae- 
sar, and by his friendiship for Sabinus, to give notice 
of the extreme danger to which the legion was exposed : 
that a great body of Germans had actually passed the 
Rhine, and would be there in two days at farthest : 
that Sabinus and Cotta were to consider, whether it 
would not be proper to retire with their troops before 
the neighboring states could be apprised of their de- 
sign ; and go and join Labienus, or Cieero, who were 
neither of them distant much above fifty miles. That 
as far as regarded himself, he engaged by all that was 
sacred to secure their retreat through his territories ; 
and undertook it the more readily, as he should there- 
by not only discharge his duty to his country, in de- 
livering it from the inconvenience of wintering the 
Romans, but at the same time manifest his ^^\x\3qA!^ 
to Caassr. ' Having made thiB speech) \i^ ^\2&t^ss^ « 
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24. Arpinias and Junius reported what they had 
heard to the lieutenants ; who, alarmed at the sndden« 
ness of the thing, thought the information not to he 
neglected, though it came from an enemy : nor were 
they a little moved hy this consideration, that it ap- 
peared to them altogether incredible that the Eburo- 
nea, a weak and inconsiderable state, should of their 
own accord presume to take up arms against the Ro- 
mans. They therefore laid the matter before a council 
of war, where a warm debate arose. L. Arunculeius, 
with a great number of military tribunes, and centu- 
rions of the first rank, were against undertaking any 
thing hastily, or quitting their winter quarters before 
they had received orders to that purpose from Caesar. 
They alleged, * that having strongly fortified their 
camp, they were able to defend themselves, even 
against all the forces of the Germans: that the late 
attempt of the Gauls was a sufficient proof of this, 
whom they had not only withstood with courage, but 
repulsed with loss : that they had provisions in abun- 
dance, and might therefore securely wait the arrival 
of relief from Caesar and the neighboring legions: in 
fine, that nothing could be more dishonorable, or argue 
greater want of judgment, than, in affairs of the high- 
est moment, to take measures on the information of an 
enemy.' Titurius, on the other hand, exclaimed, ' that 
it would then be too late to think of retiring, when 
the enemy, in greater numbers, and strengthened by 
the accession of the Germans, should come up against 
them; or when the quarters next them should have 
received some signal check : that the time for delibe- 
ration was short : that Caesar, he made no question, 
was gone into Italy, it not being likely that either the 
Oarnutes would have formed the design of assas- 
sj'nating, Tasgetius, or the Ebuiou^ft Vn «^ c^m^kisl^Vq.- 
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ODS a mamner assaulted the Roman camp, bad tbey 
not been assured of bis departure : tbat tbe informa- 
tion of an enemy weigbed not with him, bat the real 
circumstances of things. The Rhine was not far off. 
Tbe Germans were much exasperated by the death of 
Arioyistns, and their late frequent defeats. Gaul 
bianed with impatience to throw off the Roman yoke, 
ayenge the many losses they had sustained, and reco- 
ver their former glory in war, of which now scarce a 
shadow remained. In short, who could imagine that 
Ambiorix, without a oertainty of being supported, 
would have embarked in so dangerous an enterprise ? 
That his opinion was in all respects safe ; because, if 
no such confederacy had been formed, they had no- 
thing to apprehend in marching to the nearest legion : 
if, on the contrary, all Gaul and Germany were united, 
expedition alone could save them from destruction ; 
whereas, by following the advice of Cotta and those 
who were against a retreat, though the danger perhaps 
might not prove immediate, yet were they snre in the 
end of perishing by famine.^ The dispute continued 
for some time ; Cotta and the principal officers strongly 
opposing tbe march of the troops. At last Sabinus, 
raising his voice that he might be heard by the sol- 
diers without, ' Be it so then,' said he, ^ since yoii 
seem so resolved: I am not he among you who is 
most afraid of death ; but if any misfortune happens, 
those who hear me will know whom to blame. In two 
days, did not you oppose it, we might easily reach the 
quarters next us ; and there, in conjunction with our 
fellow-soldiers, confront the common danger ; whereas, 
by keeping the troops separate, and at a distance, you 
reduce them to the necessity of perishing by sword or 
famine.' 
S5, The council was then going to "nae \ VxX. ^^ ^^- 
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cers, surrounding their generals, conjured them not to 
put all to hazard hy their dissension and obstinacy. 
They told them, * that whatever resolution was taken, 
whether to go or stay, the danger was by no means 
great, provided they acted with union among them- 
selves ; but their disagreement threatened the troops 
with inevitable destruction/ The debate continued 
till midnight: when at length Cotta, vanquished by 
importunity, yielded to the opinion of Sabinus. Or- 
ders were given for marching by break of day. The 
remainder of the night was none of it employed in 
sleep; each man being taken up in choosing what 
things to carry along with him, and what of his win- 
ter necessaries to leave behind. In short, they did 
every thing to make their stay more dangerous ; and, 
by their fatigue and want of rest, incapacitate them- 
selves for a vigorous defence on their march. At day- 
break they left their camp, not like men acting by 
the advice of an enemy, but as if Ambiorix bad been 
their particular friend ; marching in a very extended 
column, and followed by a gpreat train of baggage. 

26. The enemy, judging from the hurry and motion in 
the camp, that the Romans intended to leave it, placed 
themselves in ambuscade in two bodies, in a wood ; 
where, well sheltered and covered from view, they 
waited, at about two miles distance, their arrival ; and 
when the greatest part of the army had entered a large 
valley, suddenly appearing on both sides of it, they 
attacked them at the same time in front and rear, and 
obliged them to fight in a place of great disadvantage. 

27. Then at length Titurius, like one who had ne- 
glected all the necessary precautions, unable to hide his 
concern, ran up and down among the troops, and began 

to dispose tbem in order of battle ; but with an air so 
ij'tn/d aad disconcerted, tbat U v^i^oax^ \i<^ \a!\ iaa 
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Opei of success ; as happens for the most part to those 
'ho leave all to the last moment of execution. But 
Sotta, who had foreseen that this might happen, and 
ad therefore opposed the departure of the troops, 
mitted nothing in his power for the common safety ; 
felling to and encouraging the men like an able gene- 
ily and at the same time fighting with the bravery of 

common soldier ; and, because the great length of 
10 column rendered it difficult for the lieutenants to 
emedy all disorders, and repair expeditiously enough 
> the places where their presence was necessary, 
rders were given to quit the defence of the baggage, 
od form into an orb. This disposition, though not 
Bproper in these circumstances, was nevertheless at- 
mded with very unhappy consequences; for being 
onsidered as the effect of terror and despair, it dis- 
ouraged our men, and augmented the confidence of 
le enemy. Besides, as unavoidably happens on such 
ocasions, many of the soldiers, quitting their ensigns, 
astened to fetch from the baggage what they Lad 
lost of value, atid filled all parts with uproar and la- 
lentation. 

28. The Gauls meanwhile conducted themselves 
rith great prudence : their officers proclaimed through 
tie ranks ' that not a man shonld stir from his post : . 
Iiat the booty was theirs, and every thing belonging 
y the Romans mul9t certainly fall into their hands ; 
nt that all depended on securing the victory/ Our 
len were- not inferior to the enemy, either in valor, 
umber, or way of fighting. Though they had neither 
eneral nor fortune on their side, they hoped still by 
heir bravery to surmount all difficulties ; and when- 
ver any of the cohorts sallied out, so as to join the 
nemy, baud to hand, a considerable sl^w^VA^t ^i Vn^ 
>MnJs ensued. This being perceived \>^ K\i^\oi\^^\a 

CJ?5. VOL. 1. V 
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ordered his men to cast their darts at a distance, to 
avoid a close fight, retire before the Romans whenever 
they advanced, and pursue them as they returned to 
their standards : in which way of fighting they were 
become so expert, by the lightness of their arms, and 
daily exercise, that it was impossible to do them any 
hurt. These orders were exactly followed ; insomnch* 
that when any cohort left the orb, and came forward 
to attack the enemy, they retreated and dispersed in a 
moment : meanwhile it uncovered its own flanks, and 
exposed (hem to the darts on either side. The danger 
was still greater when they returned ; for then not only 
the troops that stood next them, but those who had re- 
tired before them, surrounded and charged them on all 
hands. If, on the contrary, they chose to continue in 
their post, neither could their valor any thing avail 
them, nor was it possible for men standing so close 
together to avoid the darts of so great a multitude. 
And yet, notwithstanding all these disadvantages, and 
the many wounds they had received, they still main- 
tained their ground ; and though much of the day was 
now spent, the fight having continued from sun-rise 
till two in the afternoon, they did nothing in all that 
time unworthy the dignity of the Roman name. At 
length T. Balventius, who the year before had been 
made first centurion of a legion, a man of distinguished 
courage, and great authority among the troops, had 
both his thighs pierced with a dart. Q. Lucanius, an 
ofiicer of the same rank, endeavoring to rescue his son, 
whom he saw surrounded by the enemy, was killed 
after a brave resistance. And L. Cotta, the lieute- 
nant, encouraging the several cohorts and companies, 
received a blow on the mouth from a sling. 
29. So many misfortunes quite dispirited Titnrias ; 
wlio perceiving Ambiorix a\ a Oia\»xi^^ ^\iiYaAiua&% his 
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troops, sent Co. Pompey, his interpreter, to beg quarter 
for himself and his soldiers. Ambiorix replied, * that 
be was ready to grant him a conference if he desired it: 
that he hoped to prevail with the multitude to sparo 
the Romans ; and that as to Sabinus himself, he gave 
his word no hurt should be done him/ Sabinus com- 
monicated this answer to Gotta, proposing that they 
should leave the battle, and go and confer with Ambio- 
rix, from whom he was in hopes of obtaining quarter 
both for themselves and their men. Cotta absolutely 
refused to treat with an armed enemy, and persisted in 
that resolution. Sabinus ordered the military tribunes 
and principal centurions that were about bis person to 
Ibllow him, and when .he drew near to Ambiorix, being 
commanded to lay down his arms, obeyed ; ' charging 
those that were with him to do the same. Meanwhile, 
as they were treating about the conditions, Ambiorix 
spinning out the deliberations on purpose, he was by 
degrees surrounded and slain. Then the Gauls, ac- 
cording to their custom, raising a shout, and calling 
out victory, charged our troops with great fury, and 
put them into disorder. L. Cotta, fighting manfully, 
was slain, with the greatest part of the soldiers. The 
rest retreated to the camp they had quitted in the 
morning; of whom L. Petrosidius, the standard-bearer, 
finding himself sore pressed by the enemy, threw the 
eagle 'Within the intrenchments, and was killed fighting 
bravely before the camp. Those that remained, with 
much ado, sustained the attack till night ; but finding 
themselves without hope, they killed one another to 
the last man. A few who escaped out of the 'fight got 
by different ways to Labienus' camp, and brought him 
the news of this sad event. 

80. Ambiorix, elated with this victory > \ii^\0(i^^\\sw- 
mediately at the head of his cavalry ia\o ^<^ c^^sracoXT^ 
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of the Atnatici, which bordered on his territories; and 
travelling day and night without intermission, left 
orders for the infantry to follow him. Haying in* 
formed them of his success and roused them to arms, 
he the next day arrived among the Nervians, and urged 
them not to lose the favorable opportunity of freeing 
themselves for ever from the yoke of slavery, and 
avenging the injuries they had received from the Hon 
mans. He told them ' that two of their lieutenants 
had been slain, and a great part of their army cut to 
pieces : that it would be an easy matter suddenly to 
attack and destroy the legion quartered in their coun- 
try under Cicero ; and that he was himself ready to 
assist them in the enterprise/ By this speech he easily 
drew in the Nervians, 

31. Accordingly, having forthwith despatched mes- 
sengers to the Centrones, Grudii, Levaci, Pleumosians, 
and Gorduni, who are all sulject to their state, they 
assembled what forces they could, and came unex-* 
pectedly on Cicero's quarters, who as yet had heard 
nothing of the fate of Titurius. Here likewise it un- 
avoidably fell out that the soldiers sent to cut wood 
for firing and the fortifiGations of the camp, were inter- 
cepted by the sudden arrival of their cavalry. Having 
put all these to the sword, the Eburones, Atuatici, and 
Nervians, with their allies and tributaries, amounting 
to a formidable army, came and attacked the camp. 
Our men immediately flew to arms, ascended the ram- 
part, and with great difficulty sustained the day's as- 
sault ; for the enemy placed all their hopes in dispatch, 
and firmly believed that if they came off conquerors 
on this occasion, they could not fail of victory every 
>yhere else. 
32, Cicero's first care was to write to Csesar, pro- 
misiug the messeDgers great T^^ax^A VL \kk«^ ^Kceed 



Ub letfen abfo. Bat ui all t&e ways were beset by the 
bnemy's troops^ bis couiien were continually ioterr 
eepted. Meanwhile, of the ttateriala brought for forti* 
lying the camp, a hundred and twenty towers were 
built, daring the night, with incredible dispatch, and 
ihm works about the rampart completed* Next day the 
enemy, with a much greater force than before, attacked 
the camp, filled the ditch, but were again repulsed by 
our men. This continued for several days together* 
The night was wholly employed in repairing the 
Breaches made by day ; insomuch, that neither the sick 
4XT wounded were permitted to rest. Whaterer might 
lie of use to resist the next day's assault was prepared 
with great diligence during the night* Stakes were 
liardened in the ^re, palisades planted in g^eat numbery 
towers raised on all parts of the rampart, and the whole 
Mrengthened with a parapet and battlesaents. Cicero 
himself, though much out of order^ would take oo resty 
even during the night ; so that the soldiers were obliged 
to force him from time to time to take some repose^ « 
33. Meantime such of the Nervian chiefs and leaders 
MB had any intimacy or friendship with Cicero, desired 
a conference. This being agreed to, they addressei) 
ftim in the same strain as Ambiorix had before used 
iowards Sabinus : * that all Gaul was in arms j that 
the Germans had passed the Rhine : that Ciesar and 
the rest of the troops were besieged in their winter 
^^isrters.' They told him likewise of the fate of Sabi« 
»as ; and, to gain credit, produced Ambiorix ; adding, 
^ Chat it was in vain to expect relief from those who 
iirere themselres in the utmost distress : that they meant 
tiot hawerer any iig ury to Cicero and the people of Rome^ 
bnt merely to prerent their wintering in the country^ 
and establishing that practice into a c\ia\fiitCL\ \^!aX.\b.% 
Ihenfore at liberty to l«aTe\aa qioAxVfti^'vV^^ira^ 
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molestatioii, and retire in safety where he pleased/ 
To this Cicero only answered, ' that it was not nsnal 
with the people of Rome to accept conditions from an 
armed enemy : hut if they would lay down their arms, 
he promised to interpose his mediation, and permit 
them to send amhassadors to Csesar, from whose jus* 
tice they might reasonahly expect redress/ 
~ 34. The Nervians, driven from this hope, surrounded 
the camp with a line, whose rampart was eleven feet 
high, and ditch fifteen feet deep. They had learned 
something of this in their former wars with Caesar, and 
the prisoners they had made gave them farther in- 
structions. But heing unprovided with the tools ne- 
cessary in this kind of service, they were obliged to 
cut the turf with their swords, dig up the earth. with 
their hands, and carry it in their cloaks. And hence 
it will he easy to form some judgment of their num- 
ber; for in less than three hours they completed a line 
of fifteen miles in circuit. The following days were 
employed in raising towers, proportioned to the height 
of our rampart, and in preparing scythes, and wooden 
galleries, in which they were again assisted by the 
prisoners. 

35. On the seventh day of the attack, a rery high 
wind arising, they began to throw red-hot balls of clay, 
and burning javelins, on the barracks of the Romans, 
which, after the manner of the Gauls, were thatched 
with straw. These soon took fire, and the flames were 
in a moment spread by the wind into all parts of the 
camp. The enemy falling on with a mighty shout, aS 
if already secured of victory, advanced their towen 
and galleries, and prepared to scale the rampart. But 
such was the constancy and presence of mind of the 
soldiers^ thai though the Aames surrounded them on 
every side, and they were op^xeaafe^ m^ ^Jafc \g^^ 
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inde of the enemy's darts; thongfa they saw th'eit huts, 
their baggage, and their whole fortunes in a blaze ; yet 
Mot only did they continue firm in their posts, but 
scarce a man offered so much as to look behind him ; 
so intent were they on fighting and repelling the enemy. 
This was much the hardest day for our troops ; but had 
nevertheless this fortunate issue, that- far the greatest 
number of the enemy were on that day wounded or 
slain ; for as they had crowded close up to the ram- 
part, those behind prevented the front ranks from re* 
firing. The flames abating by degrees, and the enemy 
having brought forward one of their towers to the very 
loot of the rampart, the centurions of the third cohort 
4rew off their men a little, beckoning to the Gault» 
and challenging them to enter: but as not a man 
would run the hazard, they attacked them on all sides 
with stones, drove them from the tower, and set it oa 
fire* 

t 36. In this legion were two centurions of distin* 
gnished valor, T. Pulfio, and L. Varenus, who stood 
^r for being raised to the first rank of their order. 
These were- perpetually disputing with one another the 
pre-eminence in courage, and at every year's promo- 
tion contended with great eagerness for precedence^ 
In the heat of the attack before the rampart, Pulfio 
addressing Varenus, ' What hinders yOu now,' says 
be, * or what more glorious opportunity would you de* 
sire of signalising your brfivery ? This, this is the day 
for determining the controversy between us.' At these 
words he sallied out of the camp, and rushed amidst the 
thickest of the Gauls. Nor did Varenus decline the 
challenge ; but thinking his honor at fttake, followed 
at some distance. Pulfio darted his javelin at the 
enemy, and transfiited a Gaul that was coming <^vi<ivc^ 
to engage him; who falling dead oi \\i^ ^o^x\A^^^ 
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jDvltitUde adyanced to corer him with theit ahielda^ 
and all poured their darts on Pnlfio, fi^^ing him no 
time to retire. A javelin pierced his shield, and stnck 
fast in his belt. This accident entangling his right 
hand, prevented him drawing his sword, and gave the 
enemy time to surround him« Yarenus, his rival, flew 
to his assistance, and endeavored to rescue him. Im* 
mediately the multitude quitting Pulfio, as fancying 
the dart had despatched him, all turned on Varenus. 
He met them with his sword drawn, charged then 
hand to hand, and having laid one dead at his feet, 
drove hack the rest; but, pursuing with too much 
eagerness, stepped into a hole, and fell down. Pulfio 
in his turn hastened to extricate him ; and both to* 
gether, after having slain a multitude of the Gauls, 
and acquired infinite applause, retired unhurt within 
the intrenchments. Thus fortune gave such a turn to 
the dispute, that each owed his life to his adversary; 
nor Was it possible to decide to which of them the 
prize of valor was due. 

37. As the defence every day became more difficult 
and hazardous, chiefly by the great multitude of killed 
and wounded, which considerably lessened the number 
of defendants, Cicero sent letter on letter to inform 
Caesar of his danger. Many of these couriers falling 
into the enemy's hands, were tortured to death within 
view of our soldiers. There was at that time in the 
Roman camp a Nervian of distinction, by name Ver* 
tico, who in the beginning of the siege had fled to 
Cicero, and given ample proofs of his fidelity. This 
man, by the hopes of liberty, and a promise of great 
rewards, engaged one of his slaves to carry a letter to 
Caesar. Having concealed it in his javelin, and passed 
through the camp of the Gauls without suspicion, as 
being himaelf of that nation, lie axivici^ «»i« ^\C«sar's 
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Unftrteni, who by tbia means waa informed of the dan^ 
ger of Cicero and the legion. 

• 38* Ccesar, receiving the letter abont ^re in the 
afternoon^ immediately despatched a messenger to 
fS., Crassos, who was quartered among the Bellovaei, 
Iwenty-five miles off, ordering him to draw out bii 
legion at midnight, and march with all the expedition 
Jie could to join him, Crassus, according to his orders^ 
came along with the courier. He sent likewise to 
C« Fabiusy directing him to lead his legion into the 
country of the Atrebatians, which lay in the way to 
.Cicero. He wrote to Labienus, if it could be done with 
safety, to meet him on the frontiers of the Nervians. 
Ho himself in the mean time assembled about four 
hundred horse from the nearest garrisons, resolring 
not to wait for the rest of the army, which lay at too 
great a distance. 

39. At nine in the morning he had notice from his 
fcouts of the arrival of Crassus. That day he marched 
twenty miles, leaving Crassus with a legion at Sama- 
robriva, where he had deposited the baggage, hostages, 
public papers, and all the provisions which had been 
laid up for the winter. Fabius, in consequence of hia 
instructions, having made all the haste he could, met 
bim with his legion. Labienus, who had been in- 
formed of the death of Sabinus, and the destruction of 
the troops under his command, and who saw all' the 
forces of Treves advancing against him, fearing lest if be 
fhould quit his quarters the enemy might construe it as 
a flight, and that it would be impossible for him to sni^ 
tain their attack, especially as they were flushed with 
their late success, wrote to Caesar, informing him of 
the danger that would attend the quitting his camp, of 
the disaster that had happened among the £huxQ^o«a\ 
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ftnd that all tbe forces of tbe Trenri, both hone and 
foot, were encamped within three miles of him. 
' 40. Caesar approving his reasons, though he thereby 
found himself reduced from three to two legions, was 
.yet sensible that all depended on expedition. ■ He 
made forced marches ; and reaching the territories 
of the Nervians, learned from some prisoners the state 
of the siege, and the danger the legion was in. Imme- 
diately he engaged a Gaulish horseman, by the pro- 
mise of great rewards, to carry a letter to Cicero. It 
was written in Greek characters, that if it fell into the 
enemy's hands, it might not be intelligible to them. 
The messenger had orders, in case he found it im- 
practicable to penetrate himself into the Roman camp, 
to tie tbe letter to a javelin, and throw it in. In this 
letter Caesar sent Cicero word that he was already on 
the march to relieve him, and would be up very soon ; 
'exhorting him in the mean time to defend himself with 
his wonted bravery. The Gaul dreading a discovery, 
threw the letter into the camp as had been ordered ; 
but the javelin by accident sticking in a tower, re* 
mained there two days unperceived. On the third, a 
Boldier saw it, took it down, and brought it to Cicero, 
who immediately read it in full assembly, and diffused 
the common joy through the whole camp. At tbe 
same time they perceived the smoke of the villages 
fired by Caesar, in his march, which put the arrival of 
the succors beyond all doubt. 

41. Tbe Gauls having notice of it also by their scouts^ 
thought proper to quit the siege, and go to meet Caesar* 
Their army consisted of about sixty thousand men. 
Cicero, now at liberty, applied again to Vertico for 
the slave spoken of above ; and having admonished 
2dm to use the utmost diligence and circumspection, 
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^despatched him with a letter to C»sar, informing him 
that the enemy had raised the siege, and were ad- 
Tancing against him with all their forces* Csesar re* 
ceiyed the letter about midnight, communicated the 
contents to bis army, and exhorted them to meet the 
enemy with courage. Next day he decamped early ; 
And after a march of four miles, discovered the Gauls 
on the other side of a large ralley, with a river in 
iront. It was dangerous to engage so great a force on 
nneqaal ground. Knowing therefore that the siege of 
.Cicero^s camp was raised, and having no longer any 
reason to he in a hurry, he encamped iii the most con- 
renient spot he could find, and completed his intrench* 
ments. His army consisting of no more than seven 
:thousand men, without baggage, required at best hut 
a very small camp ; yet he purposely contracted it as 
much as possible, to inspire the enemy with the greater 
contempt of him. Meantime, sending out scouts on all 
sides, he endeavored to find where he might cross ibit 
-valley with most safety. 

• 42. The rest of the day passed in slight skirmishes 
.between the cavalry near the brook ; but the main 
:body of the army on both sides kept within their lines ; 
the Gauls, in expectation of more forces, which wm 
Dot yet come up ; Csesar, that by pretending fear, h« 
might draw the enemy on this side the valley, and 
engage them before his camp ; or, if that could not be 
effected, that having discovered the passes, he might 
be enabled to cross the valley and rivulet with less dan* 
ger. Early next morning the enemy's cavalry coming 
up to our camp, charged our horse ; who, by Caesar's 
Orders, purposely gave ground, and retired behind tha 
works. At the same time he caused the ramparts to 
be raised higher, the gates to be barricaded^ %.\A ^»:q^ 
JjooA the soldiers, in the executvon ol Wii^^a ^x^^t^s 
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to run up and down tumnltuonsly, and affect an air tf 
timidity and concern. The enemyy invited by all these 
appearances, crossed the valley, and drew up in a very 
disadvantageous post. Our men meanwhile retiring 
from the rampart, they approached still nearer, cast 
their darts on all sides within the trenches, and sent 
heralds round the camp to proclaim, that if any of the 
Gauls or Romans had a mind to come over to them, 
they should be at liberty so to do till nine o'clock, 
after which no quarter would be granted. Nay, so far 
'did they carry their contempt, that thinking they could 
not break in by the gates, (which, to deceive them, 
were stopped up with single rows of turf,) some began 
to scale the rampart, others to fill up the ditch. Bot 
then Caesar, sallying by all the gates at once, and 
charging them briskly, with his cavalry, put them so 
precipitately to flight, that not a man offered to make 
the least resistance. Great numbers of them were 
alain, and the rest obliged to throw down their arms. 

43. Not caring to pursue them far, on account of the 
woods and marshes that lay in his way, and finding 
that considerable execution had been done on the spot, 
he the same day joined Cicero with all his forces; 
•where, beholding the towers, galleries, and other works 
of the Gauls, he could not help being struck with admi- 
ration. He then reviewed Cicero's legion, and found 
that not a tenth man had escaped without wounds^ 
which gave him a just idea of the greatness of the 
danger to which they had been exposed, and of the 
vigorous defence they had made. He bestowed great 
commendations on the legion, and its commander; and 
addressed himself to the centurions and military tri- 
bunes by name, of whose valor Cicero made honorable 
mention. He learned particularly from the prisoners 
^Z/ the circumstanceg of the \iik\iaw^ ^^^ ^%«&&ma 
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•ad Cotta; and calling the soldiers together next day, 
gare them an account of the whole transaction, com«> 
ibrted them, confirmed their conrage, and told them 
that a disaster occasioned by the imprudence and rash-* 
ness of the lieuteoant ought to give them the less dis- 
turbance ; as, by the favor of the immortal gods, and 
their valor, vengeance had followed so suddenly, that 
neither had the joy of the enemy for the victory con- 
tinned any time, nor their grief for the loss remained 
)ong without allay, 

44. Meantime the report of Caesar's victory flew with 
incredible speed through the country of the Rhemi, 
to Labienns ; for though he lay at the distance of fifty 
iniles from Cicero's camp, whither Caesar did not arrive 
till past three in the afternoon, yet before midnight a 
shout was raised at the gates of his camp ; by which 
the Rhemi signified to him Caesar's victory, and theiv 
own congratulation on that success. The report of this 
being carried to the Treviri, Indutiomarus, who the 
next day bad determined to attack Labienns' camp, 
made off in the night, and retired with all his forces 
into his own country. Cassar sent back Fabius with 
bis legion to his former quarters, resolving to winter 
himself near Saraarobriva with three legions, distri- 
bnted in the three different cantonments ; and, as all 
Gaul was in motion, to continue with the army in per^ 
son : for, the defeat and death of Sabinus spreading 
erery where, almost all the states of Gaul were medi« 
tating a revolt ; and with this view sent messengers 
and deputies into all parts to concert measures, and 
contrive where to begin the war. Nay, they held as« 
semblies by night in desert places; insomuch, that^ 
during the whole winter, scarce a day passed but 
Cissar had intelligence of some new refiolvQ% ot VMEat^^ 
nctiooM of the Gauls. Among tbe Tefi\)\u^%«M»QMH 
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bis lientenant, who commanded the AirteeDth legiov, 
tent him word thmt great namben of GaiiU, from 
the aereral states of Armoiica, had assembled to at- 
tack him, and adranced within eight miles of his camp ; 
but on hearing of Cesar's Tictory, had separated so 
hastily, that their retreat had all the appearance of a 
flight. 

45. But Caesar summoning the principal noblemen 
of CTery state to attend him, partly by menaces, mak* 
ing them sensible he was no stranger to their designs, 
partly by exhortations, found means to keep the great- 
est part of Gaul in its duty. The Senones, however, a 
potent state, and of great authority among the Gauls, 
formed the design of publicly assassinating Cavarinns, 
whom Caesar had given them for a king ; whose bro- 
ther, Moritasgus, had held the sovereignty at Caesar's 
arrival in Gaul, and whose ancestors had long been in 
possession of the same dignity. But he, having intel- 
ligence of the plot, thought proper to fly ; whereon, 
pursuing him to the very frontiers, they drove him 
from his palace and his throne ; and sending ambassa- 
dors to Caesar to justify their conduct, on his ordering 
their whole senate to repair to him, they refused to 
submit. So powerful was this example amongst the 
barbarians, that some at last were found of courage 
enough to begin the war ; and so g^at a change did it 
produce in the inclinations of all, that except the 
iEduans and Rbemi, who had been always particularly 
distinguished and favored by Caesar ; the first, on ac- 
count of their ancient and inviolable fidelity to the 
people of Rome ; the last, for their late services in the 
Gallic war ; scarce was there a single state in all Gaul 
that did not incur suspicion. Nor is this, in truth, so 
loucb to be wondered at; as, ioT mvn-^ other reasons, 
so particularly for this ; tbat a v«o\k\& Iweea^^^'^^ i^ 
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nations for their military yirtaes, could not with pa«^ 
tience bear to see themselves so far stripped of their 
former renown, as to be forced to submit to the yoke 
qf the Romans. 

.46. Indutiomarus and theTreviri ceased not, during 
the whole winter, to send ambassadors over the Rhine ; 
soliciting the German states ; offering them money ; 
and urging, that a great part of our army having al- 
ready been cut off, much the least considerable re- 
mained. But no part of that country could be per- 
suaded to come into their designs ; because, haying 
twice before tried their fortune with- the Romans, in 
the war with Ariovistus, and in the defeat of the< 
Tenchtheri, they were resolved, they told them, to run 
m> more hazards. Indutiomarus, disappointed of this 
hope, was not less active in drawing forces together, 
soliciting recruits from the neighboring states, pro- 
viding horses, and encouraging even outlaws and con- 
victs, by the promise of great rewards, to engage in 
his service. And so great an authority had he by this 
means acquired in Gaul, that ambassadors flocked from 
all parts, some publicly, others in a private manner, to 
request his protection and friendship. 

47. Finding himself thus voluntarily applied to ; on 
one side, by the Senones and Carnutes, impelled by a 
consciousness of the guilt they had incurred ; on the 
other, by the Nervians and Atuatici, who were pre- 
paring for a war with the Romans ; and that if he once 
took the field, forces would not be wanting ; he called 
an assembly of the states in arms. This, according to 
the custom of the Gauls, implies an actual commence- 
ment of war, and, by a standing law, obliges all their 
youth to appear at the diet in arms ; in which they are 
so extremely strict, that whosoevet Viaa \\x!^ \ii>&l<cst^»L^^ 
to come last 19 put to death in Big\i\ ol ^^ lfixi^^^^».^^^ 
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•ent for from the neighboring states ; and was so care- 
ful to restrain his men within their lines, by guards 
planted at all the outlets, that it was impossible for the 
Treviri to get intelligence of the reinforcement he had 
'iHQaived. Meantime Indutiomarus, according to cn^ 
.toiPy cume up to the camp, and continued there the 
.ffoater part of the day. The cavalry discharged their 
■darts over the rampart, and in opprobrious language 
challenged our men to fight. The Romans making no 
•niwery they retired towards night, but dispersed and 
inthout order. Then Labienus,. ordering a sudden sally 
wxth all the cavalry, strictly cautioned and charged bis 
men, that as soon as they had put the Gauls to flight, 
(which happened according to his expectation,) they 
should all single out Indutiomarus, nor offer to wound 
|t ;Bian of the enemy till they saw him slain ; for he 
was unwilling that any delay, occasioned by the slaugh- 
t|Br of the rest, should give him an opportunity to escape. 
Be promised great rewards to the man that should kill 
hjjm»4nd sent the cohorts after to sustain the horse. 
The design succeeded : for as all were intent on Indu- 
tioinarus alone, he was overtaken and slain in passing 
a river, and his head brought back to the camp. Our 
cavalry, in their return, put ail to the sword that came 
io their way. On the news of this defeat, the forces of 
4ke Eburones and Nervians returned home, and Gaul 
was somewhat quieter the rest of the winter. 
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1. C^SAR, for many reasons, expecting greater conr- 
motions in Gaul, ordered his lieutenants, M. Silanns, 
C. Antistins Reginus, and T. Sextins, to leyy troops. 
At the same time he desired of Cn. Pompey, the pro- 
consnl, that since he was himself detained by public 
affairs at Rome, he would set on foot the legion he had 
enlisted in Cisalpine Gaul during his consulship, and 
send it to him : for he considered it as of the utmoit 
importance towards securing a proper respect from the 
Gauls for the time to come, to gire them such an idea 
of the power of Italy as might convince them that it 
was not only able speedily to repair any losses sus- 
tained, but even to bring a greater force into the field. 
Friendship and the good of the commonwealth equally 
determined Pompey to yield to this request ; and the 
levies being completed with great diligence by the 
lieutenants, three new legions were formed and brought 
into Gaul before the end of winter. Thus, having dou- 
bled the number of cohorts lost under Titurius, he 
soon made the enemy sensible, both by his expedition 
and the strength of the reinforcement, of what they 
had to apprehend from the power and discipline of the 
Romans. 

2. Indutiomarus being slain, as we have related 
above, the Treviri conferred the command on his rela- 
tions. They persisted likewise in soliciting the Ger- 
mans, and making them offers of money : but not being 
able to prevail with those that lay nearest them, they 
applied to some of the more remote states ; and finding 
them iaclined to treat, eutete^ \wVo ^ ^Qlemu engage- 
122 en t with thetn, giving Voala^ea iox %«<ixa\V^ ^V'^'t 
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money stipulated, and associating Ambiorix into the 
confederacy. Caesar, informed of these things, and 
finding that he was threatened with war on all sides ; 
that the Nervians, Atuatici, and Menapians, with all 
the Germans on this side the Rhine, were actually in 
arms ; that the Senones refused to attend him accord- 
ing to orders, and were tampering with the Carnutes 
and other neighboring states, and that the Treviri were 
soliciting the Germans by frequent embassies, he judged 
it would be necessary to open the campaign early. Ac- 
cordingly, without waiting till the winter was at an 
end, he drew together the fonr nearest legions, and fell 
unexpectedly into the territories of the Nervians, be- 
fore they could either assemble in a body, or find 
Qieans to save themselves by flight. Haying carried 
off a great number of men and cattle, enriched his sol- 
diers with the booty, and laid waste the country, he 
compelled them to submit and give hostages, and then 
led back his legions to their winter quarters. 

3. Early in the spring, having summoned a general 
assembly of Gaul, pursuant to his design ; as all the 
other states but the Senones, Carnutes, and Treviri 
appeared, looking on this a^ the beginning of a revolt, 
and willing to postpone every thing else, he adjourned 
the diet to Paris. This city was on the borders of the 
Senones, and had been united with them about an age 
before ; but was thought to have no share in their pre- 
sent revolt. Having declared the adjournment to the 
assembly, he the same day set out with his legions 
against the Senones, and by great marches reached 
their territories. Acco, who was at the head of the 
confederacy, hearing of his approach, ordered the 
multitude to shelter themselves in the towns ; but be- 
fore that could be done the Romaxi^ ^"^"^e^^x^^. ^\>k\» 
obliged them to change tlieir measui^B, «>.\i^ ^««^^ ^«^>^^- 
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ties to C«far, to implore forgiveness. They were se* 
conded by the ^duans, the old and faithful allies of 
the Romans, at whose request Ciesar readily pardoned 
them ; and the rather, because the summer being now 
come, he had no mind to spend the season for action 
in proceeding formally against the guilty. He ordered 
them to send a hundred hostages, whom he committed 
to the custody of the iEduans. The Carnutes, too, aft 
the intercession of the Rhemi, under whose protection 
they were, having sent deputies and hostages, obtained 
the same conditions. Csssar then went to the assem- 
bly of the states, put an end to the diet, and ordered 
the Oauls to provide him cavalry. 

4. Tranquillity being restored in these parts, Cnsar 
turned all his thoughts to the management of the war 
with Ambiorix and the Treviri. He ordered Cavari- 
nus to attend him with the cavalry of the Senones, to 
prevent any new commotions in his absence, either in 
consequence of the resentment of that prince, or the 
hatred he had incurred of the state. And having thus 
settled all things to his mind, as he knew Ambiorii 
was determined not to hazard a battle, he set himself 
to watch his other designs. 

5. The Menapians, whose territories border on those 
of the Eburones, are secured by woods and morasses 
on every side, and were the only people of Gaul who 
had not sent ambassadors to Ctesar to desire a peace. 
He knew Ambiorix was in good intelligence with them; 
and that, by means of the Treviri, he had also entered 
into an alliance with the Germans. He therefofe 
thonght it best to deprive him of these resources beftve 
he attacked him in person ; lest, despairing of being 
abie to defend himself, he should either retire among 

the Menapians, or throw Yi\in%e\i vqi\a \\v« strros of the 
Germans beyond the Hhii^e* *l>m -mm^h&^nl^^cm^ 
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Mcen, he sent the baggage of the whole army to La)>i- 
enus, IB the covntry of the TreTuri, ordered him a re* 
ioforcement of twolegiong^ and marched himself against 
the Menapians with fire legions^ who carried Dothing 
with them but their arms. That nation, tmstiDg to 
their situation, instead of assembling forces^ retreated 
to their woods and morasses^ and earried all their ef- 
fects along with them. C»sar, diTiding his forces with 
G. Fabius, his lieutenant, and M. Craasus^his questor, 
and having speedily finished his bridges, entered their 
country in three bodies, set all their houses and vil- 
lages on fire, and carried off such numbers of n»en and 
cattle, that the Menapians were at last constrained to 
sue for peace. He granted it, on coaditioB they sent 
him hostages, and engaged not to admit Ambiorix, or 
any one from him, into their territories; threatening 
to treat them as enemies if they did. These things 
settled, he left Gommius of Arras there, with a body of 
faorse, to keep them in awe, and set out himself against 
the Treviri. 

6. Whilst Gsesar was thus employed, the Treviri, 
having drawn together a great number of horse and 
foot, were preparing to attack the legion which had 
wintered in their territories, under Labienus. They 
were now advanced within two days' march of the lieu- 
tenant's camp, when they learned that he had received 
a reinforcement of two legions from Geesar. On this, 
encamping at about fifteen miles distance, they re- 
eolved to wait for the auxiliariea they expected from 
Germany. Labienus having intelligence of their de- 
sign, and hoping their rashness might furnish him with 
-an opportunity of fighting, left the baggage under a 
■guard of five cohorts, and. with the twenty-five rem«»ai- 
ang, and all his cavalry, marched low««d% ^^da v(i««s<s-> 
mad pitched bifi camp about a uuVa itom K^mxeu 
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7. Between Labienns and tbe enemy was a rirer;^ 
with steep banks, and difficult to pass : and, indeed, 
neither was Labienus himself minded to try tbe pas- 
sage, nor did he expect tbe enemy would offer at such 
an attempt. The hope of being joined by tbe auxilia- 
ries grew stronger in tbe camp of the Gauls every day. 
Labienus declared publicly, in a council of war, ' that 
as the Germans were said to be on the march, be was 
determined not to expose himself and the army to dan- 
ger, but would decamp early next morning.' This was 
soon carried to the enemy ; for, as our cavalry con- 
sisted mostly, of Gauls, it was natural for some of them 
to favor their countrymen. Labienus, assembling the 
military tribunes and principal centurions during the 
night, laid before them his real design ; and tbe better 
to betray tbe enemy into a suspicion of his being afraid, 
gave orders for decamping witb more noise and tumult 
than was usual in a Roman army. By this means his 
march had all the appearance of a flight ; and tbe ene- 
my, whose camp was so very near, had notice of it 
before daybreak from their spies. 

8. Scarce bad our rear got without tbe trenches 
when the Gauls, encouraging one another not to lose a 
fair prey, or stay in expectation of tbe Germans, at a 
time the Romans were retreating in such a panic, and 
considering it as an indignity, with so great a superio- 
rity of forces, to forbear attacking a handful of men 
already put to flight and incumbered with their bag- 
gage, resolved to pass the river, and engage the Ro- 
mans, notwithstanding the disadvantage of the ground. 
Labienus, who had foreseen this, that he might draw 
them all over the river, continued the feint of bis 

march, and went on quietly. Then sending the bag- 
grage a little before, and otdrnti^ \\ \^\k^ ^loLoed on a 
rJsiug ground, * Behold, fe\\oYi-*^\^\«^J ^vj%\a^''^^ 
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opportunity you so much desired : you have the enemy 
at a disadvantage, and in a place where they cannot 
sustain the onset : show only under my command the 
▼alor you have so often manifested to our general ; 
think him present, and that he sees and observes you.' 
At the same time he ordered them to face about, and 
form in line of battle ; and detaching a few troops of 
horse to guard the baggage, drew up the rest on the 
two wings. Our men gave a sudden shout, and threw 
their javelins. The enemy, contrary to their expecta- 
tion, seeing those whom they imagined put to flight 
inarching against them with displayed banners, could 
not sustain the very first shock ; but, betaking them- 
selves immediately to flight, took refuge in the nearest 
woods. Labienus pursuing with his cavalry, put many 
of the enemy to the sword, and took a great number of 
prisoners ; insomuch that, within a few days, the whole 
state was obliged to submit: for the Germans, who. 
were coming to their assistance, on hearing of their 
defeat, returned home. The relations of Indutioma- 
rus, who had been the authors of the revolt, chose 
likewise to retire with them, and abandon their coun- 
txy. Cingetorix, who had always continued faithful to 
the Romans, was thereon invested with the supreme 
authority. 

9. Caesar, after his arrival in Treves, from among 
the Menapiani, resolved for two reasons to pass the 
Rhine: one, because the Germans had assisted the. 
Treviri against the Romans ; the other, to deprive 
Ambiorix of a retreat into those parts. In consequence 
of this resolution, he set about making a bridge on the 
river, but somewhat higher up than before. As the form 
and manner was known, the soldiers, by their extra- 
ordiuary diligence, finished the wotV vol ^1^-^ ^^^^«v 
LearJog a strong guard on the wde oi Tx^N^^^\si^^^' 
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vent any sudden insurrection in that country, he car- 
ried over the rest of his army. The Ubians, who had 
before submitted and given hostages, sent ambassadors 
to him to Yindicate their conduct, and assure him, that 
they had neither sent troops to the assistance of the 
Treviri, nor in any instance departed from their en-^ 
gagements. They urged and requested, that he would 
spare their territories, and not, out of a general hatred 
to the Germans, involve the innocent in the punish- 
ment of the guilty. If he desired more hostages, they 
told him they were ready to send them. Caesar finding 
on inquiry, that the supplies had been sent by the Sue* 
vians, accepted the submission of the Ubians ; and 
preparing to march against the Suevians, informed 
himself of the ways and accesses to their country* 

10. A few days after, he had intelligence from the 
Ubians that the Suevians were drawing their forces to 
H general rendezvous, and had sent orders to all the 
nations under their jurisdiction to fnmish their con^ 
tingents of horse and foot. On- this, having furnished 
himself with provisions, and chosen a proper place for 
his camp, he ordered the Ubians to retire into their 
towns, with their cattle and effects ; hoping that so 
unskilful and barbarous an enemy might easily be 
drawn, by the want of provisions, to fight in a place of 
disadvantage. He farther enjoined the Ubians to send 
spies into all parts, to learn the designs and motions 
of the Suevians. They readily complied ; and in a 
few days brought him back word, ' that the Suevians» 
on certain information of the arrival of the Roman 
army, had retired to the remotest part of the country, 
with all their own forces, and those of their allies: 
that there they had resolved to wait the coming up 6f 
fhe RomanSf at the entrance ol «l fot^ai of immense 
extern t, called Bacenis, \?^ich tewi\i^^ ^ 1P^%X ^^ 
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into (h« country, and terred as a barrier between the 
€herasci and Suevians to prevent their mntoal inciir' 
dons.' 

11. On this occasion it may not be improper to say 
somewhat of the manners of the Canls and Germans, and 
the difference of customs between these two nations. A 
^yirit of faction prevails throughout Gaul, and that not 
only in their seyeral states, districts, and Tillages, but 
almost in every private family. The men of greatest 
esteem and consideration among them are commonly 
at the head of these factions, and give what turn they 
think proper to all public deliberations and counsels. 
This custom is of long standing, and seems designed to 
secure those of lower rank from the oppression of the 
powerful : for the leaders always take care to protect 
those of their party, otherwise they would soon lose 
all their authority. This equally obtains through the 
Whole continent of Gaul, the provinces being in gene« 
1^1 divided into two factions. 

12. When Caesar arrived In the country the iBdiH 
afts Were at the head of one faction, and the Sequani 
Of the other. These last being the weaker, because 
ihe jEduans had long bore the greatest sway, and had 
a number of considerable states in their dependence, 
they united with Ariovistus and the Germans, whom 
by great presents and promises they drew over the 
Rhine to their assistance. This alliance made them so 
(lOWerful, that having worsted their adversaries^ in s«« 
fetal battles, and killed almost all their nobility, they 
forced the states dependent on the iBduans to have re* 
ettarse to them for protection ; obliged the Mduaim 
themselves to give the children of their principal no- 
bility as hostages, swear publicly not to attempt any 
thing against the Sequani, and rea\|^ w^ \.o X^va ^^%- 
jenfMOe » patt of Iheir territoiiea \ vcA \>^ ii\i\&'BDk»«»A 
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reDdered themselves in a manner sovereigns of all 
Gaul. Divitiacus, in this necessity, applied to the 
senate of Rome for relief ; but witliout effect. Ciesar's 
arrival soon changed the face of affairs. The iEduan 
hostages were sent back, their former clients restored, 
and neir ones procured them by Cassar's interest ; it 
appearing, that such as were under their protection 
enjoyed a more equal and milder lot : by all which, 
their fortune and authority being considerably en* 
larged, the Sequani were obliged to resign the sove- 
reignty. The Rhemi succeeded in their place ; and 
as they were known to be in the same degree of favor 
with Caesar, such as could not get over their old ani* 
mosity to the iEduans put themselves under their pro- 
tection. The Rhemi were extremely attentive to the in- 
terests of their clients, and thereby both preserved their 
old authority, and that which they had newly acquired- 
Such therefore was the then situation of Gaul, that the 
iEduans possessing indisputably the first rank, the 
Rhemi were next in consideration and dignity. 

13. Over all Gaul there are only two orders of men, 
in any degree of honor and esteem : for the common 
people are little better than slaves, attempt nothing of 
themselves, and have no share in the public delibera- 
tions. As they are generally oppressed with debt, 
heavy tributes, or the exactions of their superiors, they 
make themselves vassals to the great, who exercise 
over them the same jurisdiction as masters do over 
slaves. The two orders of men, with whom, as we 
have said, all authority and distinctions are lodged, 
are the druids and nobles. The druids preside in 
matters of religion, have the care of public and private 
sacrifices, and interpret the will of the gods. They 
have the direction and educaUon of the youth, by whom 
they are held in great bonot. Vi ^\moiX ^ w«^^^- 
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TeraieSf whether public or private, the decision is leA 
to them ; and if any crime is committed, any murder 
perpetrated ; if any dispute arises touching an inhe- 
ritance, or the limits of adjoining estates ; in all such 
oases, they are the supreme judges. They decree re- 
wards and punishments ; and if any one refuses to sub- 
mit to their sentence, whether magistrate or private 
man, they interdict him the sacrifices. This is the 
greatest punishment that can be inflicted among the 
Gauls ; because such as are under this prohibition 
are considered as impious and wicked : all men shun 
them, and decline their conversation and fellowshsip, 
lest they should suffer from the contagion of their mis- 
fortunes. They can neither have recourse to the law 
for justice, nor are capable of any public office. The 
druids are all under one chief, who possesses the su- 
preHie authority in that body. On his death, if any 
one remarkably excels the rest, he succeeds ; but if 
there are several candidates of equal merit, the affair 
is determined by plurality of suffrages. Sometimes 
they even have recourse to arms before the election 
can be brought to an issue. Once a year they as- 
semble at a consecrated place in the territories of the 
Carnutes, whose country is supposed to be in the 
middle of Gaul. Hither such as have any suits de- 
pending flock from all parts, and submit implicitly to 
their decrees. Their institution is supposed to come 
originally from Britain, whence it passed into Gaul ; 
and even at this day, such as are desirous of being 
perfect in it, travel thither for instruction. The druids 
neyer go to war, are exempted from taxes and military 
service, and enjoy all manner of immunities. These 
nighty encouragements induce multitudes of their own 
accord to follow that profession \ an^ xck%?K^ %x^ wsox 
bf their parents and relations. TVierj «t^ Xasa.'sge^ ^» 
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repeat a great number of Tersei by beart^ and often 
spend twenty yeara on thii institution ; for it is deemed 
vnlawfnl to commit their statutes to writing ; though 
in other matters, whether public or private, they make 
use of Greek characters. They seem to me to follow 
this method for two reasons : to hide their mysteries 
£rom the knowlege of the Tulgar ; and to exercise the 
memory of their scholars, which would be apt to lie 
neglected, had they letters to trust to, as we find is 
often the case. It is one of their principal maxims 
that the soul never dies, but after death passes from 
one body to another ; which, they think, contributes 
greatly to exalt men's courage, by disarming death of 
its terrors. They teach likewise many things relating 
to the stars and their motions, the magnitude of the 
world and our earth, the nature of things, and the 
power and prerogatives of the immortal gods. 

14. The other order of men is the nobles, whose 
whole study and occupation is war. Before Caesar's 
arrival in Gaul, they were almost every year at war, 
either ofiensive or defensive ; and they judge of the 
power and quality of their nobles by the vassals, and 
the number of men he keeps in his pay ; for they are 
the only marks of grandeur they make any account o£ 

15. The whole nation of the Gauls is extremely ad- 
dicted to superstition: whence, in threatening dis- 
tempers, and the imminent dangers of war, they make 
no scruple to sacrifice men, or engage themselves by 
TOW to such sacrifices ; in which they make use of the 
ministry of the druids: for it is a prevalent opinion 
among them, that nothing but the life of man can atone 
for the life of man ; insomuch, that they have esta- 
blished even public sacrifices of this kind. Some pre- 
pare huge Colossuses, of oaiex Vwi^a, into which they 

put men alive, and settini; tt^ V> \\ifc\tt»^%ft^w«sMi. 
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eacpire airidst the flames. They |yrefer for Tictims rach 
as hare been convicted of tbefl, robbery, or othor 
-crimes; beliering them the most acEceptafale to the 
gods : but when real criminals are wanttagy the ismok- 
^mnt are often made to suSkri Mercury is the chiof 
iledty with them : of him they hare tteny images, 
cosnt him the inrentortif all arts, their guide and 
ductor in their jonmeys, and tiie patron of merchandise 
and gain. Next to him are Apollo, and Mars, and 
Jupiter, and Minerva. Their notions in regard to him 
are pretty much the same with those of other nations. 
Apollo is their god of physic ; Minerva of works and 
ttHuiufactures ; Jove holds the empire of beaven.; and 
Jf ars presides in war. To this I^st, when they resolve 
<m a battle, they commonly devote the spoil. If they 
.prove victorious, they offer up all the cattle taken, and 
set apart the rest of the plunder in a place appointed 
^r that purpose : and it is common in many provinces 
.to 'see these monuments of offerings piled up in conse- 
crated places. Kay, it rarely happens that any one 
shows so great .a disregard -of religion, as either to 
conceal the plunder, or pillage the public oblations^; 
and the severest punishments are infiieted on such tf^ 
lenders. 

16. The Gauls fan(^ Uiemsebres to be descended 
from 'tiie god Pluto ; which, it seems, is an establiriied 
tradition among the druids. For this reason they conr 
pute the time by nights, not by days ; and in tiie ob- 
'Svrvonce of birth-dajrs, new moons, and the begrlDntng 
of the year, always commence the celebration from tin 
'pveeedtng night. In one custom they differ from al- 
most all other nations ; that they never suffnr their 
children to come openly into their presence untfl thegr 
ave of age to bear arms : -for the ai^ff^eiarasii^^ ^i ^ ws^^s^ 
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public with his father, before he has reached the' ag« 
of manhood, is accounted dishonorable. 

17. Whatever fortune the woman brings, the hus- 
band is obliged to equal it out of his own estate. This 
whole sum, with its annual product, is left untouchedi 
and falls always to the share of the survivor. The men 
have power of life and death over their wives and chil- 
dren ; and when any father of a family of illustrious 
rank dies, his relations assemble, and on the least 
ground of suspicion, put even his wives to the torture 
like slaves. If they are found guilty, iron and fire are 
employed to torment and destroy them. Their funerals 
are magnificent and sumptuous, according to their 
quality. Every thing that was dear to the deceased, 
even animals, are thrown into the pile : and formerly, 
such of their slaves and clients as they loved most, 
sacrificed themselves at the funeral of their lord. 

18. In their best regulated states, they have a law, 
that whoever hears any thing relating to the public, 
whether by rumor or otherwise, shall give immediate 
notice to the magistrate, without imparting it to any 
one else ; for the nature of the people is such, that 
rash and inexperienced men, alarmed by false reports, 
are often hurried to the greatest extremities, and take 
on them to determine in matters of the greatest conse- 
quence. The magistrates stifle things improper to be 
known, and only communicate to the multitude what 
they think needful for the service of the commonwealth ; 
nor do the laws permit to speak of state affairs, except 
in public council. 

19. The Germans differ widely in their manners from 
the Gauls ; for neither have they druids to preside in 
religious affairs, nor do they trouble themselves about 

sacriicea. They acknowle^e no %o^ Wt those that 
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are objects of sight, and by whose power they are ap- 
parently benefitted ; the sun, the moon, fire. Of others 
they know nothing, not even by report. Their whole 
life is addicted to hunting and war ; and from their in- 
fancy they are inured to fatigue and hardships. They 
esteem those most who continue longest strangers to 
women ; as imagining nothing contributes so much to 
stature, strength, and vigor of body : but to have any 
commerce of this kind before the age of twenty, is ac- 
counted in the highest degree ignominious. Nor is it 
possible to conceal an irregularity this way ; because 
they bathe promiscuously in rivers, and are clothed in 
skins, or short mantles of fur, which leave the greatest 
part of their bodies naked. 

20. Agriculture is little regarded among them, as 
they live mostly on milk, cheese, and the flesh of ani- 
mals. Nor has any man lands of his own, or distin- 
guished by fixed boundaries. The magistrates, and 
those in authority, portion out yearly to every canton 
and family, such a quantity of land, and in what part 
of the country they think proper ; and the year follow- 
ing remove them to some other spot. Many reasons 
ure assigned for this practice ; lest, seduced by habit 
ind continuance, they should learn to prefer tillage to 
^ar ; lest a desire of enlarging their possessions should 
lin ground, and prompt the stronger to expel the 
eaker ; lest they should become curious in their 
.ildings, in order to guard against the extremes of 
at and cold ; lest avarice should get footing amongst 
m, whence spring factions and discords: in fine, to 
serve contentment and equanimity among the peo- 
, when they find their possessions nothing inferior 
We of the most powerful. 

• It is accounted honorable for atBAA% V^ \iw^ ^^ 
try all around them lie wa&le «ii^ ^c^o^>a\»X».^% 
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for they think it eq argument of valor to expel their 
neighbors, and suffer none to settle near them ; at the 
same time that they are themselves also the safer, as 
having nothing to apprehend from sudden incursiom. 
When a state is engaged in war, either offensive or de- 
fensive, they make choice of magistrates to preside in 
it, whom they arm with a power of life and death. In 
time of peace there are no public magistrates ; but the 
chiefs of the several provinces and clans administer 
justice, and decide differences within their respective 
limits. Robbery has nothing infamous in it, when 
committed without the territories of the state to which 
they belong : they even pretend that it serves to exer- 
cise their youth, and prevent the growth of sloth. 
When any of their princes in this case offers himself 
publicly iu council as a leader, such as approve of the 
expedition, rise up, profess themselves ready to follow 
him, and are applauded by the whole multitude. They 
who go back from their engagement are looked on as 
traitors and deserters, and lose all esteem and credit 
for the time to come. The laws of hospitality are held 
inviolable among them. All that fly to them for refuge, 
on whatever account, are sure of protection and de- 
fence ; their houses are open to receive them, and they 
plentifully supply their wants. 

22. Formerly the Gauls exceeded the Germans in 
bravery, often made war on them, and as they abounded 
in people beyond what the country could maintain, sent 
several colonies over the Rhine. Accordingly the more 
fertile places of Germany, in the neighborhood of the 
Hercynian forest, (which I And mentioned by Erato- 
sthenes, and other Greek writers, under the name of 
Orcinia,) fell to the share of the Volcse, who settled in 
those parts, and have ever aince ke^^ possession. They 
dre in the highest reputaUou iw '^\i«iyi^^ wA \n«H«r|^ 
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•od BO leflB remarkable than the Gerknana for porerty, 
ahatinence, and patience of fatigue, conforming exactly 
to their cnstoma, both in habit and way of living. Bnt 
the neighborhood of the Roman province, and an ac- 
quaintance with traffic, has introduced luxury and 
abundance among the Gauls, whence, becoming by little 
and little an equal match for the Germans, and being 
worsted in many battles, they no longer pretend to 
compare with them in valor. 

23. The Hercynian forest, of which we have been 
just speaking, is about nine days' journey in breadth ; 
lor AS the Grermans are ignorant of the use of measures, 
there is no other way of computing it. It begins from 
the confines of the Helvetians, Nemetes, and Rauraci, 
and following directly the course of the Danube, ex- 
tends to the territories of the Anartes and Dacians. 
Thence turning from the river to the. left, it runs 
through a multitude of different regions ; and though 
there are many in the country, who have advanced six 
days' journey into this forest, yet no one pretends to 
have reached the extremity of it, or discovered how 
far it extends. Many different species of animals, un- 
known in other countries, harbor here ; the most re- 
markable of which, and that best deserve to be men- 
tioned, are these : — 

34. There is a bull that nearly resembles a stag, with 
only one horn rising from the middle of his forehead, « 
taller and straighter than those of oiur cattle, and which 
at top divides into many large branches. The males and 
DemaJes are shaped alike, and have horns the same in 
siie. 

26. Here are likewise a kind of wild asses, shaped 
and spotted like goats, but of a larger sise, without 
borus, or joints in their legs, that ikcvet \\e ^oi^xv \a 
jtieep, nor can raise themselves, if by vovy «k&c\dATA- ^^"^ 

CjE8. vol. 1. ^ 
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are overthrowD. They lean against trees, which seirc 
to support them when they sleep. Hence the hunts^ 
men, after having discovered their hannts, either loosen 
the roots of the trees, or saw them almost quite off; so 
that when the animal, according to custom, recline» 
against them, they immediately give way, and hoth 
fall down together. 

26. A third species of animals are the uri, nearljp 
equalling the elephant in hulk; hut in color, shape, 
and kind, resembling a bull. They are of uncommon 
strength and swiftness, and spare neither man nor 
beast that comes in their way. They are taken and 
slain by means of pits dug on purpose. This way of 
hunting is frequent among the youth, and serves to 
inure them to fatigue. They who kill the greatest 
number, and produce their horns in public, as a proof, 
are in high reputation with their countrymen. It is 
found impossible to tame them, or conquer their fierce- 
ness, though taken never so young. Their horns, both 
in largeness, figure, and kind, differ much from those 
of our bulls. The natives preserve them with great 
care, tip their edges with silver, and use them instead 
of cups on their most solemn festivals. 

27. Caesar understanding from the Ubian scouts that 
the Suevians were retired into their woods, and fearing 
the want of provisions, because, as we have already ob- 
served, the Germans are but little addicted to agri- 
culture, resolved not to advance any farther. But to 
keep the enemy still under some awe of bis return, 
and prevent their sending succors to Gaul, having re- 
passed the Rhine, he only broke down about two hun- 
dred feet of his bridge, on the German side ; and to 
secure the rest, built at the extremity a tower of fonr 

stories^ where he left a gamsow ol Vw^\y^ cohorts, and 
Strengthened the place Yi'\t\i «XV mwoi^t isl nt^^v 
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YoBng C. VolcBtius TuUus had the charge of the fort 
and garrison. He himself, as soon as the corn heg^ 
U> he ripe, marched against Amhiorix ; taking his way 
through the forest of Arden; which is much the largest 
in all Gaul, and reaches from the hanks of the Rhine, 
and the confines of Treves, quite to the Nervians, 
through a space of more than five hundred miles. L. 
Minucius Basilus was sent hefore, with all the cavalry, 
in hopes that the quickness of his march, and the op*' 
portunity of some lucky conjecture, might enahle him 
to do something considerable. He had orders to light 
BO fires in his camp, the better to conceal his approach 
from the enemy; and Caesar assured him he would 
follow with all expedition.^ Basilus exactly followed 
his instructions ; and coming suddenly and unexpect- 
edly on the Gauls, surprised great numbers of them in 
the field. Being informed by them of the place whither 
Amhiorix had retired, with a few cavalry, he marched 
directly against him. 

28. But as fortune has a considerable share in all 
human concerns, so particularly in those of war : for 
as it was a very extraordinary chance that he should 
thus come on Amhiorix unprepared, and surprise him 
with his personal arrival, before he had the least no* 
tice of it from fame or report; so was it an equal efiect 
of fortune, that the Gaul, himself, after having lost his 
arms, horses, and chariots, should yet find means to 
escape. This was principally owing to the situation 
of his house, which was surrounded with a wood ; it 
being customary among the Gauls, in order to avoid 
the heats, to build in the neighborhood of woods and 
rivers. By this means his attendants and friends, pos- 
sessing themselves of a defile, sustained for a ti«v^ \Va 
attack of our cavalry ; during w\i\c\i, oT\e ^i V\% %^^- 
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▼anti having provided bim with a horBe, he escaped 
into the woods. Thus fortune remaiiLably played her 
part, both in bringing him into the danger, and deliver* 
ing him out of it. 

29. Ambiorix, after his escape, made no attempt to 
draw his forces together : nor is it known whether he 
acted in this manner out of choice, as not thinking 
it safe to hazard a battle ; or because he thought he 
should not have sufficient time, being surprised by the 
sudden arrival of the cavalry, and believing that all the 
rest of the army followed. Despatching therefore mes« 
sengers privately through the country, he counselled 
every one to provide for his own safety; on which 
some took refuge in the forest of Arden, and some in 
the adjoining morasses. Those who lived on the sea* 
coast hid themselves in the islands formed by the tide 
at high water ; and many abandoning their country 
altogether, trusted themselves and their all to the faith 
of foreigners. Cativulcus, who, jointly with Ambio- 
rix, was king of the Eburones, and had associated with 
him in all his designs, being of a very advanced age, 
and unable to bear the fatigues of war or flight, after 
many imprecations against Ambiorix, who had been 
the prime contriver of the revolt, poisoned himself with 
an extract of yew, a tree very common in Gaul and 
Germany. The Segni and Condrusi, originally Ger- 
man nations, whose territories lay between those of 
Treves and the Eburones, sent ambassadors to CsMar, 
to intreat ' that he would not consider them aa ene- 
mies, nor look on all the Germans on this side the 
Rhine as equally obnoxious : that they had harbored 
no thoughts of war, nor been any ways aiding to Am- 
biorix.' Caesar finding it to be so by the answers of 
the prisoneraf ordered ihem \^ ^«Vv(«t tl\^ such of the 
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ElmTones u had fled to them for reAige; and pro- 
anlied, on that condition^ not to molest their terri-* 
lories. 

90. Then dividing his army into three bodies, he 
itot all the baggage to Atuatnca, a castle situated al* 
most in the heart of the country of the Ebnrones, 
Where Titurius and Amncnleins had been quartered 
during the winter. This place he chose, as, for other 
reasons, so likewise because the fortifications, raised 
the year before, were still intire, which would lessen 
the labor of his soldiers. He left the fourteenth legion 
Id gfuard the baggage, being one of the three lately le- 
vied in Italy, and brought thence into Gaul. Q. Tul- 
lius Cicero had the charge both of the legion and fort, 
which was farther strengthened with an additional 
guard of two hundred horse. The army being thus 
divided, he sent T. Labienus, with three legions, to- 
wards the sea-coast, and the provinces that border on 
the Menapians ; G. Trebonius, with a like number of 
fogions, to lay waste the country adjoining to the Atn- 
atici ; and resolved to march himself with the other 
three towards the Scheld, which flows into the Meuse, 
and 'to .the ^exiremities of the forest of Arden, whither 
be was informed Ambiorix had retired with a few 
horse. He promised, at his departure, to return in 
ieven days ; the legion he had left in garrison being 
|»rovided with com only for that time ; and exhorted 
Labienus and Trebonius, if they found it consistent 
with the public advantage, to return likewise with their 
legions within the same space ; that, joining counsel 
together, and taking their measures from the conduct 
of the enemy, they might resolve where next to carry 
llie war. * 

81. There was, as we have altevAY c^M«n«^> *^^ 
hrmed body of troopB, no garriaon, no tot^aS^tftL Vwr^ 
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to defend by arms, but a multitade dispersed on all 
sides. Wberever a cave, or a tbicket, or a morass, 
offered them shelter, thither they retired. These places 
were well known to the natives ; and great care and 
caution was required on our part, not for the security 
of the whole army, (which had no danger to fear whilst 
in a body, from enemies dispersed and full of terror,) 
but for the preservation of each individual. And yet 
even this regarded not a little the whole army ; for 
the desire of plunder drew many of the men to a great 
distance ; and the woods, full of defiles and hiddea 
ways, hindered them from keeping together in a body. 
If Csesar meant to terminate the war altogether, and 
extirpate this race of perfidious men, the soldiers must 
be divided into small parties, and detached on all sides. 
If, on the contrary, he kept his men together, as the 
rules of war and the Roman discipline required, the 
enemy were sheltered by their situation, nor wanted 
boldness to form ambuscades, and cut off stragglers. 
Amidst these difficulties, all possible precautions were 
taken ; and although the soldiers were eagerly bent on 
revenge, yet Caesar chose rather not to push the enemy 
too far, than expose his men to danger. He therefore 
sent messengers to the neighboring states, inviting 
them all, by the hopes of plunder, to join in the de- 
struction of the Eburones ; choosing rather to expose 
the lives of the Gauls in the woods, than of the legion- 
ary soldiers ; and hoping, by the multitude employed 
against them, totally to extirpate the name and me- 
mory of a state, whose revolt had rendered them so 
obnoxious. Accordingly great numbers flocked sud- 
denly thither from all parts. 

32. Thus were the Eburones attacked on all sides ; 
and the havoc continued t\\\ \\\ft %^^«tsl\v day, which 
Cxsar had appointed for xeXwxTivii^ \.o VSa ^tss^ v^\ 
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^^ST^ge* It then evidently appeared what inflnenefe 
.Fortune has over war, and how many accidents spring 
^rom her interposition. The enemy heing dispersed 
and full of terror, as we have related ahoye, there re* 
^mained no hody of troops in the field to giro any the 
least ground of fear. A report spread among the 
Germans heyond the Rhine that the territories of the 
Eburones were given up to plunder, and all without 
distinction invited to share the spoil. The Sicambri, 
who inhabit on the Rhine, and had afforded a retreat 
•to the Usipetes and Tenchtheri, as mentioned above, 
4W8embled immediately a body of two thousand horse, 
passed the river in barks about thirty miles below Cae** 
0ar's bridge and fort, and advanced directly towards 
the territories of the Eburones. Many of those that 
fled, and had dispersed themselves up and down th6 
country, fell into their hands ; as likewise abundance 
of cattle, of which the barbarians are extremely cove- 
tous; Allured by this success, they advanced farther. 
.Neither woods nor morasses proved any obstacles to 
men trained up from their infancy to wars and incur- 
sions. Inquiring of the prisoners concerning Ceesar, 
they understood that he was a great way off, and had 
left the country with his whole army. One, in parti- 
cular, addressing them : * Why,' said he, ' do you lose 
time in pursuit of so slight and trifling a booty, when 
fortune offers one of so much greater value ? In three 
hours you may reach Atuatuca, where the Romans 
have deposited all their wealth. The garrison is hardly 
sufficient to line the rampart, much less to sally out of 
their intrenchments/ Urged by this hope, they left 
their present booty in a place of safety, and marched 
directly to Atuatuca, being conducted by the captive 
who had given them the information* 
^3^ Cic^/o^who hitherto had kei^tVii&so\^%T%^Nxvc3^^ 
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within the camp, according to Casaar's orders, nor 8ii£> 
fered so much as a serrant to straggle beyond the lines, 
seeing the seventh day arriye, begpan to despair of C»- 
sar's return ; who, as he heard, was marched fartiier 
into the country, and had sent him no notice of his 
route. Wherefore, tired with the continual murmus 
of the soldiers, who complained of his patience, and 
told him they were kept like men besieged, and not 
suspecting that any accident could belall him, within 
the small extent of three miles, especially as the ene- 
my, opposed by nine legions and a very numerous ca- 
yalry, were in a manner totally dispersed and cut oSf 
he sent out ^ye cohorts to forage in an adjoining field, 
separated from the camp only by a single hilL A 
great many sick men had been left behind by Caesar, 
of whom about three hundred, that were now pretty 
well recovered, joined the detachment* These were 
followed by almost all the servants of the camp, toge- 
jQier with a vast number of carts and carriage-horses. 

d4. In that very instant, as fortune would have it, 
the German cavalry arrived ; and, without discontiai^ 
ing their course, endeavored to force an immediate 
entrance by the Decuman gate. As their march had 
been covered by a wood, they were not discovered till 
they were just on the camp ; insomuch, that the sutlers, 
who kept their booths under the rampart, had not time 
to retire within the intrenchments. Our men were so 
surprised at this sudden and unexpected attack, that 
the cohort on guard could scarce sustain the first onset 
The enemy spread themselves on all sides to find a 
place of entrance. , The Romans with difficulty da^ 
fended the gates ; the rampart securing them every 
where else. The whole camp was in an uproar, every 
one inquiring of another the cause of the confusion ; 
Mor could ibey determine ^lYacV ^«s V^ ^^^Ma Aha 
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standards, or wher6 to pott themselVef. Some re^ 
ported the camp was already taken ; others, that the 
XSlermaiiSy having destroyed Ctesar and his army, were 
come, victorious, to storm their trenches. The greater 
aumber, full of imaginary fears, when they considered 
the place in which they were encamped, called to mind 
the fate of Cotta and Titnrius, who perished in that 
very fort. This universal consternation being per* 
ceived by the barbarians, confirmed them in the belief 
of what the prisoners had told them, that there was 
scarce any garrison within to defend the camp. They 
renewed their endeavors to force the intrenchments, 
and mutually exhorted one another not to let so fair a 
prize escape out of their hands. 

d6. Among the sick in garrison was P. Sextius Ba* 
ealus, a centurion of the first rank, of whom mention 
)ias been made in former battles, and who had not 
tasted food for five days. This officer, anxious for his 
own safety, and that of the legion, rushed unarmed 
out of his tent. He saw the enemy at hand, and the 
danger extreme. Snatching the first arms that offered, 
lie posted himself in the gate of the camp. The cen- 
turions of the cohort on guard followed the example, 
and for a while sustained the enemy's charge. Sex* 
tins expired under a number of wounds, and was with 
difficulty carried off by the soldiers. This short delay 
gave the rest time to resume* their courage ; so far at 
least as to mount the rampart, and make a show of 
defending themselves. 

86. Meantime our foragers returning, heard the noise 
at the camp. The cavalry advancing before, were soon 
Apprised of the danger. Here was no fortification to 
shelter the frighted troops. The new levies, inexpe* 
rienoed in matters of war, fixed then «^«a f)i^^S&A%arte* 
hue^ and eeutwriotm, waitiDi^ titoVx ontex^* ^^ ^ 
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man was found so hardy and resolate as not to be dis- 
turbed by so unexpected an accident. The Germaiu 
perceiving our ensigns at a distance, gave over the at- 
tack of the camp, imagining at first it was Caesar and 
the legions, which the prisoners had informed them 
were marched farther into the country : but soon ob- 
serving how few they were, they surrounded and fell 
on them on all sides. 

37. The servants of the camp fled to the nearest 
rising ground ; whence being immediately driven, they 
threw themselves amongst the ranks of the cohorts, and 
thereby increased their terror. Some were for draw- 
ing up in form of a wedge, and forcing their way 
through the enemy ; for, as the camp was so very near, 
they imagined that if some fell, the rest at least must 
escape. Others were for retiring to an eminence, and 
all sharing there the same fate. The veteran soldiers, 
who had marched out with the detachment, could by 
no means relish this proposal : wherefore, mutually en- 
couraging one another, and being led by C. Trebanins, 
a Roman knight, under whose command they were, 
they broke through the midst of the enemy, and all to 
a man arrived safe in the camp. The servants and ca- 
valry following them, and seconding their retreat, were 
likewise, by their bravery, preserved. But the troops 
who had retired to the hill, being inexperienced in 
military affairs, could neither persist in the resolution 
they had taken of defending themselves from the higher 
ground, nor imitate that brisk and vigorous effort which 
they saw had been so serviceable to their companions ; 
but, endeavoring to gain the camp, quitted the advan- 
tage of their situation. The centurions, some of whom 
had been selected from veteran legions, and on account 
of their bravery promoted to Vii^ket stations among the 
tiewleviei, fought resolutely to mwjBAam^^ ^^T^^Que^ 
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liad acquired, and endeavored to sell their lives as dear 
AS they could. Their valor obliging the enemy to fall 
back a little, part of the troops, contrary to expecta- 
tion, reached the camp. The rest were surrounded 
and cut to pieces by the barbarians. 

d8. The Germans, despairing to carry the camp, as 
they saw our men now prepared to defend the worksv 
repassed the Rhine with the booty they had deposited 
in the woods. But so great was the terror of the 
Romans even after their retreat, that C. Volusenos 
arriving in the camp the same night with the cavalry, 
eould not persuade them that Caesar and the army were 
safe : for fear had taken so thorough a possession of 
their minds, that, as if berefl of understanding, they 
persisted in believing the infantry was wholly de- 
stroyed, and that the cavalry alone had escaped t it 
seeming to them altogether incredible that the €rer- 
mans would have dared to attack the camp had no 
misfortune befallen the Roman army. But Csesar's 
arrival soon put an end to their fears. 

39. On his return, being informed of what had hap- 
l>ened, he only complained of the sending out the co- 
horts to forage : observing, * that in war nothing ought 
to be left to fortune, whose power appeared evidently 
in the sudden arrival of the enemy, and much more 
in their coming up unperceived to the very gates of 
the camp.' But nothing in this whole affair appeared 
to him more wonderful than that the Germans having 
crossed the Rhine with design to plunder the territories 
of Ambiorix, should, by falling on the Roman camp, 
do him a most acceptable service. 

40. Caesar marched a second time to harass the 
enemy, and having drawn a great number of troops 
together from the neighboring Bta.\««, %etk\. ^<ei<B^ \:Q^s;^ 
bU parts on tbia service. All t^e \ioxjL%^% wA^^^^ff^ 
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were set on fire : the {dander wu universal : the raii 
number of men and horses not only destroyed great 
quantities of com, but the rains and advanced seasons 
made havoc of all that was left; insomuch, that if any 
of the enemy escaped for the present, it' seemed yet 
Jikely, that after the retreat of the army, they must 
perish by famine. As the cavalry were divided into 
many parties, they often came to places where the 
prisoners not only informed them they had seen Av- 
biorix flying, but that he could even yet be scarce out 
of view. The hope of coming up with him made thea 
leave nothing unattempted, as imagining they would 
thereby gain the highest favor with Caesar, whose good 
fortune wanted only this to render it complete. But 
all their endeavors were fruitless ; fot he still found 
means to hide himself in the woods and morasses; 
whence removing privately in the night, he escaped 
into other regions, accompanied with only four horse^ 
men, in whom alone he durst confide. 

41. Ccesar having destroyed the whole country, led 
back his arbiy into the territories of the Rhemi, with 
the loss of only two cohorts. There he summoned a 
general assembly of Gaul, to examine into the affiiir 
of the Senones and Camutes: and having passed a 
severe sentence against Aoco, the contriver of the re- 
volt, ordered him to be executed on the spot. Some 
fearing a like fate, fled : whom having banished by a 
decree of the diet, he quartered two legions in Treves, 
two among the Lingones, and the remaining six at 
Agendicum, in the country of the Senones. And hav* 
ing provided the army with corn, he went, pursuant to 
his design, into Italy, to hold the assemblies of Cisal- 
pine Gaul. 
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!• Casar having^ quieted the commotions in Ganl, 
went, as be designed, into Italy, to preside in the at« 
iembly of the states. There he was informed of th» 
4eath of P. Clodius : and understanding farther, that 
tbe senate had passed a decree, ordering all the youtb 
of Italy to take up arms> he resolved to lery troops 
over the whole province. The report of this soon: 
spread into farther Gaul ; and the Gauls themselves,/ 
forward to encourage such rumors, added of their own 
accord what the case seemed to require, * that Cancv 
was detained by a domestic sedition, and could not, 
while these disorders continued, come to head the 
army.' Animated by this opportunity, they, who be*- 
lore lamented their subjection to the Romans, now 
began with more freedom and boldness to enter on 
measures of war. The leading men of the nation, con- 
opting private meetings among themselves, in woods 
%nd remote places, complained of the death of Aceo ; 
lamonstrated that such might one time or other be 
their own fate ; and after bemoaning the common for- 
tune of their country, endeavored by all manner of 
promises and rewards to draw over some to begin ibm 
war^ and with the hazard of their own lives pave the* 
way to the liberty of Gaul. But chiefly they thought it 
ioGumbent on them, before their secret conferences 
should be discovered, to cut off CsMar's return to the 
array. This appeared abundantly easy ; because nei<« 
ther would the legions, in the absence of their general,, 
dare to quit their winter-quarters ; nor was it posinble 
for the general to join the legions w\lVio\il ^Xj^^-^ ^V 
treopa to guard him* In fine, ths^ conf^^^^ \^m%» 
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better to die brayely in the field, than not recover their 
former glory in war, and the liberty they had received 
from their ancestors. * 

2. Snch were the debates in the private councils of 
the Gauls : when the Carnutes, declaring their readi* 
ness to submit to any danger for the common safety, 
offered to be the first in taking up arms against the 
Romans. And because the present giving of hostages 
might endanger a too early discovery of their designs, 
they proposed that the other states should bind them- 
selves by a solemn oath, in presence of the military 
ensigns, which is the most sacred obligation among the 
Gauls, not to abandon them during the course of the 
war. The offer of the Carnutes was received with 
universal applause, the oath required was taken by all 
present ; and the time for action beiog fixed, the as- 
sembly separated. 

3* When the appointed day came, the Carnutes, 
headed by Cotuatus and Conetoduiius, men of despe- 
rate resolution, flew, on a sigual given, to Genabum ; 
massacred the Roman citizens settled there on account 
of trade ; among the rest, C. Fusius Cotta, a Roman 
knight of eminence, whom Caesar had appointed to 
superintend the care of provisions, and plundered their 
effects. The fame of this soon spread into all the 
provinces of Gaul ; for when any thing singular and 
extraordinary happens, they publish it from place to 
place by outcries, which being successively repeated 
by men stationed on purpose, are carried with incre- 
dible expedition over the whole country. And thus it 
was on the present occasion ; for what had been done 
at Genabum about sun-rise, was known before nine at 
night in the territories of the Averni, a distance of one 
hundred and sixty milet. 
4» Fired by this examp\e,N^TWiViVw«^iV>afcvwi^ 
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Celtillufl, of the nation of the Averni, a youngs noble** 
man of great power and interest^ whose father had 
presided over Celtic Gaul, and for aiming at the sove-* 
reign ty been put to death by his countrymen, calling 
bis clients and followers together, easily persuaded 
them to a revolt. His design being discovered, tbo 
people immediately flew to arms ; and Gobanitio his 
uncle, with the other principal men of the state, dread- 
ing the consequences of so rash an enterprise, united 
all their authority against him, and expelled him the 
city Gergovia. Yet still he adhered to his former re- 
solution, and assembling all the outlaws and fugitives 
be could And, engaged them in his service. Having 
by this means got together a body of troops, he brought 
all to whom he applied himself to fall in with his views ; 
pressed them to take up arms for the common liberty ; 
and finding^is forces greatly increased, quickly drove 
those out of the territories of Auverg^e who had so 
lately expelled him the city Gergovia. On this he 
was saluted king by his followers; and despatching 
embassadors into all parts, exhorted them to continue 
firm to the confederacy. The Senones, Parisians, Pie- 
tones, Gadurci, Turones, Aulerci, Lemovices, Andes, 
and all the other nations bordering on the ocean, rea- 
dily came into the alliance, and with unanimous con- 
sent declared him generalissimo of the league. Armed 
with this authority, he demanded hostages of the se* 
▼eral states ; ordered them to furnish a certain number 
of men immediately ; appointed what quantity of arms 
each was to prepare, with the time by which they must 
be in readiness ; and above all, applied himself to have 
on foot a numerous cavalry. To the most extreme 
diligence he joined an extreme rigor of command ; 
and by the severity of his punisbmeivta oVkVk%<^ ^C&k^ 
irreMolate to declare themselves ; f ot \u ^^aX Vwa^^&<l^^ttA 
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crimioali, alter haying been tortured, were burnt alire ; 
and for lighter offences, ordering the ears of the gniity 
to be cut off, or one of their eyes put out, he sent theah 
thus mutilated, home, to senre as an example to die 
rest, and by the rigor of their suffering^ to keep othen 
in awe, 

5. Having by the terror of these punishments speedily 
assembled an army, he sent Luterius of Quercy, a 
bold and enterprising man, with part of the forcei 
against the Rutheni, and marched himself into the iet- 
ritories of the Biturigians. The Biturigiana, on hit 
arrival, despatched ambassadors to the j£dnana, under 
whose protection they were, to demand succors againsl 
the enemy. The iEduans, by advice of the lieutenaoti 
CsBsar had left with the army, ordered a supply of 
horse and foot to the assistance of the Biturigiass. 
This body of troops, advancing to the banks of die 
Loire, which divides the Biturigians from the ifiduans, 
halted there a few days ; and not daring to pass thst 
river, returned again to their own country. The rea« 
son of this conduct, according to the report made to 
our lieutenants, was an apprehension of treachery from 
the Biturigians : for that people, as they pretended, 
had formed the design of surrounding them beyond the 
Loire, on one side with their own troops, on the other 
with those of Auvergne. Whether this was the real 
cause of their return, or whether they acted perfidi* 
ously in the affair, is what we have not been able It 
learn with certainty, and therefore cannot venture to 
affirm. The Biturigians, on their departure, imme« 
diately joined the forces of the Avemi. 

6. These things being reported to Caesar, in Italy, as 
the troubles in Rome were in a great measure quieted 
bjr the cure and vigilance of Pompey, be set out im« 

medimtely for Transalpine Gva\« OuVSa vniviifiL ^tecA 
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he foand it extremely difficult to resolve after what 
manner to rejoin the army. For should he order the 
legions to repair to the province, he foresaw they 
would be attacked on their march in his absence ; and 
should he himself proceed to the quarters of the le- 
gions, he was not without apprehensions of danger, 
even from those states that seemingly continued faith- 
ful to the Romans. 

7. In the mean time, Luterius of Quercy, who had 
been sent into the territories of the Rutheni, brought 
over that state to the alliance of the Averni: advancing 
thence among the Nitobrigians and Gabali, he received 
hostages from both nations ; and having got together a 
numerous body of troops, drew towards Narbonne, to 
attack the Roman province on that side. Gsesar being 
informed of his design, thought it first and principally 
incumbent on him to provide for the security of the 
province. With this view he flew to Narbonne ; con- 
firmed the wavering and timorous ; placed garrisons in 
the towns of the Rutheni subject to the Romans ; also 
in those of the Yolcseans, Tolosatians, and other states 
bordering on the enemy : and having thus taken effec- 
tual measures against Luterius, ordered part of the 
provincial forces, with the recruits he had brought 
from Italy, to rendezvous on the frontiers of the Hel- 
Tians, whose territories adjoin to those of the Averni. 

8. These dispositions being made, and Luterius 
checked and forced to retire, because he did not think 
it advisable to venture among the Roman garrisons, 
GsBsar advanced into the country of the Helvians. 
Although the mountains of the Sevennes, which sepa- 
rate the Helvians from Auvergne, by the great depth 
of the snow in that extreme rigorous season, threat- 
ened to obstruct his march ; yet having cle«ix«vd. v«v^ 
the »oow, which lay to the deptki oi wx i««\^ vql^> 
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infinite labor to the soldiers, opened a passage over 
the mountains, he at length reached the confines of the 
Averni. As they were altogether unprepared, regard- 
ing the Seyennes as an impenetrable barrier, impass- 
able at that season even to single men, he ordered the 
cayalry to spread themselves on all sides, and strike as 
universal a terror into the enemy as possible. Fame 
and messengers from the state soon informed Yercinge- 
torix of the disaster befallen his country. All the 
Averni gathered round him in a body, and with looks 
full of dismay, conjured him to regard their fortunes, 
and not abandon them to the ravages of the Roman 
army ; more especially, as he now saw the whole war 
pointed against them. Vercingetorix, moved by their 
iqtreaties, put his army on the march, and quitting the 
territories of the Biturigians, drew towards Auvergne. 

9. This Caesar had foreseen ; and after a stay of two 
days in those parts, set out under pretence of fetching 
a reinforcement. He left young Brutus to command in 
his absence ; charged him to disperse the cavalry as 
wide as he could, and promised to return, if possible, 
within three days. Then, deceiving the Bomans them- 
selves, that he might the better impose on the Gauls, 
he posted by great journeys to Yienne. There he found 
the new levied cavalry whom he had sent thither some 
time before ; and travelling day and night without in- 
termission, through the country of the JBduans, to pre- 
vent, by his expedition, any designs they might form 
against him, he at length reached the confines of the 
Lingones, where two of his legions wintered. Thence 
sending immediately to the rest, he drew them alto- 
gether into a body, before. the Averni could be ap- 
prised of his arrival. 

10. Vercingetorix, on notice of this, led back his 
Mrmy iato the territories oi t\ie^\\.\>x\\gas^\ %aai^x&vRk- 
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ing thence, resolyed to invest Gergovia, a town belong- 
ing to the Boii, where they had been settled by Caesar 
after the defeat of the Helvetians, and made subject to 
the JSduan state. This step greatly perplexed the Ro- 
man general : if he continued encamped with his legion 
in one place during the rest of the winter, and aban- 
doned the subjects of the iEduans to the attempts of the 
enemy, he had reason to apprehend that the Gauls, 
seeing him afford no protection to his friends, would 
universally give in to a revolt ; if, on the contrary, he 
took the field early, he risked the want of provision 
and forage, by the great difficulty of procuring con- 
voys. Resolving, however, at all hazards, not to sub- 
mit to ail affront, that must for ever alienate the hearts 
of his allies, he pressingly enjoined the JBduans to be 
very careful in supplying him with provisions; and 
despatching messengers to the Boii, to inform them of 
his approach, exhorted them to continue firm to their 
duty, and sustain with courage the assaults of the 
enemy. Meanwhile leaving two legions and the bag- 
gage of the whole army at Agendicum, he set out on 
his march to their relief. 

11. Arriving the next day before Vellaunodunum, a 
city of the Senones, that he might leave no enemy be- 
hind him capable of obstructing his convoys, he re- 
solved to besiege it, and in two days completed his 
circumvallation. On the third, deputies came from the 
town to treat about a surrender ; when, ordering them 
to deliver up their arms, horses, and six hundred hos* 
tages, he left C. Trebonius, one of his lieutenants, to 
cause the articles to be put in execution; and, con- 
tinuing his march with all diligence, advanced towards 
Genabum. The Carnntes, to whom this city belonged, 
were drawing troops together for its defe^^^\ v«i^5gcc^% 
that the siege of Vellaunoduniim, oi nv^kvOcl ^«^ "^^^ 
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just then received intelligence, would be a work oi 
some time. Cesar reached the place in two days, en< 
camped before it, and finding it began to be late, da* 
ferred t^e assault till next morning. Meanwhile hi 
gave the necessary orders to hia men ; and because tbi 
town had a' bridge over the Loire, by which the in* 
habitants might endeavor to escape in the night, he 
oblig^ two legions to continue under -anlis. A litdi 
before midnight, the Genabians,' as he had Ibreseei, 
stole silently out of the city, and began to pass the 
river. Notice* being given of this by his spies, ha pel 
fire to the gates, introduced the legions whom he hid 
kept in readiness for that purpose, and took possessios 
of the place. Very few of the enemy escaped on tiiii 
occasion; because the narrowness of the bridge aid 
passages obstructed the flight of the multitude. CsBSif 
ordered the town to be plundered and burnt, distri- 
buting the spoil among the soldiers ; and crossing the 
Loire with his whole army, advanced into the terri- 
tories of the Biturigians. 

12. Vercingetorix, on notice of his approach, quitted 
the siege of Gergo^ia, and marched directly to meet 
him. Caesar, meanwhile, had sat down before Novio- 
dunum, a city of the Biturigians, that lay on his route. 
The inhabitants sending deputies to the camp, to im- 
plore forgiveness and safety, that he might the sooner 
accomplish his designs, in which expedition had 
hitherto availed him so much, he ordered them to 
deliver up their arms, horses, and a certain number of 
hostages. Part of the hostages had been already sent; 
the other articles of the treaty were on the point of 
execution ; and even some centurions and soldiers had 
entered the place, to search for arms and horses, when 
the enemy's cavalry, who were a little advanced before 
the r^t of the army, appeax^^ aX ^ ^Ai^axii^^. \BSMb- 
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diately the besieged, on this prospect of relief, setting 
up a shout, flew to arms, .«but the gates, and manned 
the walls. The centurions in the town, judging 
from the noise among the Gauls that they had some 
new project in view, posted themselves, with their 
swords drawn, at the gates ; and getting all their men 
together, retreated without loss to the camp. Ccesar, 
ordering the cavalry to advance, fell on the enemy^s 
horse ; and finding his troops hard pressed, sustained 
them with some squadrons of Germans, whom, to the 
number of about four hundred, he had all along re- 
tained in his service. The Gauls, unable to stand their 
charge, at length betook themselves to flight, and were 
driven, with great slaughter, to the main body of their 
army. On this, the people of Noviodunum, terrified 
anew by the defeat of their friends, seized all who had 
been instrumental in breaking the capitulation, sent 
them prisoners to Cesar'a camp, and delivered up the 
town. These affairs despatched, Caesar directed his 
march towards Avaricum. As this was the strongest 
and most considerable city of the Biturigians, and 
situate in the finest part of the country, he easily per- 
suaded himself, that by the reduction of it, he should 
bring the whole nation under subjection. 

13. Vercingetorix, after so many successive losses, 
at Yellaunodunum, Genabum, Noviodunum, calling a 
general council of his followers, represented ' that it 
was necessary to resolve on a very different plan of 
war from that which hitherto had been pursued ; and 
above all things, make it their endeavor to intercept 
the Roman convoys and foragers : that this was both 
a sure and practicable scheme, as they themselves 
abounded in horse, and the season of the year gpreatly 
favored the design : that the ground as ^c^l vSot^YGk?^ 
no produce, the enemy must \xTiVfo\dA\A^ ^ckSi^T«^ 
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themselTes in the villages for subsistence, and gire 
them daily opportunities cf cutting them off by means 
of their cavalry. That where life and liberty were at 
stake, property and private possession ought to be 
neglected : that therefore the best resolution they could 
take was, to set all their houses and villages on fire, 
from the territories of the Boii, to wherever the Ro- 
mans might extend their quarters for the sake of 
forage : that they themselves had no reason to appre- 
hend scarcity, as they would be plentifully supplied 
by those states whose territories should bl^ome the 
seat of the war ; whereas the enemy must either be 
reduced to the necessity of starving, or making distant 
and dangerous excursions from their camp : that it 
equally answered the purpose of the Gauls to cut the 
Roman army to pieces, or seize on their baggage and 
convoys ; because without these last, it would be im- 
possible for them to carry on the war : that they ought 
to set fire even to the towns themselves, which were 
not strong enough by art or nature to be perfectly 
secure against all danger ; as by this means they would 
neither become places of retreat to their own men, to 
screen them from military service, nor contribute to 
the support of the Romans, by the supplies and plunder 
they might furnish. In fine, that though these things 
were indeed grievous and terrible, they ought yet to 
esteem it still more terrible and grievous to see their 
wives and children dragged into captivity, and them- 
selves exposed to slaughter, which was the unavoidable 
lot of the vanquished.' 

14. This proposal being approved by all, upwards of 

twenty cities of the Biturigians were burnt in one day. 

The like was done in other states. Nothing but con- 

^agratiottS were to be seen over the whole country. 

And though the natives bow X^Aa ^^w^X^Xivoti -wv^ «^.- 
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treme regret, they nevertheless consoled themselves 
with the hope, that an approaching and certain victory 
would soon enable them to recover their losses. A 
debate arising in council about Avaricum, whether it 
would be proper to defend or set it on fire, the Bituri- 
£^ans, falling prostrate at the feet of the rest of the 
Gauls, implored * that they might not be obliged to 
burn, with their own bands, one of the finest cities of 
all Gaul, which was both the ornament and security of 
their state ; more especially as the town itself, almost 
wholly, surrounded by a river and morass, and afford- 
ing but one very narrow approach, was, from the na- 
ture of its situation, capable of an easy defence.^ Their 
request prevailed; Yercingetorix, though he at first 
opposed, afterwards coming into the design ; partly 
moved by the intreaties of the Biturigians, partly by 
tbe compassion of the multitude. A chosen garrison 
was immediately put into the place. 

16. Yercingetorix followed Caesar by easy marches, 
and chose for his camp a place surrounded with woods 
and marshes, about fifteen miles distant from Avari- 
oum. There he had hourly intelligence by his scouts 
of all that passed before the town, and sent his orders 
from time to time to the garrison. Meanwhile he 
strictly watched our convoys and foragers ; set on our 
dispersed parties, who were obliged to fetch provisions 
from a great distance ; and in spite of all endeavors to 
prevent it, by choosing such times and routes as were 
most likely to deserve his vigilance, very much incom- 
moded them by his attacks. 

16. Caesar encamping on that side of the town, where 
the intermission of the river and morass formed, as we 
have said, a narrow approach, began to raise a mount, 
bring forward- his battering-engines, and v^e^^x^ V«^ 
towers of assault ; without Uou\>\vft^ VvcaasW -^^sswax 
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lines of circumvallation, which the nature of the gronnd 
rendered impossible. Meanwhile he was continnalljr 
soliciting the i^uans and Boii for com : but receired 
no great supplies from either ; partly occasioned bj 
the negligence of the iEduans, who were not hearty ia 
the affair ; partly by the want of ability in the Boiiy 
who, possessing only a small and inconsiderable terri* 
tory, soon consumed all the produce of their owa 
lands. But though the army labored under the g^reat- 
est scarcity of corn, through the inability of the Boi!, 
the want of inclination in the iEduans, and the univer* 
sal devastation of the country ; though they were eren 
for many days altogether without bread, and had no* 
thing to appease their extreme hunger but the cattle 
brought from distant villages ; yet not an expression 
was heard over the whole camp unworthy the msjesty 
of the Roman name, or the glory they had acquired by 
former victories. Nay, when Caesar visited the dif* 
ferent quarters of the legions in person, and offered 
to raise the siege, if they found the famine insupport« 
able, they all with one voice requested him not to do 
it ; adding, ' that, during the many years they had 
served under him, they never yet had met with any 
check, or undertaken aught in which they had not 
succeeded : that they could not but look on it as in- 
glorious to relinquish a siege they had once begun; 
and had rather undergo the greatest hardships, than 
not revenge the blood of the Roman citizens, perfidi- 
ously massacred by the Gauls at Genabum/ The same 
they said to the centurions and military tribunes, in- 
treating them to report their sentiments to Caesar. 

17. And now the towers began to approach the waUs, 

when Caesar was informed, by some prisoners, that Ver- 

cingetOTix having consumed all the forage round him, 

bad removed hia camp neawiT lo KtwiVKWDsi^ ^^\^^ 
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gone himself at the head of the caTalry, and the light- 
armed troops accustomed to fight in their intervals, to 
form an ambuscade for the Romans, in a place where 
it was supposed they would come next day to forage^ 
On this intelligence, setting out about midnight in great 
silence, he arrived next morning at the enemy's camp : 
but they, having had timely notice of his approach by 
their scouts, instantly conveyed their baggage and car-* 
riages into a thick wood, and drew up in order of 
battle on an open hill. Caesar then ordered all the 
baggage to be brought together into one place, and the 
Aoldiers to prepare for an engagement. 

18. The hill itself where the enemy stood, rising all 
the way with an easy ascent, was almost wholly sur- 
rounded by a morass, difficult and dangerous to be 
passed, though not above fifty feet over. Here the 
Gauls, confiding in the strength of their post, and 
having broken down all the bridges over the morass, 
appeared with an air of resolution. They had formed 
themselves into difierent bodies, according to their 
several states ; and, planting select detachments at all 
the avenues and fords, waited with determined con* 
rage, that if the Romans should attempt to force their 
way through, they might fall on them from the higher 
ground, while entangled in the mud. To attend only 
to the nearness of the two armies, they seemed as if 
ready to fight us on even terms ; but when the advan- 
tage of their situation was considered, all thia ostenta- 
tion of bravery was easily discerned to be mere show 
and pretence. Nevertheless, the Romans, full of in- 
dignation that the enemy should dare to face them with 
so small a space between them, loudly demanded to be 
led to battle. Caesar checked their ardor for the pre-* 
sent, and endeavored to make them seutihle^ ^%X W 
attackiag an army so Btrong;\y "^oa^a^^^^'nSsNsjpr^ \DBMftw 
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cost extremely dear, and be attended with the I 
many brave men. To tbis be told tbem be wi 
more averse, because finding tbem prepared ti 
every kind of danger for bis glory, be thongbt be 
not be too tender of tbe lives of tbose wbo merii 
bigbly at his bands. Having by tbis speech coi 
tbe soldiers, be led tbem back tbe same day to 
camp, and applied bimself wholly to the carrying 
tbe sieg^. 

19. Vercingetorix, on his return to tbe camp 
accused by tbe army of treason. Tbe removal 
quarters nearer to those of tbe enemy ; bis depi 
at the bead of all tbe cavalry ; bis leaving so 
troops without a commander-in-chief; and the c 
tune and speedy arrival of tbe Romans during h 
sence : all these, they said, could not easily bapp 
chance, or without design ; and gave great reason 
lieve, that be bad rather owe the sovereignty of G 
Caesar's grant, than to the favor and free choice ' 
countrymen. To this charge he replied, ' that tl 
moval of his camp was occasioned by the want < 
rage, and done at their own express desire : th 
bad lodged himself nearer to the Romans, on ac 
of tbe advantage of the ground, which securer 
ag^nst all attacks : that cavalry were by no i 
wanted in a morass, but might have been extn 
serviceable in the place to which be bad carried 1 
that he purposely forebore naming a command 
chief at his departure, lest the impatience of tbe 
titude should have forced him on a battle ; to wbi 
perceived they were all strongly inclined, throi 
certain weakness and effeminacy of mind, that 
dered them incapable of long fatigue : that wl 
accident or intelligence brought tbe Romans to 
cmmp, they ought to tbank, \u \Vi« ow« c^^ 1q\Vq 
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the other, the informer, for giving them an opportunity 
of discovering from the higher ground the inconsider- 
able number, and despising the feeble efforts of the 
enemy ; who, not daring to hazard an engagement, ig- 
nominiously retreated to their camp : that, for his part, 
be scorned treacherously to hold an authority of Cae- 
sar, which he hoped soon to merit by a victory, already 
in a manner assured, both to himself and the rest of 
the Gauls : that he was willing even to resign the com- 
mand, if they thought the honor done to him by that 
distinction too great for the advantages procured by 
bis conduct. And,' added he, ' to convince you of the 
truth and sincerity of my words, hear the Roman sol- 
diers themselves.' He then produced some slaves, 
whom he had made prisoners a few days before in 
foraging, and by severity and hard usage brought to 
his purpose. These, according to the lesson taught 
them- beforehand, declared * that they were legionary 
soldiers : that, urged by hunger, they had privately 
stolen out of the camp, to search for corn and cattle in 
the fields : that the whole army labored under the like 
scarcity, and was reduced to so weak a condition, as 
no longer to be capable of supporting fatigue : that the 
general had therefore resolved, if the town held out 
three days longer, to draw off his men from the siege/ 
• Such,' said Vercingetorix, * are the services you re- 
ceive from the man whom you have not scrupled to 
charge with treason. To him it is owing that, without 
drawing a sword, you see a powerful and victorious 
army almost wholly destroyed by famine ; and effec- 
tual care taken, that when necessity compels them to 
seek refuge in a shameful flight, no state shall receive 
them into its territories.' 

20. The whole multitude set up a 8ho\il\ ^\i^ ^Nx^t.- 
jDg, 03 their manper was, tVieu Vancef^ «L'Sg?^'^'«v^'^ ^««. 
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•wofdt, to dmoto tktir h|I|«qWIob of tte tifgmkMf 
declared Yerelngetorix • 90/mManmAm getttnl^ whom 
fidelity ought aot to bo qirartidiiod, tml wkooo condoct 
deeenred the higlieet pndeei. Tke^ d e crmd tli«t Urn 
thoiuMUid ioeD» dioeeo o«t of oH tho tnopm, ebould be 
•est to ranforeo the guiieoii of ATOiieuo; it WMwig 
too hMMurdone to rely om, the BttMrigiaiM aloaa lor tte 
defence of e place, whose p iea efr a tiooy tiiey UMgieai, 
would neeeiwurily gm tibim the eiipoffiority ift At 
war. 

21. And indeed, though the fiege was eanied oa by 
our men with incredible bravery, yet were all their 
efibrte in a great meaanre renderod iacllbetaal by tte 
addrets andeoatriTancei of tibe Qaule : tat they atepe^ 
pie of aiagular ingenuity ,.extreBe]y qiiick ofiq[>piohwi 
aioQ, and very happy in imitating what they aee piao* 
tiaed* They not only turned aside our hooka with lopei, 
and after having aeised them, drew them into the tawa 
with engines, but likewise set themselves to uudendat 
the mount ; in which they the more succeeded, becaasi 
the country abounding with iron miaea, they aio per* 
fecUy skilled in that whole art. At the ^uae tiiit 
they raised towers on all parts of the waU» ooversi 
them carefully with raw hides, and, oontiuuing their 
imllies day and night, either aet fire to the aMmat, or 
fell on the vrorkmen. In proportioii aa our towers 
increased in height, by the continual addition to the 
mount, in like manner did: they advance the towers oa 
their walls, by raising one story perpetually over ano- 
ther; and counterworking, our mines with the utSMist 
diligence, they either filled them up with great atoase^ 
or poured melted pitoh into them, or repulaed the 
miners with long stakes, burnt and sharpened at tiM 
end; all which rery much retarded the approaches, 
sad kept 00 at a distunca frgm thft^^mM« 
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22. The fortified towns among; tbe Gauls have their 
walls mostly built in the following manner : long massy 
beams of wood are placed on the ground, at the eqnal 
distance of two feet one from another, and so as to 
constitute by their length the thickness of the wall. 
These being again crossed over by others, which senre 
to bind them together, have their intervals on the in* 
side filled up with earth, and on the outside with large 
stones. The first course thus completed and firmly 
joined, a second is laid over it ; which, allowing the 
same openings between the beams, rests them not im- 
mediately on those of the order below, but disposes 
them artfully above their intervals, and connects them, 
as before, with inteijacent earth and stones. In this 
manner the work is carried on to a proper height, and 
pleases the eye by its uniform variety, the alternate 
courses of stones and beams running in even lines, ac- 
cording to their several orders. Nor is it less adapted 
to security and defence : for the stones are proof against 
fire, and the whole mass is impenetrable to the ram ; 
because being strongly bound together by continual 
beams, to a depth of forty feety it can neither be dis- 
jointed nor thrown down. 

23. Such were the obstacles we met with in the 
siege. But the soldiers, though obliged to struggle 
during the whole time with cold, dirt, and perpetual 
rains, yet, by dint of labor, overcame all difficulties ; 
and, at the end of twenty-five days, had raised a mount 
three hundred and thirty feet broad, and eighty feet 
high. When it was brought almost close to the walls, 
Caesar, according to custom, attending the works, and 
encouraging the soldiers to labor without intermissioD, 
a little before midnight it was observed to smoke, the 
enemy having undermined and fired it. M. ^!&^ ^»s&i^ 
tima tbey raised a migbty BUoxit, wA. v^jJX-fw^ Vwgs^- 
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ously by two several gates, attacked the works on both 
sides. Some threw lighted torches and dry wood from I 
the walls on the mount, others pitch and all sorts of 
combustibles ; so that it was hard to determine on 
which side to make head against the enemy, or where 
first to apply redress. But as Caesar kept always two 
legions on guard in the trenches, besides great num- 
bers employed in the works, who relieved one another 
by turns, his troops were soon in a condition, some to 
oppose those that sallied from the town, others to draw 
off the towers, and make openings in the mount ; whilst 
the whole multitude ran to extinguish the flames. 

24. The fight continued with great obstinacy during 
the remaining part of the night : the enemy still enter- 
tained hopes of victory, and persisted with the more 
firmness, as they saw the mantles that covered the 
towers burnt down, and the Romans unable to rescue 
them for want of shelter. At the same time fresh 
troops were continually sent to supply the place of 
those that were fatigued ; the besieged believing that 
the safety of Gaul intirely depended on the issue of 
that critical moment. And here I cannot forbear men- 
tioning a remarkable instance of intrepidity, to which 
I was myself a witness on this occasion. A certain 
Gaul, posted before the gate of the city, threw iuto the 
fire balls of pitch and tallow, to feed it. This man 
being exposed to the discharge of a Roman battery, 
was struck through the side with a dart, and expired. 
Another, striding over his body, immediately took his 
place. He also was killed in the same manner. A 
third succeeded : to the third a fourth. Nor was this 
dangerous post left vacant till the fire of the mount 
being extinguished, and the enemy repulsed^ on all 
sides, an end was put to the conflict. 
23, The Gauls having tned aW m^^ii^ ^l ^^^«ck£.«^ 
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and finding that none of them sncceeded, consulted 
next day about leaving the town, in concert with, an& 
even by the order of, Yerciogetorix. This they hoped 
easily to efifect in the night; as that general's camp 
was not far ofif, and the morass between them and the 
Romans would serve to cover their retreat. Night 
came, and the besieged were preparing to put their 
design in execution, when suddenly the women run- 
ning out into the streets, and casting themselves at 
their husbands' feet, conjured them, with many tears^ 
not to abandon to the fury of an enraged enemy them 
and their common children, whom nature and weak- 
ness rendered incapable of flight. But finding their 
intreatiesinefifectual, (for in extreme danger fear often 
excludes compassion,) they began to set up a loud cry, 
and inform the Romans of the intended fiight. This 
alarmed the garrison, wh^, apprehending the passages 
would be seized by our horse, desisted from their re- 
solution. 

26. Next day Caesar brought forward the tower, and 
gave the necessary directions about the works. A 
heavy rain chancing just then to fall, he thought it a 
favorable opportunity for effecting his design ; as he 
observed the wall to be less strictly guarded. Where- 
fore, ordering the soldiers to abate a little of their vi- 
g^r, and having instructed them in what manner to 
proceed, he exhorted the legions, who advanced under 
cover of the machines, to seize at last the fruit of a 
victory acquired by so many toils. Then, promising 
rewards to those who should first scale the town, he 
gave the signal of attack. The Romans rushed sud- 
denly on the enemy from all parts, and in a moment 
possessed themselves of the walls. 

27. The Gauls, terrified at this new i&qlw^^t ^1 'bab- 
saoJt and drivea from their tON«et% wi^ \i^v^««aw«5«k% 
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drew up triangle-wise in the squares and open plaeesi 
that, on whatever side onr men should come to attack 
them, they might face in order of battle. But ob- 
serving that we still kept on the walls, and were en- 
deavoring to get possession of their whole circuit, they 
began to fear they should have no outlet to escape by; 
and throwing down their arms, ran tumultuously to 
the farthest part of the town. There many fell within 
the city, the narrowness of the gates obstructing their 
flight ; others were slain by the cavalry without the 
walls : nor did any one for the present think of plun- 
der. The Romans, eager to revenge the massacre at 
Genabum, and exasperated by the obstinate defence of 
the place, spared neither old men, women, nor chil- 
dren ; insomuch, that of all that multitude, amountiBg 
to about forty thousand, scarce eight hundred, who 
had quitted the town on the first alarm, escaped saft 
to Yercingetorix's camp. They arrived there late ii 
the night, and were received in great silence; forVer^ 
cingetorix, fearing leSt their entrance in a body, and 
the compassion it would naturally raise among the 
troops, might occasion some tumult in the camp, had 
sent out his friends, and the principal noblemen of 
each province, to meet them by the way, and conduct 
them separately to the quarters Of their several states. 
28. Next day, having called a council, he consoled 
and exhorted the troops not to be too much disheart- 
ened, or cast dowli by their late misfortune : * that the 
Romans had not overcome by bravery, or in the field; 
but by their address and skill in sieges, with which 
part of war the Gauls were less acquainted : that it 
was deceiving themselves to hope for success in eveiy 
measure they might think fit to pursue : that himself, 
as tbey all knew, had never advised the defence of 
A vancnm, and could not \>u\ im^^Xe ^Ck \)i«iMi^\. iSiaa- 
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ter to tbe impradence of Ihe BiturigianSy and the too 
MAy compliaiioe of the rent: that he hoped, however, 
■ooa to compeoBate it by superior advantages, as he 
was using his utmost endeavors to bring over the other 
itates, which had hiUierto refused their concurrence, 
IUkI to join one general confederacy of all Gaul, against 
whose united strength not the whole earth would be 
able to prevail : that he had even in a great measure 
effected his design, and in the mean time only required 
of them, for the sake of the common safety, that they 
would. set about fortifying their camp, the better to 
aecnre them from the sudden attacks of the enemy/ 
This speech was not unpleasing to the Gauls ; and the 
rather, as notwithstanding so great a blow, Yjercinge- 
ftoi^ seemed to have lost nothing of his courage ; nei* 
thejr withdrawing from public view, nor shunning the 
sight of the multitude. They even began to entertain 
a higher opinion of his prudence and foresight, as from 
the first he had advised the burning of Avaricum, and 
at last sent orders to abandon it. And thus bad suc- 
oeas^ .which usually sinks the reputation of a com- 
mander, served only to augment his credit, and give 
ium greater authority among the troops. At the same 
time they were full of hopes, from the assurances he 
bad given them, of seeing the other states accede to 
the alliance. And now, for the first time, the Gauls 
•et about fortifying their camp ; being so humbled by 
their late misfortune, that though naturally impatient 
of latigue, they resolved to refuse no labor imposed on 
4hem by their general. 

29i. Nor was Vercingetorix less active on his side, 
to bring over the other provinces of Gaul to the confe- ' 
deracy,. endeavoring to gain the leading men in each 
by j^esents and promises. For tins pur^o^^ W ^c^*^^^ 
fiboice of M agentSf who, by tWu ai^^\^%u> ox ^^xSakj^- 

CiE5. VOL. I. ^ 
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lar ties of friendship, were most likely to inflaence 
those to whom they were sent. He proyided arms and 
clofliing for the troops that had escaped from Ayari- 
cum ; and, to repair the loss sustained by the taking of 
that place, gave orders to the sereral states to fnraish 
a certain number of men, and send them to the camp 
by a day prefixed. At the same time he commanded 
all the archers, of which there were great numbers in 
Gaul, to be sought out and brought to the army. By 
these measures he soon replaced the men whom he lost 
at the siege of Avaricum. Meanwhile Theutomatus, 
the son of Ollovico, and king of the Nitobrigians, 
whose father had been styled friend and ally by the 
senate of Rome, came and joined him with a great 
body of horse, which he had raised in his own territo- 
ries, and in the province of Aqnitain. 

30. Caesar, finding great plenty of com and other 
provisions at Avaricum, stayed there several days to 
refresh his men, after the fatigue and scarcity they had 
so lately undergone. Winter was now drawing towards 
a period ; and, as the season itself invited him to take 
the field, he resolved to march against the enemy, 
either to draw them out of the woods and marshes, or 
besiege them in their fastnesses. While he was full of 
these thoughts, deputies arrived from the iEduans, to 
beg his interposition and authority, for settling the 
differences of their state. * Every thing there,' they 
told him, * threatened an intestine war. For whereas 
it had all along been the custom to be governed by a 
single magistrate, who possessed the supreme power 
for the space of one year, they had now two disputing 
for that title, each pretending his election was accord- 
ing to law : that the one was Convictolitanis, an iUns- 
trioiis aad popular young nobleman ; the other Cotns, 
of an ancient family, great axxV^iwW:^ ^ wv^ ^^«&l 
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•relations, whose brother Yideliacus had exercised the 
same office the year before : that the whole state was 
in arms, the senate divided, and each party backed by 
their clients among the people ; nor had they any 
other hopes of escaping a civil war, bat in his care and 
timely endeavors to put an end to the controversy/ 

31. Although Ceesar was sensible it would greatly 
prejudice his affairs to quit the pursuit of the war and 
the enemy, yet, reflecting on the mischiefs that often 
arise from divisions, and desirous if possible to pre- 
' vent so powerful a state, in strict amity with the peo- 
' pie of Rome, and which he had always in a particular 
manner cherished and befriended, from having recourse 
to the method of violence and arms, which might drive 
the "party that least confided in his friendship to seek 
the assistance of Yercingetorix, he resolved to make it 
his first care to put a stop to the progress of these dis- 
orders : and because, by the constitution of the ^du- 
ans, it was not lawful for the supreme magistrate to 
-pass beyond the limits of the state, that he might not 
seem to detract from their privileges, he resolved to 
go in person thither, and summoned the senate and 
two candidates to meet him at Decise. The assembly 
was very numerous ; when finding on inquiry that Co- 
tus had been declared chief magistrate by his own 
brother, in presence of only a few electors privately 
called together, without regard to time or place, and 
even contrary to the express laws of the state, which 
forbid two of the same family, while yet both alive, 
either to hold the supreme dignity, or so much as sit 
together in the senate, he obliged him to resign in fa- 
vor of Convictolitanis, who, on the expiration of the 
office of the preceding magistrate, had been elected, in 
all the forms, by the priests. 
^ TJWs sentence being passed, wu^Vw\xi%«^Jkft^^^ 
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the .£dnans to lay aside their quarrek and divi 
and apply themselyeB solely to the buainess of th 
sent war; to expect with confidence the fall r 
pense of their senrices, as soon as the redacti 
Ganl was .completed ; and to send him immediati 
their cavalry, with ten thousand foot, to form a 
of posts for the security of his convoys ; he divid 
army into two parts. Fonr legions, under the cc 
of Labienns, were sent against the Senones and 
sians. Six, headed by himself in person, ma 
along the banks of the AUier towards the territoi 
the Avemi, with design to invest Gergovia. P 
the cavalry followed the route of Labienus ; pp 
mained with Cssar. Yercingetorix, having:' not 
this, broke down all the bridges on the Alliei 
began his march on the other side of the river. 

33. As both armies were continually in riev 
camped almost over against each other, and the 
my's scouts so stationed that it was impossible f 
Romans to make a bridge for carrying over 
forces, Caesar beglm to be uneasy, lest he shov 
hindered the greatest part of the summer by the 
because the Allier is seldom fordable till towan 
tumn. To ]it'event this inconvenience, he encam] 
a jjlace full of woods, over against one of those bi 
which Yercingetorix had caused to be' broken d 
and remaining there privately ne%t day, with a 
body of troops,'fbrmed by draughting every four 
hort, that the number of legions might still a 
complete, he sent forward the rest-of the army wi 
the bagga^i^e as usual, ordering them to march as 
they could. When, by the time of the day, he ji 
they might be arrived at the place of their em 
ment, be set about rebuMin^ the bridge, makin 
of the oid piles, whose \owei ^w\.^^» ^i«cek^\s 
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fltanding. Haying^ ioob completed tlie work, inarched 
over the troops he had with him, and choeen a proper 
place for his camp, he recalled the rest of the forces, 
Vercingetorix, on intelligence of thii, adT«nced before 
by long marches, that he might not be obliged to fight 
against his will. 

34. Cassar, after ^r% daya' march, came before Ger- 
govia, where he bad a slight engagement with the 
enemy's horse ; and, haring taken a view of the place^ 
which he found situated on a rery high mountain, all 
whose approaches were extremely difficult, he not only 
despaired of reducing it by storm, but resolved even to 
forbear investing it, until he had secured the necessary 
supplies for his army. Vercingetorix meanwhile was 
encamped near the town on the hill, where he had dis- 
posed the forces of the several states around him, in 
different divisions, separated from one another by mo- 
derate intervals. As his army possessed all the sum- 
mits of the mountain, whence there was any prospect 
into the plains below, they made a very formidable ap- 
pearance. Every morning by day-break, the chiefs of 
each state, who composed his council, assembled in his 
tent, to advise with him, or receive his orders: nor did 
he suffer a single day to pass without detaching some 
eavalry, intermixed with archers, to skirmish with the 
Romans, that he might make trial of the spirit and 
courage of his men. There was a rising ground, 
that joined to the foot of the mountain on which the 
town stood, excellently well fortified by nature, as 
being very steep on all sides, and of extreme difficult 
access. This hill, though of such importance to the 
enemy, that by our getting possession of it, we could 
in a great measure deprive them of water and forage, 
was yet but very indifferently guaxd<&d« Cvw^t ^^^t^i.* 
ibrs ieaviog his camp about uaidaiai^Xt^f^Vn^ v^^ 
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sisfance could arrive from the town, dislodged the 
enemy, seized the hill, and having placed two legions 
on it to defend it, drew a double ditch, twelve feet 
deep from the greater to the lesser camp, that the sol- 
diers might pass and repass in safety, even single and 
without a guard. 

35. While things were in this posture before Ger- 
govia, Convictolitanis the iEdnan, to whom, as we 
have related above, Caesar had adjudged the supreme 
magistracy, being strongly solicited by the Averni, and 
at length gained over by their money, addressed him- 
self to some young noblemen, the chief of whom were 
Litavicus and his brothers, of the most distinguished 
family of the province. With these he shared the re- 
ward he had received, and exhorted them to consider, 
' That they were subjects of a free state, and bom 
to command : that liberty and victory were retarded 
hy the ^duans alone, whose authority restrained the 
other states, and whose concurrence in the common 
cause would take from the Romans all possibility of 
supporting themselves in Gaul : that thongb he was 
himself under some obligation to Caesar, at least so far 
as a just and equitable decision deserved that name, he 
thought he owed still more to his country, and could 
see no reason why the iEdnans should rather have re- 
course to the Roman general, in what regarded their 
laws and customs, than the Romans in the like case to 
the ^duans.' The representations of the magistrate, 
and the rewards he bestowed, soon prevailed: they 
even offered to become the chief conductors of the 
enterprise ; and nothing was wanting but to consult of 
proper means for accomplishing ihe design, as it was 
easily foreseen that the state would not be induced 
without great difficulty to eti^^ in so dangerous a 
frur. At last it was agreed I2ba\ \a\«h\^^ i^^x^Wan^ 
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the commaDd of the ten thousand foot appointed to join 
Caesar ; that he should begin his march ; that his bro- 
thers should be sent before to the Roman camp ; and 
that the rest of the project should be then executed, 
according to a plan previously concerted among them* 
36. Litavicus having received the command of the 
army ; when he was within about thirty miles of G er- 
go via, suddenly called the troops together, and adfi> 
dressing them with tears, *■ Whither, fellow-soldiers/ 
said he, ^ are we going ? All our cavalry, all our no- 
bility are slain. Eporedorix and Yirdumarus, men of 
the first quality in the state, being accused by the Ro- 
mans of treason, are put to death without trial. Learn 
these things of those who have escaped this general 
massacre : for as to me, overwhelmed as I am with 
grief for the loss of my brothers and kinsmen, I have 
neither strength nor voice to utter our calamities.' He 
then produced some yirhom he had beforehand in- 
structed for that purpose, and who joining in the same 
story, told the multitude * that the greatest part of the 
^duan cavalry had been put to the sword, under pre- 
tence of holding intelligence with the Averni ; and that 
themselves had escaped only in the crowd, by with- 
drawing during the general slaughter.' On this the 
whole army called aloud to latavicus, intreating him 
to provide for their safety. ^ As if,' said he, * there 
was room for counsel ; or any choice left, but that of 
inarching directly to Gergovia, and joining the Averni. 
Can we doubt, after so black an instance of Roman 
perfidy, but that they are already on their way to com- 
plete the massacre ? Let us therefore, if aught of spirit 
pr courage remains in our breasts, revenge the death 
of our countrymen, so undeservedly slain, and put 
these inhuman spoilers to the sword.' He the^ ^-^^-^ 
$^nted some RoniaA ^itizena, 'v«\io \i^ \si2E.»^xw ^^ ^^ 
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portmity of their mareb, for conddcfiag a laifH 
voy of com and protiaions to lh« camp. Inalaai 
convoy was plundered, tbe Rornant theiAsclyea 
death with the most cmel torments, and messi 
despatched through all the territories of tbe Mi 
to spread the same forgery of the massacre oi 
caTflklry and princes, and thereby rouse them to 
vengeance. 

37. Eporedorix tbe JSduan^ a young nobles 
distinguished birth, and great interest in the sta 
likewise Yirdumarus, of equal age and auti 
though not so well descended; whom Caesar, < 
recommendation of Divitiaous, had raised from 
condition to the highest dignities ; were both \ 
time in the Roman camp, having come along wi 
cavalry, at Cassar's expreas deaire. Between 
two waa a competition for greatneas ; and in H 
diapute about the magistracy, the one had dc 
warmly for Convictolitania, the other for Cotus. 
redorix getting notice of Litavicus' design, came 
midnight to Cseaar's tent, discovered the whob 
and intreated him to obviate the mischievous cc 
of a few young noblemen, and not suffer tb< 
to fall off from the alliance of the Romans, wh 
foresaw mnst happen, ahould ao many thousan 
once join the enemy. For it waa by no means 
ble, that either their own relationa would neglec 
aafety, or the atate itaelf make light of so great 
of ita forcea. 

38. Thia piece of intelligence gave Ceeaar e: 
concern, because he had alwaya manifeated a pai 
regard to the iEduana. He therefore drew out 
diately four legiona, without baggage, together ^ 
ibe cavalry: and because the affair aeemed to \ 

wholly on diflpatcb, would not ^^^u X*Xft ieaa%^ 
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tract bk camp, Imt left C. Falrins, his lieutenant^ Witik 
twD legioMy to defend it against the enemy. Finding 
Huit Litaricns' brothers, whom he ordered to be seiiedy 
bad some time before gone oyer to Yercingetorix, h# 
bagia bis march, exhorting the soldiers to bear the 
ittigne cheerfully in so pressing a conjunctore. They 
followed with great alacrity, and advancing about fire- 
and-twenty miles from Gergoria, came at last within 
sight of the .^Iduans. Gassar immediately detached 
the cavalry against them, to retard and stop thei? 
inarch ; bnt with strict charge to abstain from blood« 
•bed. He ordered Eporedorix and Virdnmarus, whom 
tliey believed slain, to ride up and down among the 
•qaadrons, and call to their countrymen. As they were 
ioon known, and Litavicos' forgery thereby discovered, 
the .£daans stretched out their hands, made signs of 
cabmission, and throwing down their arms, began to 
beg their lives. Litavicus, with his clients, who, by 
the customs of the Gauls, cannot without infamy aban- 
don their patrons, even in the greatest extremities of 
Anrtiine, escaped safe to Gergovia. 

90. Caesar having despatched messengers to the 
JSduans, to inform them that his lenity and regard for 
their state had . prevailed with him to spare troops, 
whom by the right of war he might have put to the 
sword ; after allowing the army three hours rest during 
the night, marched back to Gergovia. About half way 
he was met by a party of horse, sent by Fabius, to give 
him notice of the danger that threatened his camp. 
They told him * that the enemy had attacked it with 
all their forces, and by sending continual supplies of 
fresh men, were like in the end to overpower the Ro* 
mans, whose fatigue admitted of no relaxation, because 
the vast extent of ground they had to d«C«CL4^ t^9&se^ 
them to he pefpetoally on the nLm^wcW iCfiAX^^^BB^i^ 
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tude of arrows and darta discharged by the Ganls had 
wounded many of the soldiers, notwithstanding thfl 
protection receired from the engines, which yet had 
been of good service in beating off the assailants : that 
Fabins, on the retreat of the enemy, had closed up all 
the gates of the camp but two, carried a breastwork 
quite round the rampart, and made preparation for 
sustaining a like assault the next day/ Geesar, in- 
formed of these things, hastened his march with all 
diligence, and seconded by the unusual ardor of lbs 
troops, arrived in the camp before sunrise. 

40. While these things passed at Gergovia, the i£du- 
ans, on receipt of the first dispatches from Litavicus, 
stayed for confirmation of the report ; but prompted, 
partly by avarice, partly by revenge, and many by a 
native rashness, to which the Gauls in general are ex- 
tremely addicted, being ready to catch up every flying 
rumor as a certain truth, fiew immediately to arms, 
plundered the Roman citizens of their effects, slaugh- 
tered their persons, or dragged them into servitude. 
Convictolitanis fomented to the utmost this fury, which 
had already taken but too fast hold of the multitude; 
that by plunging them into some desperate act of vio- 
lence, he might render a retreat the more difficult and 
shameful. At his instigation they obliged M. Aristius, 
a military tribune, who was on his way to join the army, 
to quit Cabillonum, promising not to molest him in his 
journey. The same they did by several Roman mer- 
chants, who had stopped there on account of traffic ; 
and attacking them treacherously on the road, stripped 
them of their baggage, invested day and night those 
that made resistance ; and many being killed on both 
sides, drew together a great number of men to effect 
their design. Meanwhile coming to understand that 
aJJ their troops were in C«ew^a ^o^«, \^^>j -»3\ (q 
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Aristins, assured bim that nothing had been done by 
public authority, ordered informations to be brought 
against those who had been concerned in pillaging the 
Romans, confiscated the estates of Litavicus and hit 
brothers, and sent ambassadors to Ccesar to excuse 
what had happened. All this they did with a view to 
the recovery of their troops : but conscious of guilt, 
loth to part with the plunder, in which great numbers 
had shared, and dreading the punishment so gross an 
outrage deserved, they began privately to concert 
measures of war, and by their ambassadors solicited 
other states to join them. Though Cseaar was not 
ignorant of these practices, he spoke with the greatest 
mildness to the iEduan deputies, assuring them of the 
continuance of his favor, and that he would not con<: 
sider as the crime of the whole nation, what was owing 
only to the imprudence and levity of the multitude* 
Apprehending, however, a universal revolt of Gaul, 
and that he might be surrounded by the forces of all 
the states at once, he began to think of retiring to Ger-^ 
govia, and drawing his whole army again into a body ; 
yet in such manner, that a retreat, occasioned by the 
fear of an insurrection, might not carry with it the ap*^ 
pearance Of a flight. 

41. While he was full of these thoughts an oppor- 
tunity seemed to offer of acting against the enemy with 
success. For coping into the lesser camp, to take a 
view of the works, he observed a hill, that for some 
days before was scarce to be seen for the multitudea 
that covered it, now quite naked and destitute of troops. 
Wondering what might be the cause, he inquired of 
the deserters, who flocked daily in great numbers to 
the Roman camp. They all agreed with our scouts, 
that the back of the hill was almost an even grouad^^^V 
narrow and woody in that pari Yi\i^x^ V)dl^ ^^asa;^ ^w!^. 
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to the other side of the town : that the eneai 
mightily afraid of losing this poit, hecanse the B 
who had already pouessed Uiemselyes of one ] 
Mizing the other likewise, would in a maane 
mrroond them ; and being masters of all the < 
might intirely cnt off their forage : that Vercin 
had therefore drawn all his forces on that sid 
design to fortify the passage. 

42, Caesar, on this intelligence, despatches 
squadrons of caralry thither about midnight, o 
them to ride up and down the place, with a 
noise as possible. At day-break he drew a grei 
ber of mules and carriage horses out of the can 
away their usual harness, and furnishing the 
and waggoners with helmets, that they might n 
horsemen, commanded them to march quite ro 
hill. With these he joined a few caralry, n 
the greater show, were to expatiate a little more 
and the whole detachment had orders to move 1 
the same parts, taking a yery large circuit. A 
dispositions were seen from the town, whicl 
manded a full view of the Roman camp, tho) 
distance was too great to distinguish objects w 
tainty. At the same time Oassar, the more effi 
to deceive the enemy, detached a legion towa 
same eminence, and when it was advanced a litt 
stationed it at the foot of the hill, affecting to 
it in the woods. This increased the jealousi 
Gauls to such a degree, that they immediately 
all their forces thither to defend the post, 
seeing their intrenchments abandoned, made 
diers cover the military ensigns and standards, 
off in small parties from the greater to the lesse 
tbat they might not be perceived from the ton 
then opened his design to bia^e\v\fikii«XL\a,^\tf)rD 
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•ppointed to.comisaiid the seTeral legionfl, eoniifleUiaf 
tbem above 9I] things to moderate the ardor of the eol«> 
dierr, lliat the hope of plunder, or desire of fightings 
jnight sot carry them too far. He represented par^ 
ticnlarly the^disadymiitage of the g^nnd, against whidk 
there yras no secnrtty but in dispatch ; and told them 
ibM it was not a regular attack, hot a sudden onset, to 
be4>ti^aned no farther than opportunity senred. These 
preoautions laken,- he gare 'the signal to engage, and 
at' thtr •same-time detached the .^duans by another 
iaMsAiit, to charge tiie enemy on the right. 
.*.43; The t^all of IjmHowb had no breaks or hollows 
.iirC^nreixed,' was .about twelve hundred paces drntaat 
£rom the. plain below, measuring in a direct line from 
4he footof thb ii;o>afatain'. ' The*circuit the troops wene 
obliged "toHake, to moderate the steepness of the ascent, 
added still* ttf this - space on the march. Half way up 
Ibe hill, as near as the nature of the ground would 
allow^ the Ok^uls 'had run a wall of large stones, nx 
tfeet high, the better to defend themselves against oar 
attacks.' ' All between this and. the- plain was left quitB 
Toid of troops by <ilie enemy ; buf the 'upper part/of 
4he hill, to the very walls' of the towa,was erowdeH 
with the camps of their seireral .states. The sigtud 
being given, the jRomaas '-iiiimediatdy mounted the 
hill, scaled the outward wall; imd possessed themselves 
of three of the enemy's camps. Silch toe was tfae.eSi> 
pedition wherewith ■ they carried, them,* that. ^icoming 
suddenly on Theutomatus, -kiJig of- the <Nitoinrigiaiis» 
as he was reposing himself in his tent about mfcm, 
he very narrowly escaped being taken ; for he was 
obliged to f y away half nd^ed, and Imd his hotss 
wounded under him. ■■*. 

44. <3888ar, having succeeded as far as hi& 4»iA!igBLW^ 
qmed, ordered a retreat to be iioun^^^ wo^^awi \k9»^ 
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legion, which fought near his person, obeyed, 
other legions, not hearing the signal, because 
rated from the general by a large valley, wei 
commanded to halt by the lieutenants and milita] 
bunes, according to the instructions given by Cse 
the beginning : but elUted with the hopes of a s 
victory, the flight of the enemy, and the rememl 
of former successes, they thought nothing im]: 
cable to their valor, nor desisted from the pursn 
they had reached the very walls and gates of th6 
On this a great cry arising from all parts, thos* 
were farthest from the place of assault, terrified 1 
noise and tumult, and imagining the enemy ad 
within the gates, quitted the town with precipit 
The women throwing their money and clothes fro 
walls, with naked breasts, and extended arms, 
jured the Romans to spare their lives, and not, 
Avaricum, sacrifice all to their resentment, wi 
distinction of age or sex. Some being let dov 
their hands from the wall, delivered themselves 
our soldiers. L. Fabius, a centurion of the eigh 
gion, was that day heard to say that he had no 
forgot the plunder of Avaricum, and was resolve 
man should enter the place before him. Accordi 
having, with the assistance of three of his com] 
got on the town-wall, he helped them one after 
ther to do the like. 

45. Meanwhile, the troops, who, as we have re 
above, were gone to defend the post on the othei 
of the town, incited by the cries of the combat 
and the continual accounts brought that the enem' 
entered the place ; sending all the cavalry befo: 
stop the progress of the Romans, advanced in mi 
crowds to the attack. In pTo^ortion as they arr 
they drew up under the YraW, wx^«o^BBi^xi\fc^^^ 
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ber of those who fought on their side. As they soon 
became formidable by their multitude, the women, 
who a little before had implored the compassion of the 
Romans, now began to encourage their own troops, 
showing their dishevelled hair, and producing their 
children, according to the custom of the Gauls. The 
contest was by no, means equal, either in respect of 
numbers, or of the ground ; and the Romans, already 
fatigued with the march and length of the combat, were 
little able to sustain the attack of fresh and yigorous 
troops. 

• 46. Oassar, observing the disadvantage of the ground, 
and the continual increase of the enemy's troops, be- 
gan to be apprehensive about the event ; and sending 
T. Sextius, his lieutenant, whom he had left to guard 
the lesser camp, ordered him to bring forth the cohorts 
with all expedition, and post them at the foot of the 
bill, on the enemy's right ; that if our men should give 
way, he might deter the Gauls from pursuing them. 
He himself, advancing a little with the tenth legion, 
waited the issue of the combat. 

- 47. While the conflict was maintained with the ut- 
most vigor on both sides ; the enemy trusting to their 
post and numbers, the Romans to their courage ; sud- 
denly the iEduans, whom Cssar had sent by another 
ascent on the right to make a. diversion, appeared on 
the flank of our men. As they were armed after the 
manner of the Gauls, this sight greatly terrified the 
Romans ; and though they extended their right arms 
in token of peace, yet still our men fancied it a strata- 
gem to deceive them. At the same time L. Fabius, 
the centurion, and those who had got on the wall with 
bim, being surrounded and slain, were thrown down 
by the enemy from the battlements. - M« Pet.t«v^%^ ^ 
oenturioo of the same legion, yiYio \«A. «uAAw^«t.^^>» 
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force the gates, finding faimBelf orerpowered by thi 
eDeiny» and deBpairing of salety, becauae he waa al- 
ready covered with wounds, turning to his soldieil 
that had followed him, said, * As I find it imposiiUi 
to preserve both myself and yon, I will at least do mj 
best to farther your escape, whom I have brought ia^ 
this danger through too eager a desire of glory. Taki 
advantage therefore of the present opportuni^.' Then 
throwing himself on the enemy, he killed two, drove 
the rest from the gate, and seeing his men run to hii 
assistance, * In vain/ said he, * do you endeavor tn 
preserve my life. My blood and strength forsake me. 
Go therefore, while you may, and rejoin your legion.' 
Continuing still to fight, he expired soon after, pre- 
serving his followers by the loss of his own life. 

48. Our men, thus pressed on all sides, were al 
length driven from the place, with the loss of forty-tti 
centurions ; but the tenth legion, which had been posted 
a little more advantageously to cover their retreat, 
checked the impetuous pursuit of the Gauls ; beiqg 
sustained by the cohorts of the thirteenth legion, whfl 
had quitted the lesser capap under Sextius, and pos- 
sessed themselves of an eminence. The legions having 
gained the plain, immediately halted, and faced abonl 
towards the enemy ; but Vercingetorix, drawing off hii 
troops from the foot of the hill, retired within his in- 
trenchments. The Komaus lost that day about sevei 
hundred men. 

49. Caesar, assembling the army next day, severely 
blamed the temerity and avarice of the soldiers : *■ Tha 
they had taken ou themselves to judge how far the] 
were to proceed, and what they were to undertake 
regarding neither the signal to retreat, nor the orden 
of their ofiicers. He explained the disadvantage o 

the ground, and reminded Wi^isl ^i Vvk ^^^ ^^^d>Mit a 
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tiie siege of Ayaricuin, when, having sarprised the 
enemy without a general, and without cavalry, he had 
rather chosen to give up a certain victory, than by 
attacking them in a difficult post, hazard an inconsi- 
derable loss : that as much as he admired the astonish- 
ing courage of men, whom neither the intrenchments 
of several camps, nor the height of the mountain, nor 
the walls of the town could check ; so much did he 
blame the licentiousness and arrogance of soldiers, 
who thought they knew more than their general, and 
could see better than him the way to conquest : that 
he looked on obedience and moderation in the pursuit 
of booty, as virtues no less essential to a good soldier, 
than valor and magnanimity.' 

50. Having made this speech, and in the end ex- 
horted his soldiers not to be discouraged by their late 
misfortune, nor ascribe that to the bravery of the ene- 
my, which was intirely owing to the disadvantage of 
the ground ; as he still persisted in his design of re- 
tiring, he drew out his legions, and formed them in 
order of battle on the plain. But Yercingetorix not 
thinking proper to descend ; after a small and success- 
(^1 skirmish between the cavalry, Csesar returned again 
o his camp. The like he did the following day: when 
hinking he had done enough to confirm the courage of 
is own men, and abate the pride of the Gauls, he de- 
imped towards the territories of the JBduans. As 
e enemy made no attempt to pursue him, he arrived 
e third day on the banks of the Allier, and, having 
laired the bridge, passed over with his whole army. 
')1. Here he was informed by Eporedorix and Yir- 
narus, that Litavicus was gone with all the cavalry 
lolicit the iEduans ; and it would be therefore ne- 
ary for themselves to set out, m oxdet \a ^^«h^vn. 
\esiga8, and confirm t\ie st^tte vs\ WvfcVt ^VNasJoxs^'^vX 

•i£S. VOL. !• ^ 
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to tbe fUiniMis. Thongh Cnmr itaa hj Ham t 
dtuitly coDvinced of the perfidy of (lie jGd 
plainly foresaw that their departure would oi 
their revolt, he yet did not think proper to de 
that he might give no ground of offience, i 
aay suipicion of dittmst. At parttog, he bi 
merated the lerrices he had done the JEdm 
low and depressed he had found them, shut i 
towns, deprived of their lands, wilhont troi 
taries to their enemiei, and obliged to rabi 
ignominions demand of hostages: to what ] 
greatness they were now raised by his favor, 
only to have recovered their former cousid 
Gaul, but even to exceed in dignity and lost 
appeared most fiorishing in the ancient anna 
■tale.' With this charge be dismissed them. 
fi2. NovioduDum was a. town belongln 
^duans, advHutageoUBly situated on the bat 
Loire. Here Cfesar had lodged all the h< 
Gaul, bis provisions, his military chest, and 
of his own and hia army's baggage, Hithc 
bad sent mnny horses, brought up in Italy i 
for the service of the war. When Eporet 
Virdumarus arrived at this place, and were in 
the disposition of the state: ' that Litavicna 
received with great marks of favor at BibracI 

nitnl ritv nf the nrovinre: that Convidnli 
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dered the hostages to be conducted to Bibracte ; and 
not thinking themselves strong enough to defend the 
town, set it on fire, that it'might not be of any seryice 
fo the Romans. All the com they could, in so short a 
fime, they carried away in barks, and burnt the rest, 
Of threw it into the river. Then drawing together the 
forces of the neighboring parts, they lined the banks 
of the Loire with troops; and to strike the gpreater 
terror, began to scour the country with their cavalry ; 
hoping to cut off Csesar's convoys, and oblige him, 
through want of provisions, to return into the Roman 
province. This appeared the easier, as the Loire was 
considerably swelled by the melting of the snow, and 
gave little room to think that it could be any where 
forded. 

53. On advice of these proceedings, Csesar thought 
it necessary to use dispatch ; and if he must build a 
bridge, endeavor to come to an action with the enemy 
before they had drawn more forces together : for he 
did not even then think it necessary to return to the Ro- 
man province ; not only as the retreat itself would be 
inglorious, and the mountains of the Sevennes, and 
the badness of the ways, were almost insuperable ob-< 
stacles ; but chiefly, because he was extremely de« 
sirous to rejoin Labienus, and the legions under his 
command. Wherefore, marching day and night with 
the utmost diligence, contrary to all men's expectations, 
he arrived on the banks of the Loire ; and his cavalry 
very opportunely finding a ford, which however took 
the soldiers up to the shoulders, he placed the horse 
higher up to break the force of the stream, and carried 
over his army without loss ; the enemy being so terri- 
fied by his boldness, that they forsook the banks. As 
he found a great deal of coru and c^^ViXi^ m^<6%5^^%^ 
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the army was plentifully supplied, and lie diracled yi 
march towards the country of the SenoDes. 

54. While Caesar was thns employed, Lahieni. 
leaTing the levies which had lately arrired from Italy 
at Agendicam to guard the haj^age, marched with fear 
legions to Lutetia, a city of the ParisiaBS, situated ii 
an island on the Seine. On notice of his approad, 
the enemy drew a great army together from the ueigh- 
horing states. The chief command was giTon to Ca- 
mnlogenos, an Anlercian, who though in a Teiy ad- 
vanced age, was yet urged to accept of that honor, oa 
account of his singular knowlege in the art of war. 
This general observing there was a lai^ge morass, 
whose waters ran into the Seine, and obstmcted all 
the passages round about, encamped there, to hinder 
the Romans from passing the river. Labienus at first 
endeavored to force a passage, filling np the morasi 
with hurdles and mould, to give firm footing to tiie 
army. But finding the attempt too diflicult, he pri- 
vately quitted his camp about midnight, and re- 
turned towards Melodunum. This city belongs to the 
Senones, and is also situated in an island on the Seiae. 
as we before said of Lutetia. He found there about 
fifty boats, which he speedily drew togrether, and 
manned them with bis soldiers. The inhabitants, ter- 
rified at this new manner of attack, and being too few 
to defend the place, because the greater part of then 
had joined the army of Camulogenus, yielded on the 
first summons. Having repaired the bridge which the 
enemy had cut down some days before, he crossed the 
Seine there ; and, following the course of the river, 
marched back towards Lutetia. The enemy, having 
intelligence of this, by those who escaped from Melo- 
dunum, set fire to LuteUai, btoke down its bridges, 
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andy coTering themselves with the morass, encamped 
on the opposite hanie of the Seine, over against Labi- 
enos. 

55. It was now known that Caesar had departed from 
Gergovia. The revolt of the iEdnans, and the ani- 
versal insnrrection of Gaul, were every where spread 
abroad by the voice of fame. The Gauls on all occa- 
sions gave out, that Caesar finding his march ob- 
structed by the Loire, and being reduced to great 
straits for want of com, had been forced to take the 
route of the .Roman province. At the same time the 
Bellovaci, naturally prone to throw off the yoke, on 
hearing of the defection of the iEduans, began to raise 
forces, and openly prepare for war. Labienus, per- 
ceiving so g^eat a change in the posture of affairs, soon 
saw the necessity of pursuing other measures; and 
that it was not now his business to make conquests, or 
give the enemy battle, but to secure his retreat to 
Agendicum. On the one side he was pressed by the 
Bellovaci, reputed the most warlike people of all 
Gaul ; on the other side by Camulogenus, with a nu- 
merous and well appointed army. Add to all this, 
that the baggage of the troops, and the detachment 
ippointed to guard it, were separated from the legions 
ly a great river. So many difficulties surrounding 
im at once, he saw no way to extricate himself but 
f bis valor and presence of mind. 
66. Accordingly in the evening he called a council 
' war; and, having exhorted the officers to execute 
I orders with vigor and dispatch, distributed the 
y boats he had brought from Melodunum to as 
ny Roman knights, commanding them to fall down 
river about nine at night, without noise, four miles 
m Lutetia, and there wait his coming* FU^ ^jc^- 
§, such as appeared \ea8t ^tiox l»xV\^^>'^«»^s^^• 
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to guhii the camp. The other fir* of tt 
witli all the haggage, had ordera to man 
at midnight, with much -lumult and but 
fartbei iocreased by neam of some u 
the same nay, that made a mighty no 
out. He himaelf, setting oat aooii ai 
legioDi, advanced silently to the boats t 
hinii There he surprised the «Demy'i 
wera st^ioned along the river, and hadt 
by a BDddBn stonn from discerning his a 
whole army was quickly carried orer, b 
diligence of the Roman knights, to wli 
had been giTen iu charge. Almost at tt 
the enemy had notice that an annsuf 
heard in Die Romao camp ; that a slroi 
had marched up the river, on which m 
great noise of oars was heard ; and that 
they were passing the river in boats. Tl 
made the Gauls conclude that the legioi 
the revolt of the .£duan«, were endear 
the Seine in three different places ; for 
they likewise divided their army into 
For, leaving one party to guard the 
against our camp, and detaching an o the 
tiosedum, with orders to advance to th 
the boats had stopped, they marched m 
their forces against Labienus. By < 
troops had passed the river, and the enei 
peered iu view. Labienus, exhorting h 
member their wonted bravery, the many 
bad gained, and even to fancy tbemselvei 
diate presence of Ceeaar, under whose 
had so often been successful, gave the si; 
At the very first charge the seventh 
fyrtaed tite right vfing ot &6 %Amwi\ w 
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enmn/s left, and put it to roat. Bot the right wing 
of the Gauls, which was engaged with the twelfth 
legion, and where Camulogenus was present in person 
to encourage his men, though the first ranks were de«> 
stroyed by the Roman jarelins, still maintained its 
ground with the utmost bravery, and seemed deter- 
mined to conquer. The dispute was long and dubi« 
ous ; when the tribunes of the seventh legion, having 
notice how matters went, faced about, and attacked 
the enemy's rear. Even then not a man offered to fly : 
but at last, being surrounded on all sides, they were 
e&t to pieces with their general. The party left be- 
hind to watch our camp, hearing the noise of the bat- 
tle, flew to the assistance of their countrymen, and 
posted themselves on a hill : but not being able to sua* 
tain the assault of the victorious Romans, they soon 
mingled with the rest of the fugitives, and were cut to 
pieces by the cavalry, those only excepted who shel- 
tered themselves in the woods and mountains. After 
this victory Labienus retreated to Agendicum, where 
he had left the baggage of the whole army ; and from 
thence, with all his forces, went and joined Osesar. 

67* The revolt of the .£duans gave new strength 
to the confedei^icy. Deputies were immediately de- 
spatched into all parts. Interest, money, and autho- 
rity, were employed in their turns, to procure the eon- 
cnrrence of the states that still continued quiet. The 
hostages seized at Novtodunum enabled the .^duans 
to compel such as were refractory. They sent to re- 
quire of Yercingetorix that he would come and con- 
cert with them measures for carrying on the war ; and, 
in particular, insisted on being at the head of the 
league. But this demand meeting with opposition, a 
general assembly of Gaul was held at Bibracte^ whi- 
ther the deputies of till t^« coiii«d«tiX^ ^aaSotfai^^ 
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paired ; and, afltor taking the affair into cobk 
confirmed Yercingetorix in the title of gene 
The Rhemi, Lingones, and Treviri, were nc 
at this assembly : the two first, because the; 
solved to continne faithful to the Romans ; 
Treviri, on account of their great distance, an 
ployment found them by the Germans ; whic 
reason that they took no part at all in this 
lent their assistance to either side. The i£di 
greatly mortified at seeing themselves exclu 
the chief command : they complained of this 
their fortune, and began to regret the loss o 
favor. But as they were already too far ei 
the revolt, they durst not think of detachi 
selves from the confederacy. It was not how< 
out reluctance that Eporedorix and Yirdum 
young noblemen of the greatest hopes, con 
take orders from Vercingetorix. 

58. As he was now invested with the siipn 
mand, he enjoined the several states to send 
appointed a day for that purpose ; and order 
cavalry, to the number of fifteen thousand, to 
with the utmost expedition. He said, *■ he ' 
ciently provided with infantry, as he had nc 
refer the decision of the war to fortune, c 
an uncertain engagement ; but, abounding 
judged it the easier and safer way to inte 
Roman convoys and foragers: that in the n 
they must resolve to destroy their corn, set fii 
bouses, and patiently submit to a present an 
loss, which was to be rewarded with lil>erty 
petual empire.' Having thus settled the pi 
war, he commanded the iEduans and Segus 
border on the Roman province, to raise ten 
A)ot: to tbeae he joined ei^\i\YwmCiift^ \\Q!t%K 
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them under the condnct of Eporedorix's brother, with 
orders to attack the Allobrogians. At the same time 
he commissioned the Gabali, and the nearest cantons 
of Auvergne, to make an irruption into the territories 
of the Helvians ; and the Rutheni and Cadurci, into 
those of the Voice Arecomici. He neglected not, 
however, by messengers and private emissaries, to 
sound the disposition of the Allobrogians, whose minds 
he hoped were not yet thoroughly reconciled to the 
Roman yoke ; endeavoring to gain the leading men by 
presents, and the state by an otfer of the sovereignty 
6f the Roman province. 

60. To oppose all these attacks, two-and-twenty co- 
horts were drawn together, while L. Csesar, lieute- 
nant-general, levied in the province, and with them 
prepared to make head on all sides. The Helvians, 
venturing to come to an engagement with the enemy,' 
were defeated, and forced to shelter themselves in their 
walled towns, after having lost 0. Valerius Doiiaturus, 
the son of Caburus, a man of principal rank in their 
state, and several other persons of distinction. The 
Allobrogians placing detachments at proper distances 
along the banks of the Rhone, guarded all the accesses 
to their country with great diligence and care. CsBsar, 
as he found the enemy superior in cavalry, and that 
his communication with Italy and the province was 
eut off, so as to deprive him of all hopes of succor 
from that quarter, had recourse to the German nations 
beyond the Rhine, which he had subdued in the pre- 
ceding campaigns, and obtained from them a supply of 
horse, With some light-armed' foot, accustomed to fight 
amongst them. On their arrival, perceiving they were 
but indifferently mounted, he took the horses from th« 
military tribunes, centurions, Roman knights^ q.\v1^^- 
looteeiv, and distributed tbem amoTv^^^i ^^ybsisibca* 
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00. WfaiUt tbete things puied, tho anetn] 
from Aarer^tM, sad the cnvalry of all the coi 
•tat«a of Gaul, met at the general rvodeiv 
formed a very DUneroaH anuj. Cvsar i 
through the frootiers of the Lingonei, into t! 
try of the Sequani, to be the nearer at hand t 
the RomBD provioce ; Vercingeturix lodged b: 
about ten milM distance, in three leveral can 
kanng uMmbled the officen of the cavalry, 1 
* that the leaaoD of victory wai at length airi* 
they aaw the Romani obliged to abandon O 
Mek a retreat in the province : that this inde« 
to aeenre liberty for the present, but was insul 
future eaae and tranquillity, aa they would < 
ntam with greater forces than before, and { 
the design of ntaLing war. It was therefon 
attack tbem now, while they marched incumb) 
their baggage. If the infantry faced about, 
to osMl the horse, they woald thereby be i 
adrancd : but if, as was more likely, they ti 
the bmgage, to provide foe their own safe 
would be deprived of every convenience, an 
oovered with ignominy aad reproach ; for i 
enemy's cavalry, it was not once to be ima^ 
any of them would so much as stir from the 
the army. That, to encourRge them the m 
strike the greater terror into (he enemy, he 
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cavalry into three bodies ; two of which appeared on 
the flanks of the Roman army, while the liiird began 
to charge and harass it in front. Notice of this being 
given to Caesar, he also formed his horse in three di* 
visionSy ordering them to advance against the enemy. 
They made head on all sides at once ; the infantry 
meanwhile continuing quietly under arms, with the 
baggage placed in the centre. Wherever the Romans 
gave way, or appeared hard pressed by the enemy, 
thither Caesar sent detachments from the lemons; 
which both checked the progress of the Gauls, and 
confirmed the courage of our men, as they thus saw 
themselves sure of being supported. At last, the Ger- 
mans on the right, having seized an eminence, drove 
the enemy before them, and pursued them with great 
slaughter .as far as the river, where Vercingetorix was 
posted with the infantry. The rest of the Gauls, per- 
ceiving the defeat of their countrymen, and apprehen- 
sive of being surrounded, betook themselyes likewise 
to flight. A dreadful slaughter ensued on all sides. 
Three JSduan noblemen of the first distinction were 
irought prisoneni to Caesar : Cotus, general of the ca- 
alry, who, the year before, had been competitor with 
lonviotolitanis for the supreme magistracy ; Cavaril- 
is,*who, after Lttavicus' revolt, had been appointed 
command t|ie infantry ; and Eporedorix, who was 
neralissimo of the iEduan troops in the war against 
) Sequani, before Caesar's arrival in Gaul. - 
B. Vercingetorix, on this total rout of the Gaulish 
airy, drew off his troops, whom he had formed in 
er of battle before the camp, aqd immediately re- 
ted towards Alesia, a town belonging to the Ma- 
i, ordering the baggage to follow him with all 
dition. Caesar leaving his on a neighboring; kilL^ 
f a guard of two legiona, ^xxtwx^^ ^^ ^^o««k^ 
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far as day would permit, cut three thousand o 
rear to pieces, and arrived on the morrow befoi 
sia. After examining the situation of the town 
saw the enemy much daunted by the defeat o 
cavalry, which was the part of their strength in 
they chiefly confided, he exhorted his soldiers 
be discouraged at the labor they must underg 
resolved to invest the place. 
* 6!i. The city of Alesia was situated on the tc 

very high hill, so as not to be taken without a 
siege. The bottom of the hill was washed on t 
sides by two rivers. Before the town was a pla 
tending about three miles in length ; but every 
else, a ridge of hills, whose summits were near! 
level, ran round the place at a moderate di 
Under the walls, on the side facing the east, lay 
forces of the Gauls encamped ; who filled that 
space, and were defended by a ditch, and a ra 
six feet high. The line of contravallation be^ 
the Romans took in a circuit of eleven miles, 
camp was conveniently situated, and strengtheni 
three-and-twenty redoubts, in which sentineli 
placed by day, to give notice of any sudden im 
and a strong guard, by night, to defend them i 
of assault. 

64. Whilst the Romans were employed in 
works, Vercingetorix ventured on another enga{ 
of the horse, in the plain between the hills, whi 
have said, extended about three miles in length 
contest was' sharply maintained on both sides ; I 
men at length beginning to give, ground, Cses 
tached the Germans to their assistance, and di 
the legions in order of battle before the camp, \ 
might he ready to oppose any sudden irruption 
enemy's in/an try. The sigViX oi W^ \^^\o\i^ x^Vv 
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courage of onr men : the enemy were put to flight ; and, 
crowding on one another in their retreat, so obstructed 
the gates of the camp, that it became in a manner im- 
possible to enter. The Germans pursued them to their 
intrenchments, where a very great slaughter ensued. 
Some quitting their horses, endeavored to pass the 
ditch, and get over the rampart. Caesar perceiving 
their disorder, ordered the legions, whom he had drawn 
out before the camp, to advance a little. This motion 
no less alarmed the Gauls within the rampart; who^ 
believing the whole body of the Roman army was 
coming to attack them, sounded to arms. Some in 
their fright fled into the town ; on which Vercingetorix, 
fearing the camp would be abandoned, ordered the 
gates to be shut. At length the Germans, having slain 
great numbers of the enemy, and taken a multitude of 
horses, returned from the pursuit. 

66. Yercingetorix, before our line was completed, 

resolved to dismiss his cavalry by night. At parting 

he enjoined them ' to repair severally to their respec- 

ire states, and assemble all the men capable of bearing 

rms. He set forth the many services he had done 

liem, and conjured them not to neglect his safety, or 

!>andon to the cruelty of the enemy one who had de- 

rved so well of the common liberty. He told them 

at if they were remiss in the execution of his orders, 

less than eighty thousand chosen men must perish 

h him : that by computation, he had scarce corn for 

*ty days ; and that even with the utmost economy 

Duld be made to hold out but a very little longer.' 

}T giving these instructions, he dismissed them 

tly about nine at night, on the side where the Ro- 

line was not yet finished. He then ordered the 

le of the town to bring in all their corn^ t.bit«.%.\»:<cw- 

lem with death in case oi ^\^o>a^^wck^^* KA^^'fex^ 
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was a g^at nnmber of cattle in the place, wh: 
kl t [* been driyen thither by the Mandubians, he dial 

!i them to the soldiers, man by man, resolving to 

\, \ out the corn sparingly and by measure. At t1 

yX'^*' time he made all his forces enter the town ; and 

' If r ^ thus settled the plan of his defence, waited for 

^'li"' pected succors. 

V 1 1' ^ 06. Caesar having notice of these things fi 

prisoners and deserters, constructed his lines 

following manner. He made a ditch twenty fet 

with perpendicular sides, giving it the same brt 

j bottom as at top. All the other works were fbi 

dred feet farther off the town than this ditch. 

lines included so great a space, and therefore c< 

be alike guarded in all parts, he judged this pre 

'III necessary, to secure them against sudden bsl 

night, and screen the workmen from the enemy 

by day. Observing this distance, he made tw 

ditches, fifteen feet broad, and as many dee 

\\ filled the innermost, which lay in a low an 

I gpround, with water from the river. Behind th 

■ a rampart of twelve feet high, strengthened 

parapet and battlements : and to prevent the 

from getting over a frieze ran along the foo' 

parapet, made of long stakes, with their Branc 

ip points, and burnt at the end like a stag's hon 

whole work was flanked with redoubts, eighty f 

tant one from another. 

67. But as the soldiers were employed at th 
time to fetch wood and provisions, and to work 
fortifications, which considerably lessened the : 
of troops left to defend the camp, many of thet 
at a distance on these services ; and as the Gai 
sides, often sallied at Bevetal ^ate«, with design 
terrvpt the works: for aWlViese le^^aow^, ^»^w 
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it necessary to make some addition to bis lines, that 
they might not require so many men to guard them. 
He therefore took trees of no great height, or large 
branches, which he caused to be made sharp at the 
ends ; and running a trench of five feet deep before the 
lines, he ordered them to be put into it, and made fast 
at bottom, so that they could not be pulled up. This 
trench was again filled up in such a manner, that no^ 
thing but the branches of the head appeared, of which 
the points must have run into those who should have 
endeavored to pass them. As there were five rows of 
them, interwoven in a manner with each other, they 
were unavoidable. The soldiers called them cippi. In 
the front of these he caused pits of three feet deep to 
be dug in form of the quincunx, and something narrower 
at bottom than at top. In these pits he fixed strong 
stakes, about the thickness of a man's thigh, burnt and 
sharpened at the top, which rose only four inches 
above the level of the gound, into which they were 
planted three feet deeper than the pits, for the sake of 
firmness. The pits were covered over with bushes to 
deceive the enemy. There were eight rows of them, 
at the distance of three feet from each other. - They 
were called lilies, from the resemblance they bore to 
that flower. In the front of all, he sowed the whole 
space between the pits and the advanced ditch with 
crows-feet of an extraordinary size, which the soldiers 
called spurs. 

68. These works completed, he drew another line, 
of fourteen miles in compass, constructed in the same 
manner as the former, and carried through the most 
even places he could find, to serve as a barrier against 
the enemy without ; that if the Gauls should attack 
the camp in his absence, they might not be a.bV^l<c^^!«x- 
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round it with the multitude of their troops, or charge 
with equal vigor in all parts. At the same time to 
prevent the danger his men might he exposed to, hy 
heing sent in quest of provisions and forage, he took 
care to lay in a sufficient stock of both for thirty days. 
69. Whilst tjiese things passed before Alesia, a ge> 
neral council being held of the principal noblemen of 
Gaul, it was not thought proper to assemble all that 
were able to bear arms, as Vercingetorix desired, hut 
to order each nation to furnish a contingent ; lest the 
confusion inseparable from so great a multitude should 
bring on a scarcity of provisions, or render the ob- 
servance of military discipline impracticable. The 
iEduans, with their vassals the Segusians, Ambivareti, 
Aulerci Brannovices, and Brannovii, were rated at 
thirty- five thousand. A like number was demanded 
from the Averni, in conjunction with their dependents, 
the Cadurci, Gabali, and Velauni. The Senones, Se- 
quani, and Biturigians, Xantones, Rutheni, and Car- 
nutes, were ordered each to furnish twelve thousand ; 
the Bellovaci, ten thousand ; the Lemovices, the same 
number; the Pictones, Turoni, Parisians, and Sues- 
siones, each eight thousand ; the Ambiani, Medioma- 
trici, Petrocorians, Nerviaus, Morini, Nitobrigians, 
and Aulerci Cenomani, each five thousand ; the Atre- 
batians four thousand; the Bellocasians, Lexovians, 
and Aulerci Eburovices, each three thousand; the 
Rauraci and Boii, thirty thousand ; the maritime and 
Armorican states, of which number are the Curioso- 
lites, Rhedones, Caletes, Osismians, Lemovices, Vene- 
tians, and Unellians, each six thousand. The Bello- 
vaci alone refused to furnish the troops required, pre- 
tending it was their design to wage an independent 
war with the Romans, mWoxiX V^^vdl^ subject to the 
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eontrol of tny one: howerer, at the request of Commias^ 
for whom they had a gpreat respect, they sent a body of 
two thousand men. 

70. This Commius, as we have related above, had been 
sin^larly faithful and serviceable to Caesar, in his Brf- 
tannic expedition ; in consideration of which, his state 
had been exempted fVom all tribute, restored to the 
full enjoyment of its laws and privileges, and even en- 
larged, by having the country of the Morini added to 
its territories. But such was the present unanimity of 
the Gauls, in the design of vindicating their liberty, 
and recovering their wonted reputation in war, that 
neither benefits received, nor the strictest ties of 
friendship, could make any impression on their minds ; 
Irat all with one consent flew to arms, and contributed 
largely to the support of the war. The cdinntry of the 
iEduans was tiie general rendezvous of the army, which 
UDOunted to eight thousand horse, and two hundred 
ind forty thousand foot. Four commanders-in-chief 
?ere appointed ; Comfnius of Arras, Virdumarus and 
'poredorix the iEduans, and Yergasillaunus of Au- 
;rgne, cousin-german to Yercingetonx. To these were 
ded a select number of officers, ehosen -from amoiig 
) several states, to serve by way of a council- of war.' 
e whole army advanced towards Alesia, full of 
rage and confidence, and satisfied that the Romans 
lid not sustain the very sight of so prodigious a 
titude ; especially in an encounter attended with so 
h hazard, where they must be exposed to a vigor- 
tally from the town, at the same time that they saw 
Mlves surrounded with such numbers of horse and 

Meanwhile the troops shut up in Alesia, having 
Bed all their provisions, finding 1V\^ ^^^ ^Y^'^'^*'^^^ 
Arrival of succors expired, aiid.)uci«wva%^^'^'^2&% 

?. VOL. 1. ^ 
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of what was transacted among the iBdnans, anmrnoned 
a council of war, to debate on what was requisite ia 
the present exigence. Yarions opinions were proposed; 
some adrised a surrender ; others were for sallying 
•while yet their strength would permit: amongst the 
rest, Critognatus, a man of the first rank and authority 
in Auvergne, addressed the assembly in a speech^ which 
for its sing^ar and detestable inhumanity, desenres a 
particular mention in this place. * I shall not,' says 
he, * take notice of the opinion of those who endeavor 
to shelter an ignominious servitude under the plausi- 
ble name of a surrender ; such should neither be rec- 
koned Gauls, nor suffered to come to this council. Let 
me rather apply myself to them who propose a general 
sally : for here, as all of you seem to think, we meet 
with something worthy of our ancient virtue. And 
yet I am not afraid to say, that it is at the bottom 
weakness, and not courage, that inspires such thoughts, 
and renders us unable to support want a few da3r8. It 
is easier to find those who will voluntarily rush oi 
death, than such as can patiently endure pain. I shall 
not, however, be against this proposal, which I confess 
has something generous in it, if only our own lives 
were at stake. But in this deliberation, we must keep 
all Gaul in view, whom we have called to our assist- 
ance. How would it dispirit our relations and friends, 
to see eighty thousand of their countrymen slaughtered 
in one place, and be obliged to fight in the midst of 
their dead bodies ! Deprive not then of your assistance 
those, who, to save you, have exposed themselves to 
the greatest dangers ; nor through an inconsiderate 
temerity, and mistaken valor, destroy at once all the 
expectations of Gaul, and plunge her into perpetaal 
servitude. If the ex^ecVftd succors are not arrived 
exactly at the appomted. \im^> wsi^Xi^'^SiQKK&wAto 
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inspect the fidelity and constancy of your countrymen ? 
And can you think that it is for amusement only that 
the Romans labor on those lines towards the country ? 
Though you hear not from yonr friends, because all 
communication is hindered ; yet you may learn the ap- 
proach of the succors from your enemies themselves ; 
who, through fear of them, work day and night, with- 
out ceasing, on those fortifications. What then should 
I propose ? What but to do as our ancestors did iii 
the war with the Teutones and Cirobri, much less in- 
teresting than that we are now engaged in ? Compelled 
to shut themselyes up in their towns, and reduced to a 
distress equal to that we now experience, rather thatt 
surrender to their enemies, they chose to sacrifice to 
their subsistence the bodies of those whom age in- 
capacitated for war. Had we no such precedent to fol- 
low, yet still T should esteem it glorious, in so noble a 
cause as that of liberty, to institute and give one to 
posterity. For where had we ever a war on our hands 
like that we are now engaged in? The Cimbri, after 
laying waste Gaul, and spreading desolation through 
the whole country, withdrew however their forces at 
length, and repaired to other regions, leaving us the 
full enjoyment of our laws, customs, lands, and liber- 
ties. But the Romans, instigated by envy, and jealous 
of a people so renowned and powerful in war, aim and 
intend nothing less than to establish themselves in our 
cities and territories, and reduce us to perpetual servi- 
tude. This has ever been the object of all their warff. 
If you are unacquainted with what passes in distant 
countries, cast your eyes on the adjoining Gaul, which, 
reduced into the form of a province, stripped of its 
laws and privileges, and subjected to the arbitrary 
sway of the conqueror, groans undet ^ti «ti^<e«& ^0«.^ 
of Blarery/ When all bad de\v?et^^ \>afc\t ^^\sstfs«^-» " 



Wlen Ihe^ cune to the Rodmii linea, thej 
petitioned to b« received u slarea. Mid 
periahinf; niiterably by famine. Bat Ck 
planted gmirdi along the rampart, refnae 
them into his camp. 

72. Sleanwhile Commiui, and the other g 
cers, OD whom the chief commaod had been 
arrived before Aleaia with all their force 
camped on a hill without the town, not ebof 
dred pacei from the Romas lines. The nei 
drew out their caTalry, and covered the n 
under the hill, which, as we have alread] 
tended three mile* in length. The infaotr; 
tioned at some diatance on the heights, yet 
concealed from Ibe view of (he Romana, 
commanded a full prospect of Ibe plain belo' 
cors were soon discovered by the beaieged 
aembling in crowds, congratulated eacb < 
testified a uniTeraal joy. Immediately they 
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begin the charge. The camp, ruitning along a ridge of 
a rising gronnd, commanded a riew of the plain on all 
•idea ; and the soldiers, to a man, with deep attention, 
waited the issue of the combat. The Gauls had inter- 
spersed among the caralry some archers and light* 
armed troops, to sustain them in case of need, and 
check the impetuosity of our horse. Several of the 
Romans being wounded by these at the first charge, 
were obliged to quit the battle. The Gauls now be- 
lieving they had the advantage, and seeing our men 
overpowered by numbers, set up a universal shout, as 
well within as without the. place, to give new life to 
their troops. As the action passed in the view of both 
armies, who were, of course, witnesses to the valor or 
cowardice of the combatants, the desire of applause, or 
fear of ignominy, spurred on each side to exert their 
utmost bravery. After a conflict that lasted from noon 
till near sunset, victory all the while continuing doubt- 
ful, the Germans, in close order, charged furiously the 
enemy on one side, and forced them to give ground. 
Their flight leaving the archers exposed, they were all 
iurrouaded and cut to pieces. The success was equal 
in other parts of the fleld, where our men pursuing 
the runaways to their camp, gave them no time to 
rally. The troops who had quitted Alesia, despairing 
now almost of victory, returned disconsolate to the 
town. 

74. After the interval of a day, which was wholly 
spent in providing a great number of fascines, scaling 
ladders, and iron hooks, the Gauls issuing from their 
camp at midnight, in great silence, attacked the Roman 
lines on the side of the plain. They began with setting 
up a sudden shout, to advertise the besieged of their 
arrival ; threw their fascines into the ditch ; endsA^^ 
wored hy » diM^harge of atoneti ^«x\ft, ^2&^ vl\^^%> \>^ 
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drive our men firom tbe ranipwrt ; mad i g ifcto ed ever; 
thing necessary to render the stom raecenful. At tk 
same time VercingetoriXy hearini^ their cries, sooBded 
to arms, and led forth his men to the attack. The Bo- 
mans, whose posts had been allotted tbem some dan 
before, fievr to the works, and with slings, darts, bal- 
lets, and engines, prepared on pnrpoae, struck a tenor 
into the assailants. As the parties could not see ooe 
another by reason of the darkness, many wonnds were 
received on both sides, and a great number of duls 
discharged from the engines. Bat M. Antonins and 
C. Trebonins, who commanded on tbe aide that wai 
most pressed by the enemy, took care to draw oit 
parties from the more distant redoabts, and send tiKB 
w here their assistance was chiefly wanted. 

75. While the Ganls kept at a distance from oir 
lines, they did g^reat execution by the multitude of 
their darts; but in proportion as they approached, 
they either entangled themselves unawares among tbe 
caltrops, or tumbling into the wells, were wounded bj 
the pointed stakes, or were pierced by the darts dis- 
charged from the towers and rampart. After masy 
wounds given and received ; finding, when day a|h 
peared, that they had not forced any part of the lioei, 
and fearing to be taken in flank by some troops that 
were sallying from the redoubts on the eminence, tbey 
retreated to their camp. Meanwhile the besieged, after 
much time spent in preparing for a sally, and filling up 
the advanced ditch, finding that their countrymen were 
retired, before they could so much as approach the 
works, returned into the town without effecting aay 
thing. 

7G. The Gauls thus twice repulsed with great lost. 

roDSult what new measures they are to pursue ; and 

Mdusiog with tboae ^^o Vaa^ ^^ ^p^siaft.^ NrmrmL 
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from them the strength and sitaation of the upper 
camp. North of the town was a hill of too great a 
compass to he taken into the circumyallation ; inso- 
much, that the Romans had heen obliged to post them- 
selves on its ascent, in a very disadvantageous situa- 
tion, because their camp was commanded by its sum- 
mit. G. Antistius Reginus, and G. Ganinius Rebilns, 
lieutenant-generals, guarded this quarter with two le- 
gions. The enemy's generals, after informing them- 
seWes of the nature of the country by their scouts, 
selected five-and-fifty thousand of their best troops, 
concerted privately among themselyes the plan and 
manner of acting, appointed the time for the assault 
about noon, and assigned the command of the detach- 
ment to Vergasillaunus of Auvergne, one of the four 
principal leaders, and a near relation of Vercingeto- 
rix. Vergasillaunus leaving his camp in the evening, 
finished his march by daybreak; and conciealing his 
troops behind a hill, ordered his soldiers to refresh 
themselves after their fatigue. As soon as it was noon, 
he approached the quarters of the two legions. At the 
game time the cavalry advanced into the plain, and the 
whole army drew out before the camp. 

77. Yercingetorix observing these motions from the 
citadel of Alesia, led forth his troops ; carrying along 
with him the fascines, long poles, covered galleries, 
hooks, and other instruments he had prepared for the 
assault. The fight was maintained on all sides at once ; 
nor did the Gauls leave any thing unattempted, but 
flocked continually to those parts of the works which 
appeared to be the weakest. The Roman forces having 
to many works to guard, were dispersed in different 
places, and scarce sufficed for the defence of them alL 
What mi^stly contributed to disturb them was, the cries 
Qf the combatants behind, ¥r\ac\i \\A^Ti&ft^ ^^\ssl '^&a^. 
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their safety depended on the Tslor of others : for mieh 
is the constitation of the human mindy as always to 
aggrandise absent objects, and magnify the danger that 
is out of sight. 

78. Cesar chose a post from whence he could see erery 
thing, and then sent reinforcements where necessary. 
Both parties called to mind that now was the time ^r 
making the greatest effort. • The Gauls had do hope of 
safety, but in forcing the Roman lines. Our men agaia 
were sensible that if they came off yictorious on thii 
occasion, all their labors' woi^ld be at an end. The 
chief stress of the battle lay at the higher fortificatioof, 
where Vergasillaunus charged with his detachmeot; 
because the small eminence, which commanded the de- 
clivity of the hill gave the enemy great advantage. 
Some were employed in throwing darts ; others ad- 
vanced to the attack, under coyer of their shields; 
fresh men still succeeding in the room of those that 
were fatigued. The earth they threw up against our 
lines not only enabled them to ascend the rampart, 
but intirely frustrated the design of the works the Ro- 
mans had made in the ground. In fine, our men had 
neither strength nor weapons left to make resistance. 

79. Caesar observing the danger they were in, sent 
Labienus, with six cohorts, to their assistance ; order- 
ing him, if he found himself unable to defend the 
works, to sally out on the enemy ; yet this only in case 
of extremity. He himself went in person to the rest 
of the troops, exhorting them to bear up courageously 
under their present fatigue, and representing, that the 
fruit of all their former victories depended on the issue 
of that critical day and hour. The troops within the 
place, despairing to force the intrenchments on the side 
of the plain, because of the great strength of th/s. works, 

attacked them in the mote a\e^^ wi^-^aftsvAx >^\3Mftft^ 
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whither they brought all the instramentfl prepared for 
the asaault. They soon drove our men from the towers^ 
by a discharge of darts, levelled the way with earth 
and fascines, and began to cut down the rampart and 
breast-work with their hooks. 

80. Gassar first sent young Bratns, with six cohorts; 
after him, C. Fabius, lieatenant-general, with seven 
more ; and, last of all, as the dispute g^ew very warm, 
marched himself in person at the head of the whole 
detachment. Having, by this means, restored the bat-* 
tie, and forced the enemy to retire, he hastened to the 
side where Labienns was engaged. He drew four co* 
horts from the nearest fort, ordered part of the cavalry 
to follow him, and charged the rest to take a circuit 
round the outward works, and fall on the enemy's rear. 
I^abienus finding that neither the rampart nor ditch 
was sufficient to stop the progress of the enemy, drew 
together about thirty>nine cohorts from the nearest 
forts, and sent to inform Csesar of hi^ design. Cssar 
immediately quickened his march, that he might be 
present at the action. 

81. His arrival being known from the color of his 
garments, by which he used to distinguish himself in 
the day of battle, and the troops and cohorts he had 
ordered to follow him appearing, all which were easily 
discerned from the higher ground, the enemy began 
the charge. A mighty shout was raised on both ndes, 
which being catched by those on the rampart, was car-* 
lied quite round the lines. Our men, having cast 
their darts, fell on the Gauls sword in hand. At the 
same time the cavalry appeared unexpectedly in thelir 
rear ; fresh cohorts flocked continually to our assist* 
ance : the enemy took flight, and, in their retreat^ 
were encountered by our horse : a dreadful alaui^jb^x. 
ensued* Sednlios^ chief and ^eYkei«\ Qi\\:L^\A\&ni<>s:K^*» 



WM Mm flii,ttoipati VwgMiliwuw oC Ai t wg— im 
iBAdepriiOB0rliiflMp«nniit; MVMtyribiircidMBiM^ 
lakeBy attd tamgiit to G««v; aBdyivt-of m gnat i 
Qiiiltitiid09 Twj fttw Tegiiaod tlw Gavluli joump* ' Thi 
rout and thraghtorbeiiiir o^n ra d fron Iha tom, tt| 
^••iflgad, ,dei|Miiriiig of aneecM, dimr off their-trao|| 
from tin atteek* Iiiilaall7,<Hiih«fa|porf of tkkiii;^ 
fuitary tka Oanlt abandoaed thair eaap ;-aad» bad aa| 
pur troopa baaa waaiiad«iit Iqr Hia 4MHtiBaaL Migvi 
of thtt dajy aod Ilia firaqoajat i«iiilipa«anaBt84lMf-iiM| 
pbtigad to fimiah, tiia imaiay'i wkola mnaj aiight Jwif 
baan axtermiaatad* At flnUsbt^GaHor dataabad lla 
oaTalrjr to^pnrana tbemi wbo».-ftlliag in vitb-tki^ 
laar, alair^aomay aad took a.graat mumbmt afyiaaaiw. 
^liafaalaaoapadttt.tbair.affrevaLbabitatioiiat "".• ^ .^ 
r 88« Nazt day, .YaroiBfiloiU aainiabHag a ooaasiS 
fepraflttnted to tba baiicjaai 'tbal ba-bad vndaitibHt 
tbat war, not fron a lao^va of ptiYiyte i nta aa at , bot I0 
ireeovar tha conutoon liberty of Gaal ; and Ikat, liaoe 
there was a. nacaeiity of yielding to fortnpa, be was 
willing to become a Tictim for tiiair ialaty» wbethe^ 
they ihottld think proper to appeafo the anger. of the 
conqueror by his deaUi, or deLhrer bim up alive/ if 
deputation immediately waited on Cmanry to recdfe 
bis orders. He insisted 4m the surrender of their 
arms, and the delivering up of all their ehiefii. Hav-> 
iog accordingly seated himself at the head of bis linesi 
before the camp, their leaders were brought, Terdn* 
getorix delivered up, and their arms thrown into the 
ditch. Reserving the ^daans and Avenii,..as a means 
to recover those two potent nations, he divided the 
rest of the prisoners among his soldiers, giving to each 
one. 

^9. These affiiini despatched, ha marcbad into the 
ierritorm of the jEduaiMk»^>D«»\ifeTawBi!i%AiaNkfah. 
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mission of their state. There he was addressed by the 
ambassadors of the Averni, who promised an intire 
obedience to his commands. He exacted a great num- 
ber of hostages ; sent his legions into winter-quarters, 
and restored about twenty thousand captives to the 
^duans and Avemi. T. Labienus, with two legions 
and the cavalry, was quartered among the Sequani, 
jointly with M. Sempronius Rutilus. C. Fabius, and 
L. Minutius Basilus, were ordered, with two legions^ 
into the country of the Rhemi, to defend it against the 
attempts of the Bellovaci, their neighbors. G. Antis* 
tins Reginus had his station assigned him among the 
Ambivareti ; T. Sextius among the Biturigians ; and 
C. Caninius Rebilus among the Rutheni ; each with 
one legion. Q. Tullius Cicero, and P. Sulpicius, wera 
placed at Cabillo and Matisoo on the Arrar, in the 
country of the ^Eduans, to have the care.of proYisioni.' 
He himself resolved to winter at Bibracte. The se- 
nate being informed of these things by Caesar's letters^ 
a procession of twenty days was decreed. 
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BOOK VIII.— BY A. HIRTIUS. 

In conseqaence of your repeated importmiities, Bal- 
bus, I have at last been prevailed with te engage in a 
very delicate work ; fearing lest mj daily refiisals 
should be construed rather to flow from idleness thsn 
any sense of the difficolty of the undertaking. I there- 
fore here present you with a continuation of Csesar'f 
Commentaries of his Wars in Gaul, though not is 
any respect to be compared with what he himself 
wrote on the same subject, nor with the Memoin 
of the Civil War, which he likewise left behind him 
imperfect, and which I have in the same mana^ 
carried down from the transactions at Alexandria, 
to the end, I will Qot say of our civil dissensions, 
which are like to have no end, but of Ctesar's life. I 
would have all who read these pieces know with how 
much reluctance I engaged in this design, that I may 
be the more easily acquitted of the charge of arrogance 
and folly, for presuming to insert my writings amongst 
those of Caesar. It is universally agreed, that the 
most elaborate compositions of others fall far short of 
the elegance of these Commentaries. He indeed in- 
tended them only as memoirs for future historians; 
but they are every where in such high esteem, as serves 
rather to discourage other writers, than furnish them 
for the attempt. This circumstance the more com- 
mands our admiration, because, while the rest of the 
world can judge only of the beauty and correctness of 
the work, we besides know with what ease and dispatch 
it was composed. Caesar not only possessed the ta- 
lent of writing in the highest perfection, but was like- 
wise beat able to unfold Wie i^^^aow^ c^i^^MAXES^»»r\ 
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operatioiu of which he was himself the contriver and 
director. On the contrary, it was my misfortune to 
be present neither in the Alexandrian nor African 
wars; and though I had many of- the particulars re* 
lating to both from his own mouth, yet we give a very 
different attention to - things, when we hear them only 
through an admiration of their novelty and greatness^ 
and when with a view of transmitting them to poste* 
rity. But I forbear any farther apologies, lest, lA 
enumerating the reasons why my work ought not to be 
compared with that of Caesar, I fall under the suspi^ 
cion of flattering myself, that in the judgment of somev 
it may not seem fdtogether unworthy of that honor. 
Adieu. 

1. Gaul being wholly reduced, Ceesar was desironi 
that his troops might enjoy some repose during the 
winter, especially after so long and fatiguing a cam« 
paign, in which there had been no intermission from 
the toils of war ; but he spon understood that sevend 
states were meditating a revolt, and contriving all at 
once to take up arms. The cause assigned for this 
conduct was not improbable; for though the Gauls 
were by this time fully sensible that it was impossible 
for them to resist the Roman army intire, by any 
forces they could bring into the field, yet still they 
thought, that if many states revolted together, and set 
on foot as many different wars, the Romans would 
have neither time nor troops to subdue them all ; and 
that though some among them must be sufferers, their 
lot would be the more supportable, as the delay occa- 
sioned by that diversion might procure the liberty of 
the whole nation. 

2. Csraar, to stifle this opinion in its birth, left M; 
Antony the questor to command in his winter <i^%!ctje9t^\ 
Mod Betting out the last of I>e«eTD\i%t lc««k'^d^^t«K^% 
mtb M guwrd of cavalry, went to ^e tMsi^ ?A^^^«^^ 
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teenth legion, which he had placed among the Bitnri- 
l^ans, not far from the territories of the ^^klnans. To 
this he joiq.ed the eleventh legion, whose quarters lay 
nearest; and leaving two cohorts to guard the hag^ 
gage, marched with the rest of the army into the most 
fertile parts of the country of the Bitnrigians ; who, 
having large territories, and abounding in towns, had 
not been awed by the presence of a single legion, from 
forming confederacies, and preparing for war, 
■ 3. Caesar, by his sudden and unexpected arrival, aa 
was natural to suppose, found them unprepared and 
dispersed up and down the fields ; insomuch, that they 
were easily surprised by the horse, before they could 
retreat into their towns : for he had expressly forbid 
setting fire to the houses, the usual sign of an invasion, 
that he might neither alarm the enemy by the confla- 
gration, nor expose himself to the want of corn and 
forage, if he should advance far into the country. 
Having made many thousands of the Biturigians pri- 
soners, such as could escape the first comiug of the 
Romans fled in great terror to the neighboring states, 
relying either on private friendship, or the ties of a 
mutual confederacy. But all was to no purpose ; for 
Caesar, by great marches, soon reached their places of 
retreat ; and making every province anxious for its 
own safety, left them no time to think of giving shelter 
to others. This diligence confirmed the well afiected 
in their duty, and obliged the wavering to hearken to 
conditions of peace. The like offers were made to the 
Biturigians ; who, seeing that Caesar's clemency left 
the way still open to his friendship, and that the neigh- 
boring states, on delivery of hostages, had been par- 
doned and received into protection, resolved to follow 
the example. Caesar, to recompense the fatigue and 
labor of his soldiers, w\io, mWift ytvoXet «ft%aoik^^^t^^s^ 
difUcult ways, and duritig l\ie mo«X *m\«i«ft fwJA%,>a^ 
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followed bim with incredible patience and constancy, 
promised a reward of two hundred sesterces to every 
private roan, and two thousand to €very. centurion : 
and having sent back the legions to their winter quar^ 
ters, returned again to Bibracte, after an absence of 
ibrty days. 

• 4. Whilst he was there employed in the distributioB 
pf justice, ambassadors arrived from the Biturigians, to 
implore his assistance against the Carnutes, who were 
laying waste their country. On this intelligence, 
though he had not rested above eighteen days, he 
immediately sent for the sixth and fourteenth legions, 
which he had quartered along the Arar, for the conve- 
nience of provisions, as has been related in the fore- 
going book. With these two legions he marched 
against the Camutes ; who, hearing of his approach, 
and dreading the same calamities which others had 
fieen made to suffer, abandoned their towns and vil- 
lages, consisting mostly of little cottages run up in 
liaste, to defend them from the cold, (for most of their 
0ities had been destroyed in the late war,) and fled 
different ways. Caesar, unwilling to expose his sol- 
diers to the severity of the storms, which commonly 
frage with the greatest violence, at that season, fixed his 
camp at Genabum ; and lodged his men, partly in the 
huts lately built by the Gauls, partly in the old houses, 
whose walls were still standing, and which he ordered 
to be thatched with straw, that they might afford the 
better shelter to the troops. But he sent the cavalry 
and the auxiliary foot into all parts where he under- 
stood the enemy were retired : nor without success ; 
for they commonly returned laden with spoil. The 
Camutes, distressed by the difficulty of the season, th6 
sense of their danger, (because being driven from theic 
hahitsiUoaa, they durst not cotit\\vxx^\wk^Vs^>^'^^^'^ 
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for fear of oar parties,) and finding no protection in 
the woods against the extreme severity of the weather, 
were at length dispersed on all sides with great loss, 
and scattered among the neighboring states. 

5. Caesar, thinking it sufficient in that difficult sea- 
son to have dispersed the troops that beg^n to assem- 
ble, and prevented their rekindling the war, and being 
likewise well assured, as far as hnman prudence conld 
determine, that it would he impossible for them, during 
the ensuing summer, to raise up any very dangerooi 
war, left C. Trebonius, with the two legions he had 
brought along with him, to winter at Genabum. Mean- 
while, understanding by frequent embassies from the 
Rhemi, that the Bellovaci, the most distinguished for 
bravery of all the Belgian and Gallic nations, with 
some of the neighboring states, under the conduct of 
Correus, general of the Bellovaci, and Gommius the 
Atrebatian, were raising an army, and drawing their 
forces to a general rendezvous, with design to invade 
the territories of the Suessiones, a people subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Rhemi, he thought that both 
honor and interest required him to undertake the de* 
fence of allies who had deserved so well of the com- 
monwealth. He therefore drew the eleventh legion 
again out of its winter quarters ; wrote to C. Fahius, 
to march the two legions under his command into the 
country of the Suessiones ; and ordered Labienus to 
send one of those he was charged with. Thus, as far 
as the convenience of winter quarters, and the nature 
of the war would allow, he employed the legions alter- 
nately in expeditions, giving himself, meanwhile, no 
intermission from fatigue. 

f). With these forces he marched against the Bello- 
vaci; and, encamping within their territories, dispersed 
his CAY airy on all sides \o mo^Ve \>t\&^iTvet^>lt^\ii^>ww 
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he might learn the enemy's designs. The horse, in' 
oonsequence of this commission, brought him back 
word, that the lands and houses were in a manner 
quite abandoned, and that the few prisoners they had 
found, after a most diligent search, were not left to 
cultlTate the ground, but to serve as spies. Caesar in- 
quiring of these whither the Bellovaci were retired, 
and what might be their designs, found * that all of 
them, capable of bearing arms, had assembled in one 
place, and been joined by the Ambiani, Aulerci, Ca- 
letes, Vellocasians, and Atrebatians: that they had 
chosen for their camp a rising ground, surrounded with 
a difficult morass, and disposed of their baggage in re- 
mote woods : that a great many of their chiefs were 
concerned in the war, but the principal authority rested 
in Correns, because he was known to bear an implaca- 
ble hatred to the Roman name : that a few days before 
Commius had left the camp to solicit aid of the Ger- 
mans, who were their nearest neighbors, and abounded 
in troops : that it had been resolved among the Bello- 
vaci, with consent of all the generals, and at the earnest 
desire of the people, if Caesar came at the head of only 
three legions, as was reported, to offer him battle ; 
lest they should be afterwards obliged to fight on 
harder and more unequal terms, when he had got his 
whole army together : but if he brought greater forces 
along with him, to continue within their camp, inter- 
cept his com and convoys, and cut off his forage ; 
which in that season of the year was extremely scarce, 
and very much dispersed.' 

7. These things being confirmed by the testimony of 
all the prisoners, Caesar, who found their designs full 
of prudence, and remote from the usual testimony of 
barbarians, resolved by all maiiw^T oi ^«^^ \^ ^-©j** 
theitt into a contempt of Ivis iwimAoe^^, >CwaX\v^ \s\vy^s*. 

CMS. VOL, 1. ^ 
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the more easily bring them to an engagement. He 
had with him the seventh, eighth, and ninth legions, 
all veterans of approved valor ; and though the ele- 
venth was not of equal standing, nor had attained tbe 
same reputation of bravery, they were yet a chosen 
band of great hopes, who had served under him eight 
campaigns. Calling therefore the army together, he 
laid before them the advices he had received, and ex- 
horted the soldiers to preserve their wonted courage. 
At the same time, to draw the enemy to an engagement 
by an appearance of only three legions, he so con- 
trived the order of his march, that disposing the se- 
venth, eighth, and ninth legions in front ; the baggage, 
which, as in a hasty expedition waa but moderate, 
behind them ; and the eleventh legion in the rear of 
all ; no more troops were in view than what the Ganis 
themselves had determined to hazard an action against 
The army, thus drawn up, formed a kind of square, 
and arrived before the enemy^s camp much sooner 
than expected. 

8. When tbe Gauls perceived the legions advancing 
suddenly against them, in order of battle, with a steady 
pace, they altered the resolution which had been re- 
ported to Gsesar ; and either fearing the success of 
tbe battle, surprised at so sudden an approach, or will- 
ing to know our farther designs, drew up before their 
camp, without descending from the higher ground. Cae- 
sar, though desirous to come to an engagement, yet sur- 
prised at the multitude of the enemy, and reflecting on 
the advantage of their situation ; as being separated from 
him by a valley, still more considerable for its depth 
than breadth ; contented himself for the present to en- 
camp directly over against them. He threw up a rampart 
twelve feet high, 8tTex\gl\ie\i^d by a proportionate 
breast-work ; and aecut^d U \>y Vwq ^v^^<&^ ^o^seci^V 
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teen feet deep, with perpendicular sideflu He likewise 
raised several turrets of three stories, and joined them 
to each other by galleries, haying little parapets of 
osier before, that the works might be defended by a 
double range of soldiers ; one of which, fighting from 
the galleries, and secured by their height, would, with 
more boldness and advantage, launch their darts 
against the enemy ; the other, though nearer danger, 
and planted on the rampart itself, were yet screened 
by the galleries from the impending darts; All the 
entrances to the camp were secured by strong gates, 
over which he placed very high towers. 

9. He had a twofold design in these fortifications : 
one, by the greatness of the works to make the enemy 
believe him afraid, and thereby increase their pre- 
flomption and confidence ; the other, to enable him to 
defend his camp with a few troops, when it was neces- 
sary to go far in quest of com and forage. Meantime 
there happened frequent skirmishes between the two 
camps, carried on for the most part with arrows at a 
distance, by reason of a morass that separated the com- 
batants: sometimes indeed, the auxiliary Gauls and 
Germans crossed the morass, and pursued the enemy': 
flometimes again the enemy having the advantage, 
passed in their turn, and drore back our men. And 
as we daily sent our parties to forage, who were 
obliged to disperse, and scatter themselves from house 
to house over the whole country, it now and then 
fell out, as was unaroidable in these circumstances, 
that our foragers were surprised and cut to pieces by 
their detachments. These losses, though rery incon- 
siderable to us, as being mostly confined to some car- 
riages and servants, yet strangely swelled the hopes of 
the barbarians ; and the mbre^ as CoxskblVQ^^^V^VtA^ 
^ooa to' fetch the German axm\v8cnft^, ^'»» "asaw ^^- 
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turned with a body of horse. And though the number 
was not great, they not making in all aboTe five hun- 
dred, the enemy were nevertheless mightily encouraged 
by this supply. 

10. Caesar, after a stay of many days, finding tbat 
the enemy still kept within their camp, which was 
advantageously situated with a morass in front ; and 
considering, at the same time, that he could neither 
force their intrenchments without great loss, nor in- 
close them with works with so small an army, wrote to 
Trebonius, to send, with all diligence, for the thir- 
teenth legion, which was quartered among the Bituri- 
gians, under the care of T. Sextius ; and with that, 
and the two legions under his own command, make 
what haste he could to join him. Meanwhile he de- 
tached the cavalry of Rheims, of the langones, and the 
other provinces of Gaul, of which he had g^eat num- 
bers in his camp, to guard by turns the foragers, and 
protect them from the sudden incursions of the enemy. 

11. This was done every day: but custom, by de- 
grees, relaxing their diligence, as frequently happens 
in things of long continuance ; the Bellovaci, who had 
observed the daily stations of our horse, placed a 
chosen body of foot in ambush in a wood, and sent 
their cavalry thither next day to draw our men into a 
snare, and then attack them, surrounded on every side. 
This ill fortune fell on the cavalry of Rheims, whose 
turn it was that day to guard the foragers : for these, 
suddenly dicovering the enemjr's cavalry, and despising 
tlieir small numbers, pursued with such eagerness, that 
they were at length surprised and surrounded by the 
foot. This threw them into confusion, and obliged 
them to retreat hastily, with the loss of Vertiscus their 

genernl, and the chief masv of their state : who, though 
w far advanced in years \\i»X \i^ c^ov^^ \ax^^ «C!^^^ 
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horseback, yet, according to the custom of the Gauls, 
would neither decline the command on account of his 
age, nor suffer them to fight without him. The enemy 
were animated and encouraged by this success, and the 
death of the chief and general of the Rhemi : our men, 
€>n the other hand, were cautioned by their loss, care- 
fully to examine the ground before they took their 
posts, and pursue a retreating enemy with more re- 
serve. 

• 12. Meanwhile the daily skirmishes between the two 
camps, at the fords and passes of the morass, still con- 
tinued. In one of these, the Germans, whom Caesar 
liad brought from beyond the Rhine, that they might 
fight intermingled with the cavalry, boldly passing the 
morass in a body, put all that made resistance to the 
sword, and pursued the rest with great vigor. Fear 
not only seized those who fought hand to hand, or 
were wounded at a distance, but even the more re- 
mote parties, who were posted to sustain the others, 
shamefully betook themselves to flight; and being 
driven from height to height, ceased not to continue 
the route, until they had reached their very camp ; 
nay, some, quite confounded by their fear, fled a great 
way beyond it. Their danger spread so universal a 
terror among the troops, that it appeared hard to say 
whether they were more apt to be elated by a trifling 
advantage, or depressed by an inconsiderable loss. 

13. After a stay of many days in this camp, on in- 
formation that C. Trebonius was approaching with the 
legions, the generals of the Bellovaci, fearing a siege 
like that of Alesia, sent away by night all whom age 
Or infirmities rendered unfit for service, and along with 
them the baggage of the whole army. But before this 
confused and numerous train could be put in otdsx; 
(for fte GaolS| even in tUeit bu^^^sl «iL^^^aStfst!«.^'«v> 
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always attended with a vast number of cama 
light appeared ; and the enemy were oblige 
up before their camp, to hinder the Romam 
turbing the march of their baggage. CaoH 
think proper to attack them in so advantages 
nor was willing to remove his legions to si 
tance as might give them an opportunity of 
without danger. Observing, therefore, tha 
camps were divided by a very dangerous n 
difficulty of passing which might greatly : 
pursuit, and that beyond the morass there w 
nence, which in a manner commanded th 
camp, and was separated from it only by a 
ley, he laid bridges over the morass, pass 
gions, and quickly gained the summit of the '. 
was secured on each side by the steepness of i 
Thence he marched his legions, in order oi 
the extremest ridge, and posted them in a p] 
his engines could play on the enemy's battal 
14. The Gauls, confiding in the strong^] 
post, resolved not to decline a battle, if th 
should attack them on the hill ; and not darii 
their troops file off, for fear of being chargec 
parated and in disorder, continued in the 
ture. Caesar perceiving their obstinacy, kc 
cohorts all ready drawn up ; and marking oi 
in the place where he then stood, ordered it 
tified immediately. The works being finishei 
up his legions before the rampart, and asi 
cavalry their several posts, where they wer 
with their horses ready bridled. The Bellow 
the Romans prepared for the pursuit, and 
impossible to pass the night, or continue lon| 
place without provisions, fell on the follow! 
gem to secure their rettcaX, 1\ie^ ^Q\X<i^Nft^" 
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at the head of their line all the fascines in the camp, 
of which the numher was very great, (for, as has heen 
already ohserved, the Gauls commonly sit on these, 
when drawn up in order of hattle,) and towarda night, 
on a signal given, set fire to them all at once. The 
flame blazing out on a sudden, with great violence, co* 
Tered their forces from the view of the Romans ; and 
the Gauls laying hold of that opportunity, retreated 
with the utmost diligence. 

15. Though Csesar could not perceive the enemy's 
departure, because of the flames, yet suspecting that 
this was only a contrivance to cover their flight, he 
made the legions advance, and detached the cavalry 
to pursue them. Meanwhile, apprehending ian ambu- 
scade, and that the enemy might perhaps continue in 
the same post, to draw our men into a place of disad- 
vantage, he took care to follow slowly with the foot. 
The cavalry not daring to enter that thick column of 
flame and smoke, or, if any had the courage to adven- 
ture it, being unable to discern the very heads of their 
horses, thought proper to retire for fear of surprise, 
and left the Bellovaci at full liberty to escape. Thus, 
by a flight, which equally spoke their fear and address, 
they retreated ten miles without loss, and encamped in 
a place of great advantage. Thence, by frequent am- 
buscades of horse and foot, they often attacked and 
cut to pieces the Roman foragers. 

16. Csesar having received many losses of this kind, 
understood at last by a certain prisoner, that Correus, 
general of the Bellovaci, had chosen six thousand of 
bis best foot, and a thousand horse, to form an ambu- 
scade in a place abounding in com and grass, and where 
it was therefore presumed the Romans would come to 
forage. On this intelligence he drew out a greater 
number of legionaries tVxau ^3^^% ^^\i\^^ ^^^'^^^^ 
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who formed the ordinary gaard of the forag^ers, be- 
fore ; intermixed them with platoons of light-armed 
foot ; and advanced himself as near as possible witb 
the legions. The enemy, who lay in ambush, hanog 
chosen for the place of action a plain of about a mile 
every way, and environed on all sides with thick 
woods, or a very deep river, which inclosed it as in a 
toil, disposed their forces all around. Our men, who 
knew their design, and advanced armed and resolved 
for battle, because the legions were behind to sustain 
them, entered the plain troop by troop. On their ar- 
rival Correus, thinking that now was the proper time 
for action, appeared first with a few of his men, and 
fell on the nearest squadrons. Our men resolutely 
sustained the attack, nor flocked together in crowds, 
as frequently happens among the cavalry on occasioos 
of sudden surprise, when the very number of combs* 
tants throws all into confusion. The squadrons fight- 
iug thus in good order, and preserving a proper dis- 
tance to prevent their being taken in flank, suddenly 
the rest of the Gauls broke from the woods, and ad- 
vanced to the aid of those who fought under Correus. 
The contest was carried on with great heat, and con- 
tinued for a long time with equal advantage on both 
sides ; when at last the foot, advancing slowly in order 
of battle from the woods, obliged our men to give way. 
On this the light-armed infantry, who, as we have 
observed, had been sent before the legions, marched 
up speedily to their assistance; an^ placing themselves 
in the intervals of the squadrons, continued the fight. 
Tlie contest again became equal. At length, as was 
natural in an encounter of that kind, those who had 
sustained the first charge of the ambuscade began for 
this very reason to have the superiority, because the 
enemy had gained no advaiA^^fe Q^«t ^«m« Mftaii'- 
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vfhiie the legions approached, and both sides had no- 
tice at the same time that Csesar was advancing with 
liis forces in order of battle. Our troops, animated 
by this hope, redoubled their efforts ; lest, by pushing 
the enemy too slowly, the legions should hare time to 
come in for a share of the victory. The enemy, on 
the contrary, lost courage, and fled different ways. 
But in vain ; for the very difficulties of the ground, by 
which they hoped to have ensnared the Romans, served 
now to entangle themselves. Being at last vanquished 
and repulsed, with the loss of the best part of their 
men, they fled in great terror whither chance directed ; 
some towards the woods, some towards the river. The 
Komans urged the pursuit with great keenness, and 
put many to the sword. Meanwhile Correus, whose 
resolution no misfortune could abate, would neither 
quit the flght, and retire to the woodi(, nor accept of 
any offers of quarter from our men, but fitting on to 
the last with invincible courage, and wounding many 
of the victorious troops, constrained them at length to 
transfix him with their javelins. 

- 17. After this action, Caesar coming up just as the 
battle was ended, and naturally supposing that the 
enemy, on intelligence of so considerable a defeat; 
would immediately abandon their camp, which was not 
above eight miles distant from the place of slaughter, 
though he saw his march obstructed by the river, he 
passed it notwithstanding, and advanced with his forces 
against them. But the Bellovaci, and the other statee 
in their alliance, hearing of their disaster by some of 
the runaways, who, though wounded, found means to 
escape under cover of the woods ; and finding that 
every thing was against them, their general slain, their 
cavalry and the flower of their infantry destroyed, andl 
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the Romans doubtless on the march to attack them, 
speedily assembling a council by soond of trumpet, 
demanded, with great cries, that ambassadors and hos- 
tages might be sent to Ccesar. 

18. This proposal being approyed by all, Commias 
the Atrebatian fled to the Germans, whose assistance he 
had obtained in the war. The rest immediately de- 
spatched ambassadors to Csesar, and requested ' that 
he would regard their present sufferings as a sufficient 
punishment for their revolt ; since they were such, as 
his humanity and clemency would never have suffered 
him to inflict on them, had he compelled them to suh* 
mit intire, and without fighting : that their power was 
utterly broken by the late defeat of their cavalry : that 
several thousands of their best infantry were destroyed, 
scarce enough being left to bring tiiem news of the 
disaster : that yet, in so great a calamity, it was no 
small advantage to the Bellovaci that Correus, the 
autlior of the war, who had stirred up the multitude to 
revolt, was killed ; because while he lived the head- 
strong populace would always have had more authority 
in tlie state than the senate.' Their ambassadors hav- 
ing ended their speech, Caesar put them in mind ' that 
the year before, the Bellovaci had, in conjunction with 
the other states of Gaul, taken up arms against the 
Romans : that, of all the confederates, they had per- 
sisted with the greatest obstinacy in their revolt, nor 
been induced by the submission of the rest to hearken 
to reason : that nothing was easier than to lay the 
blame of their misconduct on the dead ; but they would 
find it diflicult to make him believe that a single man 
could have so much influence as, in spite of the oppo- 
sition of the nobility and senate, and the efforts of all 
good mcB, to stir up and support a war, by the mere 
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authority of the multitude : that, however, he would 
be satisfied for the present with the punishment they 
had brought on themselves.' 

19. Next night the deputies returned with Csesar's 
answer, and hostages were immediately sent to the Ro- 
man camp. The deputies of the other states, who only 
waited the event of this treaty, immediately flocked to 
Cs&sar, gave hostages, and submitted to his commands* 
Commius alone would not hear of treating, from a par- 
ticular distrust of the Romans. For the year before, 
while Caesar was employed in the affairs of Cisalpine 
Gaul, Labienus understanding that Commius was so- 
liciting several states to rebel, htd join in a confede* 
racy against the Romans, thought it might be allowed 
him to use perfidy towards the perfidious. And be- 
cause he expected to be refused, should he send fof 
him to the camp, that he might not by an unsuccessful 
attempt put him on his guard, he employed C. Yoln- 
senus Quadratus to kill him, under pretence of an in^ 
terview ; furnishing him with some chosen centurions 
for that purpose. When the intervifew began, and Vo- 
lusenus, by way of signal, had taken Commius by the 
hand, one of the centurions, as if surprised at ^step 
so unusual, attempted to kill him ; butCommius* friends 
hastily interposing, he was pi*evented: however, the 
first blow wounded him severely on the head. Both 
sides immediately drew, not so much with a design to 
engage, as to retire ; our men, because they believed 
Commius mortally wounded ; the Gauls, because dis- 
covering the intended treachery, they apprehended the 
danger to be greater than as yet appeared. From that 
time Commius determined never to be in the same place 
with any Roman. 

20. Caesar having thus subdued the most waxUVj^ tc^^ 
UoDB of Gaulf and finding no state ^Ve.^o^^^v^V^^^^'^ 
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arms, or make resistance, but that only some few had 
left their towns and possessions, to avoid present sub- 
jection, resolved to divide his army into several bodies. 
M. Antony the qnestor, with the eleventh legion, bad 
orders to continue with him. C. Fabins was sent, at 
the head of twenty-five cohorts, into the remotest parts 
of Gaul ; because he understood some states were in 
arms on that side, whom C. Caninius Rebilus, bis 
lieutenant, who commanded in those provinces, was 
scarcely strong enough to oppose with only two legions. 
He then sent for T. Labienus, and ordered the twelfth 
legion, which he commanded, into Gallia Togata, to 
protect the Roman colonies there, that they might not 
suffer by the incursions of the barbarians, as had hap- 
pened the year before to the Tergestini, whose terri- 
tories had been plundered by a sudden and unexpected 
invasion. He himself marched to ravage and lay waste 
the territories of Ambiorix : for finding it impossible 
to lay bold on that perfidious Gaul, whose fear prompted 
him to fly continually before him, he thought it be- 
hoved him, in regard to his own dignity, so effectually 
to ruin the country, by destroying his towns, cattle, 
and subjects, as might render him odious to his fol- 
lowers, if any still remained, and deprive him of all 
hope of being restored to his possessions. Having 
spread his legions and auxiliaries over the whole coun- 
try of Ambiorix, destroyed all with fire and sword, 
and either killed or made prisoners an infinite number 
of people, he despatched Labienus, with two legions, 
against the Treviri ; whose country, bordering on Ger- 
many, and exercised in continual wars, differed little 
from the temper and fierceness of that nation ; nor 
ever submitted to his commands, unless enforced by 
the presence of an army. 
21, Meantime C.Cati\iv\\xs,\V«^^^'^^^^^«^'«^>^^^«-- 
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standing by letters and messengers from Dnraciiur, who 
had always continued faithful to the Romans, even ia 
the defection of many of his own state, that great num-i 
bers of the enemy were assembled in the territories of 
the Pictones, marched towards the town of Limo. On 
bis arrival there, having certain information from some 
prisoners that Duracius was shut up and besieged in 
Limo, by a great army of Gauls, under the conduct of 
Dumnacus, general of the Andes, as he was not strong 
enough to attack the enemy, he encamped in a place of 
g^eat advantage. Dumnacus hearing of his approach, 
turned all his forces against the legions, and resolved 
to invest the Roman camp. But after many days spent 
in the attack, and the loss of a great number of men, 
vnthout any impression made on the intrenchments, he 
returned again to the siege of Limo. 

22. At the same time, C. Fabius, having brought 
over many states to their duty, and confirmed their 
submission by receiving hostages, on intelligence sent 
him by Caninius of the posture of affairs among the 
Pictones, marched immediately to the assistance of 
Duracius. Dumnacus hearing of his arrival, and con- 
cluding himself lost, should he at the same time be ob- 
liged to make head against an enemy without, and sua-' 
tain the efforts of the townsmen within, suddenly de-^ 
camped with all his forces, resolving not to stop till ha 
had got on the other side of the Loire, which, by reason 
of its largeness, could not be passed without a bridge. 
Fabius, though he had neither as yet come within sight, 
of the enemy, nor joined forces with Caninius* yet, 
instructed by those who were well acquainted with the* 
country, easily conjectured the route the Gauls would 
take. Wherefore, directing his march towards the 
same bridge, he ordered the cavalry to keep before tha.. 
legions ; yet so, that witViovit \oo T!i\ui\!k.,l^>ci^e3^'^'^^ 
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horses, they might return and encamp with them again 
at night. The cavalry followed the enemy as directed; 
came up with the rear ; and attacking them flying, dis- 
mayed, and incumbered with their hagg^age, killed great 
numbers, gained a considerable booty, and returned in 
triumph to the camp. 

23. The night following, Fabius sent the cavalry 
before, with orders to engage the enemy, and keep 
their whole army employed, till he himself should come 
up with the legions. Q. Atius Varus, a prudent and 
experienced officer, who had the charge of the detach- 
ment, desirous to execute the commands of his general 
with success, exhorted his men ; and coming up with 
the enemy, disposed some squadrons in the most con- 
venient places, and engaged the Gauls with the rest 
The enemy's cavalry made a resolute stand, being sup- 
ported by their foot, who halting in a body, advanced 
to the assistance of their own men. The conflict was 
sharp on both sides ; for the Romans, despising ene- 
mies whom they had overcome the day before, and re- 
membering that the legions were coming up to join 
them ; partly ashamed to give way, partly eager to 
bring the battle to a speedy issue by their own valor 
alone, fought with great bravery against the enemy's 
foot. And the Gauls, who had no apprehension of the 
approach of more forces, because none other had ap- 
peared the day before, fancied they had now a favorable 
opportunity of cutting off our cavalry. As the fight 
continued with great obstinacy for a considerable time, 
Dumnacus advanced with the foot, in battle array, to 
sustain the horse ; when suddenly the legions, march- 
ing in close order, appeared within view of the enemy. 
This sight discomposed the Gallic squadrons, and pro- 
ducing a universal coniuaiow through the whole army, 
which spread even to Wia >a^«^*i asi^ «mt»%^%^^^^ 
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with great uproar and tumult betook tbenselyes to a 
precipitate flight. But our horse, who a. little before 
had fought against an enemy that yigor6usLy opposed 
them, now elated with the Joy of Victory! -swO^^unded 
them with great cries, and urged tU'sHlU^lKefr-as fhr 
as the strength of their horses to pun^e, and. the Tig^r 
of their right hands to destroy; were ubleto bear them 
out. Upwards of twelve thousand perished 6n this oc- 
casion, partly in the battle, pattly iicthe purfiuit; and 
the whole baggage was taken* ' •-■..• •••i 

24. After this rout, Drapei, of thmatio'tf oMhe Se- 
nones, (who on the first revolt of Oaul" had' dt'awn to- 
gether a band of desperate men, invited slaves to join 
him by the hopes of liberty, assembled all the fugitives 
he could And, receivedi even pUBlie robbers into his 
service, and with that pi'ofligiate crew Intercepted the 
Roman convoys alid baggage,) ha'^ing rallied about five 
thousand runaways, directed bis ibarch towards the 
province ; being joined' by Luterius of Q«ercy, who, 
as we have seen in the foregoing book, had attempted 
an invasion on that side- at th'e first breaking out of the 
war. Caninius, having notice of this design, marched 
in pursuit of them with two legions, to prevent any 
alarm in those parts, and hinder the province from 
falling a prey to the ravages of a desperate and needy 
crew. 

25. Fabius, with the rest of his army, marched 
against the Carnutes, kifd other states, whose forces 
had served under DumnactiiB in the late action : for he 
made no doubt of finding them humbled by so great a 
blow ; and was unwilling, by any delay, to give Bum-* 
nacus an opportunity of rousing them to a continuance 
of the war. In this ex][feclition, Fabius had all the suc- 
cess he could desire ; fhe several states %\vVstck^^K\!k%Vssk- 
mediately oh bia' approaoih : foi liXv^ CvtwB^ft^^ ^«^a»^ 
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though often harassed, had neyer yet made mention of 
peace, now surrendered, and gave hostages ; and the. 
other states, inhabiting the more remote parts of Gaul, 
bordering on the ocean, and known by the name of Ar- 
morica, influenced by their authority, and the arrival 
of Fabius and his legions, readily accepted the terms he 
offered them. Dumnacus, expelled his territories, and 
forced to wander and hide himself in lurking-holes, at 
length escaped into the farthest part of Gaul. 

26. But Drapes and Luterius, understanding that 
Caninius was in pursuit of them with the legions; and 
sensible that haying an army at their heels, they could 
not, without certain destruction, make an irruption 
into the province, nor safely indulge themselves in the 
liberty of plundering and ravaging the country, halted 
in the territories of the Cadurci. As Luterius, during 
his prosperity, had bore a considerable sway in the 
state, and been always in great reputation with the 
multitude, as the author of new and enterprising coun- 
sels, he seized on Uxellodunum, a town strongly forti- 
fied by nature, which had formerly been under his 
patronage, and prevailed with the inhabitants to join 
his and Drapes' forces. 

27. Caninius soon arrived before the place, which he 
found surrounded on every side with steep rocks, so 
very difficult of access, that it was hardly possible for 
armed troops to ascend them, even where there were 
no opposers. But knowing that there was a vast quan- 
tity of baggage in the town, which could not be con- 
veyed away so privately as to escape the legions, much 
less the cavalry, he divided his army into three bodies ; 
and encamping on three remarkable eminences, re- 
solved gradually, and as the number of his troops 
Tvould allow, to catty ^ \\w^ o^ ^vt^iumvallation quite 

round the town. WV\c\i V\ife ^ttS&^Ti v»tt<\H\^\^>^- 
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guk to dread the fate of their cottntrymen at Aleciia, 
especially Luterius, who had heen present at that for- 
midable siege, and therefore advised them to lay in 
store of com. Accordingly, they resolved with unani- 
mous consent, to leave part of the forces to defend the 
town, and march out with the rest to fetch provisions. 
This resolution being taken, the following night Ln- 
terius and Drapes, leaving two thousand men in the 
place, marched at the head of all the rest. These, in 
a few days, drew together a vast quantity of corn in 
the territories of the Cadurci, who partly stood in- 
clined to assist them in their present exigence, partly 
were unable to hinder their carrying it off. Sometimes 
they attacked our posts by night, which made Caninius 
delay the circumvallation of the town, fearing he would 
not be able to defend the linci or man it sufficiently in 
all parts. 

28. Lnterius and Drapes having got a great quantity 
of corn, took up their quarters about ten miles from 
the town, that they might convey it thither by degrees. 
Each chose his particular part : Drapes stayed behind 
with part of (he army to guard the camp ; Lnterius set 
forward vrith the convoy. Having disposed parties 
along the road for the greater security, he began his 
march towards the town about four in the morning, by 
narrow ways, through the woods. Bat our sentinels 
hearing a noise, and intelligence being brought by the 
scouts of what was doing, Caninius speedily drew some 
cohorts together from the nearest posts, and fell on the 
convoy about daybreak ; who, surprised at so unex- 
pected an attack, retreated towards their guard. Our 
men perceiving this foil with redoubled fury on the 
escort, giving quarter to none. Lnterius escaped With 
a few soldiers, but returned not Xo the cam\^« 

S9. Caninius having succeeded \ii K^aa ^t^^ASFB^^x^^c^^i^- 

C^8, VOL. K '^^ 
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■food from tbe priMoera that Dtvpta wAi 
about ten miles off, with the rest of ths u 
being coDfirmed from many hands ; aa be i 
would be easy to overwhelm them, after tb 
caaioned by the defeat of oae of tbeir J 
thought it very fortunate that none of tl 
had retreated towards the camp, to inforn 
tbe disasler. As there was therefore no ha 
attempt, he ordered all tbe caTalry, with I 
■ofantry, who were of remtirkable tniftneaa, 
before ; and haviog distributed one legi 
three camps, followed them with the oth 
baggage. As he drew near the enemy, 
formed by his scouts, whom he had sent befi 
Oanls, accordiog to cnstom, bad pitched th 
the foot of a mountain by the river side, » 
German foot, and cavalry, coming suddenl] 
pecledly on them, bad begun the fight. On 
gence, he brought forward the legion in ord 
and giving the signal of onset, soon posse* 
of the higher ground. The Germans, and < 
courted by the ensigns of the legions, red< 
efforts. Tbe cohorts threw themselves in 
the enemy, and having eilher slain or mat 
prisoners, obtained a considerable booty. I 
self was taken in the battle. 

SO. Caninius, afler so unfortunate an 
which scarce any of his aoldiers had beei 
returned to the siege of Uxelludunum. 
rid of the enemy witboul, who had obliged I 
ment his garrisons, and postpone the worki 
place, he now resumed them with great dil 
was the next day joined by Fabius and his 
iindeTtook one side oC the town. 
■ 31. MeautimeCseBaT,\eaV\iii6'»..\.'tt\w^ 
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with fifteen cohortiy io the country of the BelloTaci, to 
prevent any new insarrections among the Belgians, 
marched himself into other states, to enjoin hostages, 
and allay their fears. When he arriyed among the 
Camutes, by whom the war was first beg^, as Cfesar 
has mentioned in the preceding book, obsenring that 
they in a particular manner dreaded his resentment, 
from, a consciousness of their guilt ; that he might the 
sooner free them from their fears, he desired them to 
deliver up to justice Gutunratus, the. prime mover and 
incendiary of that war ; who, though he hid himself 
even from his own countrymen, yet Veing diligently 
sought after by a whole people, was sooo hrought to 
Cs:sar's camp. Ctesar, contrary to his natural cle- 
mency, was constrained to give him up to punishment 
by his soldiers, who imputed to Guturvatus all the 
losses they bad sustained, and all the dangers they had 
been exposed to during the war« Accordingly he was 
scourged and beheaded. 

32. Here he was informed, by frequent advices from 
Caninias, of the defeat of Drapes and Lutcrius, and 
the resolution taken by the garrison of Uxellodunum. 
Though he despised them on account of the smallnets 
of their number, he yet thought their obstinacy de« 
served the severest chastisement ; that Gaul might not 
run into a persuasion, that not strength, but constancy, 
had been wanting, to enable them to resist the Ro- 
mans ; which might perhaps induce other states, who 
had the advantage of strong towns, to assert their li- 
berty ; it being universally known in Gaul that only 
one year of his government remained ; during which, 
if they could but hold out, they had no farther. danger 
to apprehend. Leaving therefore the two legions he 
had then with him to the care of Q. Galenas hU Vn&w- 
tenant^ with orders to follow "Uvoi Vj ^^wj \fi«xOofc%\>»i 
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bimselfy at the head of aU the earuhjy hastened to 
UxellodunuiDy to forward the lAege began by Cani- 
nius. 

33. He arriTed before the town, unexpected either 
by his own troops, or those of the enemy ; saw the cir^* 
cumvallation completed ; and that there was no qaittiog 
the siege without dishonor: bat nnderstanding from 
the deserters that the place was well stored with pro^ 
visions, he resolved, if possible, to cat off their water. 
Uxellodanum stood on a steep rock, snrrounded almost 
on every side by a very deep valley, through which 
ran a river. There was no possible way of turning the 
course of this stream ; because it flowed by the foot of 
th' ock in so low a channel, that ditches could not be 
sunk deep enough to receive it. But the descent was 
so difficult and steep, that the townsmen, in coming to 
and returning from it, lay greatly exposed to oor 
troops, who might wound and kill them at pleasure. 
This being known to Caesar, he posted his archers and 
slingers, with some engines, over against the places of 
easiest access, and thereby hindered their approach to 
the river. This obliged the whole nraltitade to water 
at one place, close under the walls of the town, whence 
issued a very plentiful fountain, on the side where the 
river intermitted its circuit, and left an opening of 
about three hundred feet. The whole army were de* 
sirous to deprive the besieged of this resource; but 
Caesar alone discovered the means of effecting it. He 
brought forward his galleries, and began a terrace 
over against the mountain, with much danger to the 
soldiers, incredible fatigue, and a continued series of 
fighting. For the garrison rushing furiously on ns 
from the higher ground, charged without danger, and 
ivovnded great numbeia of gw men, as they advanced 
obstinately to the coina\WLt', ^^X^wV^^^x^^^kx^V^^^Cbw^ 



from bringing forward their maebines, and by tbeir 
works and assiduity surmounting the difficulties of the 
ground. At the same time they carried on tbeir mines, 
from the terrace and galleries^ quite to the fountain ; a 
Xind of work in which they proceeded without danger 
or suspicion. A terrace was raised sixty feet high, and 
a tower of ten stories placed on it ; not indeed to equal 
the height of the walls, for which no works were suffi- 
cient ; but to command the top of the spring. From 
this tower we were continually playing our engines on 
al] the accesses to the fountain, which made it ex- 
tremely dangerous to water at the place; insomuch, 
that not only cattle and beasts of carriage, but great 
jiumbers of people perished by thirst 

34. The enemy, terrified at this disaster, filled seve*- 
ral barrels with tallow, pitch, and dry wood ; and havr 
ing set them on fire, rolled Ihem down on the works. 
At the same time they charged the Romans with great 
fury, that the anxiety and danger of the battle might 
binder them from extinguishing the fiames. The con^ 
fiagration soon became general ; for whatever was 
rolled down from abpve, being stopped by the ma- 
chines and terrace, communicated the flame to that 
part. But our soldiers, though engaged in a danger- 
ous kind of fight, because of the inequality of the 
ground, yet bore all with great firmness and resolui- 
tion : for the action was in a conspicuous place, within 
view of our army, and great shouts were raised on both 
sides. Thus every one was the more ardent to sigr 
nalise himself, and brave the flames and darts of the 
enemy, as his bravery would be better known, and 
have the testimony of many witnesses. 

36. Caesar seeing many of his soldiers wounded, orr 
dered the cohorts to ascend the moTitkloixi ^^Ok \)^ v^.^'ca^ 
aad, 90 if prepaxin^ to fl|:ale the Ni«XiA)XtA»^ ^ \G^^2^!^^ 
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shout. This alarmed the inbabitants, wbo, not know- 
ing what passed in other parts, recalled their troops 
from the attack, and disposed them along the walls. 
Thus our men, being relieved from the battle, soon 
found means to extinguish or put a stop to the flames. 
But as the besieged still continued to defend them- 
selves with great obstinacy, and, notwithstanding the 
loss of the greatest part of their number by thirst, per- 
sisted in their first resolution, Caesar at last contrived 
to drain or arert the spring by mines. On this the 
fountain suddenly becoming dry, so effectually de- 
prived the besieged of all hopes of safety, that they 
itnagiued it an event brought about, not by human 
counsel, but by the will of the gods ; and therefore, 
compelled by necessity , immediately surrendered them- 
selves. 

df). Csesar, conscious that his clemency was known 
to all, and no way fearing that his severity on this oc- 
casion would be imputed to any cruelty of nature ; as 
he perceived there would be «o end of the war, if other 
states, in different parts of Gaul, should in like man- 
ner form the design of a revolt ; resolved, by a signal 
example of punishment, to deter them from all such 
projects. He therefore cut off the hands of all whom 
he found in arms ; granting them their lives, that their 
punishment might be the more conspicuous. Drapes, 
who, as we have said, had been made prisoner by Ca- 
ninius, either out of indignation at finding himself a 
captive, or dreading a severer fate, put an end to his 
life by abstaining from food. At the same time Lute- 
rins, who had escaped out of the battle, falling into the 
hands of Epasnactus of Auvergne, (for, by continually 
moving from place to place, he was obliged to confide 
in manyf because he cow\A a\«^ xio vjV^t^Iqw^ without 
danger, and knew t\\e \\U\ft x^^wi >afc >wfc.\ \a to^^ 
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favor from Caesar,) was by him, a great favorer of the 
Roman people, delivered, without hesitation, bound to 
Caesar. 

37. In the mean time^ Labienus engaged the cavalry 
of the Treviri with success ; and having killed a con- 
siderable number on the spot, as likewise many Ger- 
mans, who were always ready to join against the Ro- 
mans, made the greatest part of their chiefs prisoners ; 
^nd, among the rest, Sums the iEduan, a nobleman of 
distinguished birth and valor, and the only one of that 
nation who had continued until then in arms. On no- 
tice of this victory, Caesar, who saw hi« affairs in a 
florishing condition in Gaul, and that his last cam* 
paigns had completed the subjection of the whole coun- 
try, resolved on a journey to Aquitain, where he had 
never yet been in person, though P. Crassus had in 
part reduced it to his obedience. He therefore set 
out for that country with two legions, designing to 
spend there the rest of the campaign. This expedi- 
tion was attended with the desired success ; for all the 
states of Aquitain sent ambassadors to him, a;id deli- 
vered hostages. He then went with a guard of cavalry 
to Narbonne, and distributed his army into winter 
quarters, under the care of his lieutenants. M. An<« 
tony, C. Treboniu^, P. Vatinius, and Q. Tullius, were 
quartered in Belgium^ with four legions. T^ro were 
sent into the country of the iEduans, whom he knew 
to be the most powerful people in Gaul ; two into that 
of the Turones, bordering on the Carnutes, to hold the 
maritime states in awe ; and the remaining two were 
stationed among the Lemovices, not far from Auvergne, 
that none of the provinces of Gaul might be destitute 
of troops. He remained some days at Narbonne ; held 
all the usual assemblies of the province ; dec\dft<L Mb^<^ 
differencea subsisting amon|; \\k^ ^^a^\^ % x^^oros^'^xssfc^ 
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tlioi» vk« kud diflii^iriihad ft— trtiM fcj fbifr 
lal MrdoM ; (fiir he had « .vondflv&l Anally of . 
ceniinf bow mta ftood aibeted in fbe geiionL maH 
of Ooal^wUoh ho hud fceaa >Mo to wjiia merely fcy 
the UeU^ tad eeiisteiieo of fte pnniMe ;) wid hev* 
lag damahjbad all.lbeae afidiB» repaksad to the kgioaf 
in Belgina, and took np hia winter qnaitora at If aaM» 
toeenha. 

aa. Hera ha una inlb n na d i h a t Cowing of A rwuh ai 
had an angagaaiflnt with hia eaval^^ Sat^ nller the a«» 
rival of Aati»y in hia winter qnariein, aa Iho Atmlia^ 
tiana, awed by hia preanoey eonlin^ed in theb dnty.te 
Cmau'f Cnaiminti who ovav ainoa tiw wound ahoie 
meationad had keptnwateiifol eye on all the aolioBi 
of hia oonntfynMn, that, in eaae of war, ho aright h* 
ready to offir them hia eonnert aad aariatanoe, findtag 
that the atate now aabmlMad qniefly to the Ronaae, 
applied hia troopa to jappott bimtelf and hia fidlowert 
by plnnder,- and often carried off the oooToya tiiat 
were going to the Roman winter qnartenu 

99« i^ong tboae who eommanded nndar Antony, in 
bis winter qnarten, was C. Yolnsanns Qnndmtna, aa 
officer of tbe 4nt rank among tiie hone. Hint Antony 
sent in pofanit of the enemy's cavalry. Volnsenns^ te 
bis natural hrayery, which he poaseased in no enunent 
degree, added a particniar hatred of Gommins, whieh 
induced bim the more readily to aceept of thia ooan 
mission. Accordingly, baring planted bia ambnscades, 
he fonad means frequently to engage tbe enemy, and 
always came off rictorious. At last, a rery warm dis^ 
pute ensuing, and Yolusenue, tbroagh an eager desire 
of making Commius prisoner, urging the chaae widi 
only a few attendante, while Commius, by a hasty re^ 
Ireat, dnw him a oonnAetibVb w%^ tfom hia paityi 
Muddet^j tbe latter, ip^okiskt ^te wdatmm^ <*>ln.%^ 
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lowers, called on them to revenge the wound he had 
treacherously received from the Romans ; and, turning 
short on our detachment, advanced without precautioa 
towards Volusenus. All his cavalry did the same, and 
soon put our small party to flight. Gommius, clapping 
spurs to his horse, ran furiously against Quadratus, 
and drove his lance through his thigh. Our men, 
seeing their commander wounded, instantly faced ahout, 
and forced the enemy to give ground. In this last at- 
tack the Gauls, after a considerable slaughter, were 
intirely routed by the vigorous charge of our cavalry* 
Some were trodden to death in the pursuit, others 
made prisoners ; but Gommius escaped by the swiftness 
of his horse. Yolusenus being dangerously wounded, 
almost beyond hope of recovery, was carried back to 
the camp. Gommius, either satisfied with the revenge 
he had taken, or apprehensive he must at last be 
ruined, as he continually lost some of his men, sent 
a deputation to Antony, offering to retire wherever he 
should order him, to submit to whatever should be 
imposed on him, and to give hostages for the perform*- 
ance of these conditions : he only requested that S0 
much regard might be shown to bis just fears, as not 
to have it insisted on that he should appear before any 
Roman. Antony, conscious that his apprehensious 
were but too well grounded, excused him, took bosr 
tages, and granted him peace. 

GsBsar, I know, assigns a distinct book to each of bin 
several campaigns ; but 1 have not judged it necessary 
to pursue this method, because the ensuing year, under 
the consulship of L. Paulus and G. Marcellus, furnishes 
nothing memorable transacted in Gaul. However, that 
none may be ignorant where Gaesar and his army were 
during this time, 1 have subjoined a shoct «aca^\s^\» 
the present commentary. 



40. Gmw, during tiie tine of UtwiatiH'fnrtaitt 
Belgimn, made it hu whole etod j to ingntkte luBMwtf 
with tiie Oenlt, and deprive them of all pretenee or 
oolor for a rerolt :<.for there waa nothing he more ear* 
neatly deiired than to kave Ckinl peoeeably diapoacd 
at bia departnre; leat» when he waa aiioat to withdraw 
his army, any sparka of rebellion ahonld remain, wluch 
would infallibly rekindle into a war, were the Romaa 
troopa once removed. Wherefore, by treating ^b» se- 
veral atatea with reipeet, liberally rewarding tiMir 
chiefi^ and abttaining from the impoaitioB of new har- 
dens, he easily prevailed with the Gniik, we a ried aad 
exhanstsd by long nnsnceessAil wars, to embmee At 
ease a^d qniet attendant on their preaent aubnuasion. 

.41. "^e winter being over, contrary to Ua cnatom^ 
he posted by long jonmeya into Italy, to viait the nnK 
nicipal towns and coloaies of Cisalpine Ouil, and ea- 
gage their interest in ihvor of M. Antony, his qvcstor, 
who was then a candidate for the priesthood. He the 
more warmly intereated himself in this aifiur, not only 
as it was in behalf of a man united to him by As 
strictest ties of friendship, bat as it likewise gave him 
an opportonity of opposing a sanall foetion, who aisMd 
to diminish Csesar^s credit, by repulsing Aatony. Al« 
tbongh he heard on the road, before he reached Italy, 
that Antony had been made angor, he still thought it 
incumbent on him to visit the mnnieipal towna and 
colonies of the province, in order to thaak them for 
tfad seal they had shown in behalf of his friend, and to 
recommend them his own petition for the consulship of 
the ensuing year : for his enemies every where boasted 
that lu Lentolus and C. Marcellus had been choasa 
consuls, in the view of despoiling him of aU. hie honon 
mod dignities ; and thai ^t\s^^m Q^Uml had been ok* 
eluded, though intic\iti»» ifawpjy^-^i^fc w s ^ i i ^ 
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votes, because of his known intimacy with Caesar, and 
baying served under him as lieutenant. 

42. He was received every where with incredible 
honors, and the warmest testimonies of the people's 
affection : for this was the first time he had appeared 
among them since the total reduction of Gaul. No- 
thing was omitted that could contribute to the orna- 
ment of the gates, ways, and places, through which he 
was to pass. The people, with their children, came 
out to meet him ; sacrifices were offered in all parts ; 
tables, Tic hly spread, were placed in the public squares 
and temples ; and so great was the magnificence dis- 
played by the rich, such the eagerness of the poor to 
express their satisfaction, that every thing wore the 
lace of a most splendid triumph. 

43. Caesar, having visited the several provinces of 
Cisalpine Gaul, returned in all haste to the army at 
Nemetocenna ; and ordering the legions to quit their 
winter quarters, and rendezvous in the territories of 
the Treviri, went thither and reviewed them in person. 
He gave the government of Cisalpine Gaul to Labie- 
nus, the better to reconcile him to his demand of the 
consulship ; and marched the army from place to place, 
that, by the motion and change of air, he might pre-^ 
vent any sickness getting among the troops. Although 
he often heard that Labienus was strongly solicited by 
his enemies, and was, for certain, informed that some 
were laboring, by means of the senate's authority, tO 
deprive him of part of his army, yet neither did he 
credit any reports to Labienus' disadvantage, nor could 
be induced to set himself in opposition to the authority 
of the senate : for he made no doubt of obtaining his 
demand by the free suffrages of the fathers ; and the 
rather, because C. Curio, tribune of tU^ ^«n^V&^V«^rvfi«l^ 
undertaken the defence oi C«8»x'u cwm» weA. ^nse^S*^% 
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annjr gavd noilifftga to any, m Pompejr vm bo lew 
ftrmidable t» Hit tnio frieads of Ubwtjrv bolli slKNild 
1)6 ordered to dimlp tiieir troofMS and letva to a pri- 
vate conditioii, whieh woald intirely five fhe oowmm- 
wealthfropiattap|Nrdi0iiaoBaofdaagBr/ Mprdidhe 
oply propoae tUip but even beg^ to put it to tlieTote. 
Bat the eoMsli and Pompey'a fripada interpoied, 
which hiadentt Ae aooate from csomng to tmj reaolA- 
tioa. 

M* Tbia waa aa aattaatio faatiipoDy from tlie whda 
aeiiate, aad aippaeaUe to what had paaeed on a fomer 
occaiion : for whea Maredlinii who atrorie tp reader 
himaelf eonaUerahle by op|>aaliif Gmar» bad proposed, 
the year before, contrary to the law of Pompey aad 
CraaHUt to roeall CaMar before hia covmiaiion was 
expired, the owrtnre was r^oeted by a rvf Ml honse. 
Bat this, instead of diaconragiag Csssar^s anoaiies, only 
pushed then on to new attempts, that they might, at 
length, bring the senate into their BONeaavcea. 

45. A senatus-oonsultam soon after passed, that ene 
legion from Pompey, and another fironn Cssaar, should 
be sent to the Parthian war. Bat it was risibly their 
design to take both legions from Csesar alone; for 
Pompey offisred the first legion for that service, whicb 
he had lent some time before to Csssar, hsTing raised 
it in his proTince. But Ciesar, though now fully sa- 
tisfied of the ill designs of his enemies, readily sent 
back Pompey 's legion ; and, in compliance with the 
decree of the senate, ordered the fifteenth, one of his 
own number, which was then in Hither Gaul, to be 
delivered to their commissioners ; and sent the thir- 
teenth into Italy to replace it, and supply the garrisons 
whence it had been drawn. ^Sa iSa««k ^^^ Ua army into 
winter quartern. C. Tiebcwsm, wS!QB.I««>ai^^ 
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ordered into the country of the Belgians ; and C. Vm* 
bins, with the like number, was placed among thd 
iEduans ; for thus he thought Gaul was most likely to 
be kept in subjection ; if the Belg8%the most renowned 
for their valor, and the iEduans, the most considerable 
for their authority, were awed by the presence of two 
armies. 

46. After this he returned into Italy, where he un<^ 
derstood that the two legions he had sent, in con* 
formity to the decree of the senate, to be employed in 
the Parthian war, had been delivered, by the Consul 
Marcellus, to Pompey, and were by him still detained 
in Italy. Although by this it was abundantly evident 
that they were preparing to take up arms against him, 
he yet resolved to suffer every thing, while any hope 
remained of adjusting their differences by the methods 
of peace, rather than those of violence and war. 
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